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B O O K V. 

^rade of Denmark^, Ofiend^^ Sweden^ Pruffia^ Spain^ 
and Rujfia^ to the Eaji Indies. Some important 
inquiries concerning the connexions of Europe with 
India, 

» • 

THE moft powerful nations, as well as the book 
largeft rivers, have been infignificant in v ^t ■/ 
their origin* It would be difficult to pro- 
duce one fingle inftahce of a nation, fincc the 
creation of the world, that has either extended 
or enriched itfeif, during a long interval of tran- 
quillity, by the progrefs of induftry alone, or by 
the raerfc refources of it*s population* Nature, 
wjiich niakes vultures and doves, creates alfo that 
ferocknjs baiid, that is one day to rufli upon the 
peaceful fociety which has been formed in it's 
heighb^whobd, or which it may meet with in 
Vol. m. B it's 
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* %^ ^ }^*^ wandering incurfions. The purity of blood 
among nations, if we may be allowed the cxpref- 
fion, as well as the purity of blood amoilg fami- 
lies, cannot be more than temporary, unlcfs 
kept up by whimfical or religious inftitutions. 
A mixture is the neceffary refult of an infinite 
number of caufes ; and from this mixture a race 
univerfally fprings up, which is either improved 
or degenerated, according as the chara6ter 
and maftiiers of the conqueror have adapted 
themfelves to "the character and manners of the 
conquered j or as the character and manners of 
the conquered people have given way to thofe 
of the conqueror. Among the various caufes 
which fooneft bring about this intermixture, that 
which prefents itfelf as the primary and principal 
one, is emigration ; more or lefs excited by the 
barrennefs of the foil, and the difagreeablenefs of 
the refidence. If the eagle were to find an eafy 
fubfiftence among the deferc rocks that have beert 
witnefs to his birth, his rapid flight would never 
have carried him, with his bill half open, and his 
claws extended, againft the innocent Cattle that 
feed at the foot of his craggy afylum But what 
does this ravenous and warlike bird do,' after he; 
has feized his prey ? He repairs anew to the fum- 
mit of his rock, from whence he only defcends 
when he is again folicited by want. It is in the 
fame manner that the favage treats his civilized 
neighbour ; and his .plunder would be perpetual, 
if nature had not placed between the inhabitant 
of one region and that of another, between the 
man of the mountain, and the man who dwells 
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In the valley or among the fens, the fanne barrier ^ 9^^ ^ 
that feparates the different fpeciesi of animals. U ^^ ^ ^ - ^ 

It is' the general opinion, that, in the earlieft Antient re- 
timesi a people called the Cimbi*i poffeflfed, at Denmark, 
the extremity of Qerrtiinia, the Cinlbrian Cher- 
fonefus, nov^ know'n by the' name of Holfteirii 
Slefwic, and Jutland ; and that the Teutones*li7eE 
ih the adjatcnt iflands. Whether thefe people had^ 

* 

or had nbt^ a cdmmon oHgini it is certain^ that 
they cahdc out of their forcftsi or out ^of their 
marflies, in a collective body, arid as one nation, 
and penetrated amortg the Gaulk, in qtieft of 
plunder, glory^ -and a milder clirinatc; They 
were even ' preparing to crofs the Alps, wheh 
Rome judged it neccflary to ftem a t6rrent Whick 
carricd-all' before it. Thofe barbanans triumphed 
over all the generals that proud republic fent t6 
bppofe thfemi till the memorable Jera when they 
were totally defeated by Marius. 

Theibl country, which became almoft k defcrt 
after that terrible cataftrophe, was peopled again 
by the Scythians, whoi being drlVen 5y Pompey^ 
out of that vafl: fpace between the Euxine and the 
Cafpian feft^ marched towards the north and well 
t>f Europe^ fubduihg all the nation^ they found 
in their way. They conquered Ruffia, Saxony^ 
Wcftphdiai the Cimbrian Gherfonefusi and the ' 

countries as far as Finland, Norway, and Sweden. 
It is pretended that Wodin, theii* leaderi traverfed 
{o many countriesj and endeavoured to fubdue 
them, only with a view to ftiniulate the people again ft 
the formidable> odious, and tyrannical power of 
the Romans. That fpirit of animofity, which hip 
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9 o e K j^ad excited in the ponb, operated fetfreitly with 
fo much force after his death, that in a fevr ceh^ 
turies all nations agreed to turn their arms againft 
that empire, the declared enemy pf all liberty i 
anc), after having fhaken it by repeated attacks, 
were at length fuccefsful enough totally to fub^ 
vert it. 

Denmark and Norway rennained without in^ 
habitants after thefe glorious expeditions, By 
infenfible degrees they recovered their formbr 
ftate^ and began to be of Tome confec|uence again 
towards the beginning of the eighth century* 
Their vsdour now exerted itfelf, not on la^d, bi>t^ 
on the ocean. Surrounded as they were by two 
feas> they commenced pirates, which is always 
the firft ftep towards navigation in uncivilized 
nations* 

Thet (xtA made tibial ef their drench 'ilgaiftfl: 
the neighbouring ftates, and feized.thft few mer*- 
chant Ihi^ps they found failing up and down the 
Baltict Emboldened by thefe fuccefle«> tliey were 
enabled to plan more confiderable u^ndena^kings. 
They infcfted the fcas and coafts of ScoiJarad, Ire- 
land^ England, Flanders, France, and ^vek of 
Spain, Italy, and Greece, Thty frec|»€«tly pe^ 
netrated into the kiiand parts of thofc extehfive 
cbuntries, a<nd even vewuted upon the ctwafqftiOcft of 
Normandy and Ec^gland^ Notwithftanding the 
conf^ilion that reigns in the an-Mls of dmft bar- 
barous times, we may ft ill trace fomcof febe caufes 
of fo many extraordinary event;s% ; 
^ T«E irAabitaats of Denmai^k and Norway -h^ 
rOfriigihi^y % fl»iong4>>fiptrifity tA piracy^ 'which has 
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riways beea obferved in people bordermg i^pon * ^.* ^ 
the fea, when they are not reftraiocd by civilization 
104 good jaws, Cuftom ipud nece^arily have 
pfiade the ocean familiar to chem^ and inured theitn 
ta it's ftornfi&. Having no agriculcur^, breeding 
hut fcMf cattle^ and finding but a fcanty refource 
frocn the chac6> in a country covered with ice and 
fnowi they cotild have no ftrong attachment to 
their native land. The facility with which they 
built their ihips, which were nothing more than 
raft3 poarfejy piut together for the purpofe of fait- 
iflg along the coafts^^ enabled them to go to all 
parts^ to land their forcei, to plunder, and to 
reiipi^arkt Piracy w^ to t:befl?, what it Had been 
to the firft heroes of Greece, the road to glory 
ani;l fortune } an honourable profelT^Qn) which 
conufted in a contempt of a^ll 4a^Bger. This idea 
inlpired them with invincible c^rag^ ifl ibrir 
ei^peditipny, fpmetiip^s carri€4 on under the joint 
conatnand of different cbiefi^ ^p4 fometifa.fs 4i^ 
vided into a» wi^ny armament^ ^$ n^tioos. Thf (is 
fudden attacks, made in a variety pf pla^e.s U %h^ 
fzmc time, left only to th^ iohabitapts ^f ikc 
coails, which were but ill def^n^ed^ ip confer 
quence of their being n?xdcr a bad govirrngient, 
the dreadful alternative lE^ither of being m^iracre4> 
or giving up all their prppe^^ty t^ redpenn tkfk 

This propenGty to plunder was a natural con*- 
fequence pf th^ favage Hfe of the Daines and 
Norwegiansi and of the rough and military eduf 
cadcui tii*y received j bu; it was more particu- 
larly tke eiFfift of the religion of Wodin. That 
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• 9^ ^ yidorious impaftor improved, if wc may b« 
fdlowed to fay fo, the natural ficrcencfs of thofe 
nations by his fanguiaary tenets. He ordered 
jhat all the implements of war, fuch as fwords, 
axes, an4 lances, fhould be deified. The moft 
facred engagements were confirmed by thefc in- 
ftruments which they fo highly valued. A lance 
.fee gp in the middle of a plain, was the fignal for 
•prayer and facrifice. Wodin himfelf at his death 
was ranked among the immoftal gods, and was 
the firft deity of thofe horrid regions, where the 
rocks and woods were ftained and confecrated 
with human blood; His followers thought they 
honoured him by calling him the god of armies, 
the father of flaughter, the deftroyer of Anankind, 
the promoter of difcord, The warriors, when 
•they went to battle, made a vow to fend him a 
-certain number of fouls, which they devoted to 
him. Thefe fouls were the right of Wodin. It 
was the general belief, that he appeared in every 
battle, • either to proteft thofe who fought va- 
liantly, or to mark out the happy viftims he re- 
'ferved for himfelf 5 that thefe followed him to 
the regions of blife, which were open to none 
but warriors. The people ran to death, and to 
martyrdom, to obtain this reward. This belief 
^ncreafed their natural- propenfity to war, till It 
grew to enthufiafm;, and to a religious thirft for 
);>lood. 

Christianity overthrew all the ideas refult- 
ing from fuch a fyftem. It's miffionaries ehdea- 
youred to bring their profelytcs to a fedentary life, 
that they might be fit to receive their inftruc- 

tions. 
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tions. They gave thcni a difguft for their roving ^ ^^^ ^ 

life, by fuggefting to them other means of fub- v— ,^— — » 

fiftcnce. They were fo fortunate as to ihfpire 

them with a love of agriculture, and more efpe* 

daily of fifhing. The great plenty of herrings, 

which then came in {hoals to their coafts, afForded 

them an cafy means of procuring food. When 

they bad fet apart a fufficient quantity of thefe 

filh for their own ufe, in order to preferve it, 

they bartered the remainder for fait. This intcr- 

courfe was^encouraged at it's rife by one co,mmon 

faith, new profpcfts, mutual wants, and great 

fecurity. Such a total revolution enfued, that, (incc ' % 

the converfion of the Danes and Norwegians, not 

a fingje inftance is to be found in hiftory of their 

expeditions and depredations. 

The new fpirit, which feemed to animate Nor- 
way and Denmark, could not fail of extending 
their communication with the other nations of 
Europe. Unfortunately it was intercepted by the 
afcendant which the Hanfe towns had acquired. 
Even when that great and Angular confederacy *. 

fell into decay, Hamburgh ftill maintained the 
fupcriority it had obtained over all the flibjefts of 
the Danlfh dominions. They were beginning to 
break the bands th?t had fubjeded them to this 
kind of nfjoaopoly, when they were induced to 
underc^k^ the navigation to the Eaft Indies by an 
incident thatdeferves to be noticed. 

A Dutch factor, named Bofchower, being fent i>'nmark 
by his nation to. conclude a treaty of commerce carry on a 
with the king of Ceylon, fo ingratiated himfelf T^!;""^ 
with that monarch, ^thac he becanie chief of his 
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B o o K council, his admiral^ and wa» created prince of 
Mingonc. Bofchowcr, intoxicated with thele 
honoursj haftcned to Europe, to make a parade 
of them before his countrymen. He took greae 
offence at the coldnefe with which thofe republi- 
cans received the titled flave of an Afiatic court i 
and was fo highly provoked at it, that he wens 
over to Ghriftiern IV* king of Denmark| and 
offered him his fervices, and the intereft he had 
at Ceylon. His propofals were accepted^ He 
failed in 1618, with fix (hips, three of which 
belonged to the government, and three to the 
Company that had affociated themfelves to carry- 
on a trade to India. His dieath, which happened 
in their paffage, put an end co the hopes they had 
conceived. The Danes met with a very bad re- 
ception at Ceylon j and their chief, Qvc Giedde 
de Tommerup, faw no other refource thin to 
carry them to Tanjour, a part of the continent 
neareft to that ifland* 

Tanjqur is a fmall ftate, which is but a hun-^ 
drcd miles in it's greateft length, and eighty in 
it*s greateft breadth. Jt is of all that coaft the 
province that bears the greateft quantity of rrce. 
This natural wealth, added to a variety of ufeful 
manufactures, and a great plenty of roots for 
dying, makes, the public revenue amount to near 
five millions of livres *• ' It*s fertility is owen to 
it's being wai^ered by the Caveri, a river which 
comes dowii from the mountains of Gate. At 

upwards of four hundred milea from the head, it 

t. '.■■■' . " . . 
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cfiirides into two ftrcams. At the cntraBce f>f • ^^ ^ 
Tanjour, the eaftcFn branch takes the name pf 
Coleiroon. The other retains the name of Caveri^ 
am) Aibdivides again into four branche;5, whick 
all flow within the kingdom^ and preferve it fron\ 
that terrible drought which burns up the reft of 
Coromandel for the greatcft part of the year. 

Thu happy iituaiion made the Danes wiih to 
farn> a fettlement in Tanjour. Their propofals 
met with a favourable reception, They obeaincd 
a fruitful and populous territory; on which they 
built Tranquebar, and afterwards the fortreft of 
Dannebourg> fuffkient for the defence both of 
the road and the town. On their part, they en- 
gaged to pay an annual homage of two thou« 
fand pagodas, or fixteen thoufand eight hundred 
livres* which is continued to this time. 

Circumstances were favourable for eftablifh- 
ing a large commerce. The Portugufe, who 
groaned under the oppreffion of a foreign yoke, 
tnadc only feeble efforts to preferve their pof- 
fcfBons 5 the Spaniards fent no fhips but to the 
Molucca and Philippine iflands ; and the Dutch 
were folcly intent upon engroffing the fpice trade. 
The Engliih felt the cffcfts of the difturbanccs 
their country laboured under, even in India. All 
thcfe powers could not fee this new rival wiriiout 
regret, but none oppofed it. 

In confcquence of this, the Danes, who began 
with a capital of no more than 853,263 livresfj 
carried on rather a confiderable trade in all parts 

of 
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BOOK of India. Unfortunately the Dutch Company ac- 
V ^' / quired fuch a fuperiority, as to exclude them 
from the markets where they had traded, molt ad- 
vantageoufly } and^ by a ftill greater misfortune, 
. the diiTentions^ that rent the north of Europe, 
would not permit the mother- country to accend 
to fuch remote concerns as thofe of this fettle- 
ment. The Danes at Tranqucbar infenfibly fell 
into cohtempt, bqth with thiC natives, who value 
men only in proportion to their riches, and with 
the rival, nations, whofe competition they could 
not fuftain. 'f hey were difcou raged by this infe- 
riority; and the Company gave up it's charter, 
and made over it*s fettlements to the govern- 
ment, as an indemnification for the fums it had 
.^dvajflced, 

cfi»«ge$the A NEW. Company was formed in 1670 upon 
paniih trade p}j^ fyjng q( jf^g qJ^ q^^^ Chrifticm V. gave 

hat under- , . ' *^ 

ione in fhem, in fhips and other efFeds, tp the value of 
three hundred and ten thpuf^nd eight hgpdred and 
twenty- eight livres, ten fous * ; and the adven- 
turer§ advanced feven hundred and thirty-two 
thoufand fix hundred livres f. This fecond un- 
dertaking, which was entered upon without a 
fufficient fund, proved flill more unfuccefsful 
. than the fir ft. After a fev? voyages,, the faftory 
of Tranquebaf was left to itfelf. Their fmall 
territory, and two veffcls.that they freighted for 
fhe mercbanfs pf that coyntry, were the only 
means they had to fupply the lahat^itants and theic 
garrifpn, Thefe refources ibmetimcs failed themi 
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mdy to fave thcmfclves from the cffefts of famine, B o o i^ 
they were reduced to mortagage three of the four »,, J 
baftions that conftrtuted their fortrefs. They 
vcrc fcarce able to fit out a fhip for Europe once 
so three years with a very moderate cargo. 

Pity feemed to be the only fentiment that fo 
defperate a fituation could infpire. But the evef 
watchful jealoufy and • fufpicious avarice of other 
nations, ftirred up an odious war againft^ the 
Danes. The Raja of Tanjour, who had frequent- 
ly intercepted their communication with his ter- 
ritory, attacked them in 1689, in the very town 
of Tranquebar, at the inftigation of the Dutch. 
That prince had nearly taken the place after a fix 
months fiege, when it was fuccoured and faved 
by the Englilh. This event neither was, not 
could be, attended with any important confe* 
quences. The Danifii Company declined daily^ 
and was at length annihilated in 1730, but not 
rill after it had become bankrupt. 

Two years after this, a new Company was 
formed. The favours that were heaped upon it, 
to enable it to carry on a free and advantageous 
trade, plainly (hew of what importance this com- 
merce appeared to the government. The charter 
pf the Company was fettled for forty years. What- 
ever belonged jo the fitting out of their fhips was 
exempited from all duties. The workmen they 
employed, whether natives or foreigners, were 
not tied dovn to the regulations of particular 
companies, which were a.rcftraint upon induftry 
IP Denmark, as well as in other countries of £u« 
fope* Tbey were not obliged to ufc ftampt pa- 
per 
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* %^ * IP^T w their tranfaAions, They had an afafolute 
juriJ(}i£tioo over the perfom thejr eoiplojred ; ani 
the fentences paflfed by the dirc<5tors wete not 
liable to be reverfedj unlofs the pumthmeot were 
capital. To remove eren the appearance of oon«> 
ftraintj the fovereign renounced the right h^ had 
of interfering in the adnniniftrattOQi of their ASair$^ 
as being chief proprietor. He retained no In^ 
Alienee in the choice of oSxc^rs, whether civil or 
military, and only refcrved to hin>fclf a power of 
confirnning the office of governor of Tranqueb^in 
He even bound himfelf to ratify aU political con- 
ventions they might think proper to mak< with 
(he Aliatic powers, 

In return for fo m»ny indulgences, govern- 
ment oiily required one per cent, xipon all mer- 
chaadize of India and China which fhould he Tent 
abroad, and two and a half per cent, upon aU 
that ihould be confumed at home. 

' The grant containing the above conditions wa6 
no fooner confirmed, than it became necelTary to 
find adventurers. This was a difficult point i for 
the trade to India had hitherto proved fo unfuci- 
ce&ful, that men of property mufl: have been to^ 
tally avcffc from engaging their fortunes in it. A 
new idea was fuggefted to alter this difpofition. 
The flock was diflinguifhed into tyo different 
kinds. The firft, C2L\\cd jSxedf was that in which 
all the effc<5ts the old Company had in Europe 
and Alia were deftined to be vefled. Tf^e other 
fbock was called variaiky becaufe ^very year it 
was regulated by the number, and the cargoes of 
the fbips that fhould be fitted out. £very ji^o^ 

prietof 
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prictor tniglit chufe ivfaetihcr he would be xnki* * ^^ ^ 
0erAe(l in th^e tr)^edui6ns»^ ihe pmfics of whtclk 
VfCfc tfettled iatithe clofe.of evei'y voyage* By 
thjsi arraotgeji^^j the CQfnpiny became perma* 
f)eac by ';ti>e . j$^^4 ^hkI ant^aJi by die vatiaMe 


\ ftock.. • .; : 


It ifeem^d It dcffiouk matter to ftate the fhare 
of expence that each of thefe funds was to bear« 
E^ery; (thing was feti^led with mote eafe thaa liad 
b{)C|i ex^^ed. It was agreed that the variaih 
fi^jck. ^iCi^ldKH^y pay the neccflary expences iat 
tbf purthafe;! the fittiog out) and the cargoes of 
thf^ ibips. AU ^her charges were co be defrayed 
fFOm the fiM'i ftock) which, by way of compenfa^ 
tkrn^ was to cake up ten per.cedt. upon ali India 
gpods which fhould be fold, in : Europe^ aixi fiv9 
per ceikt^ tipon all that fliould be fent out from 
Tranquebar. 

The capital of the new Company amounted^ 
3yd40|000 livres % divided into fixteen hundred, 
ibaresj of ajp25 livrfs t each. 

. With thefe funds^ which were always in dp^ 
duliadon^ the proprietors^ during the fprty yearb 
ef tli^ir chartier^ ii^ed out eight hundred IMps; 
The. expeAoe i^ %htit veffels iil money rofc to 
87>J3S>^37 l*vrps lo fols J^ «and it» merchMdifej 
to .iOw5^€HPg4 livrcs^, which in the whole naiide 
97>9^^3j73i livrcs.ko folslfv The returns were 
fold for 188^39^673 livres**. Of this Denmark 
only confuit^d 35,4.50,26a livres ff; therefore the 

• i35-,oool. t 84I. 7s. 6d. .13,638,9614. ft ». 5*. 

§ 440,837!. 58. 11 4,079,850!. •* 7,872,4861. ,75. 6d. 
tt i*477»o$4J- 55- 

value 
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B o^o i; value of 153,489,411 livres* of it was exported; 

<''■ - w' ^ Let us make a frelb divifion, jCrtd Wc- fcall findf 
that the annual fdes have simouiited tb the rufm of 
4,723,491 livres 16 fols f; tha&6f this; the coUn-^ 
try has only confumed annually to tUe ^alu'e of 
886,250 livres ibfols;!;; and that fordgn na-^ 
irons have carried 00 to the amount of 3^837,235 
livres iofo}s§. 

The dividends t?e«-e-^cry irregtflar^ duriftg all 
the time that the charter laflred. They would 
have been more confiderable, if part of the pro- 
fits had not been: conftanfily ^appropriated to the 
txtenfion of the trade. By this- priident and eon-^ 
fiderate conducV, the fortunjttc proprietors trebled 
their capitals* Their ftock would haVe btfcn in- 
creased with the additional fum- of 2,600,000 of 
livres H, if in 1754, the Danifh*^^minifl:ry had not 
prevailed upon the diredors to eredt a ftatue to 
King Frederic V; 

When I refle6t upon thefe public niohuments 
confccrated to a fovereign in his life time> his 
want of modefty always occurs to my mind. 
When a prince orders them himfelf, it feems as if 
he faid to his people, ^ I am a great man ; I am a 
« great king. It is impoffible for me to prefent 
* myfclf every day to your vtew, artd td Wceive 
^ the fplendid testimony of your adnriiration and 
• s affeftion* But here is my image* Get round 
« it, and fatisfy yourfelves. When I fhall bft 
^ no more, you will conduct your child to the 

* 6,^13,39*1. 2s, 6d. t 196,812!. 3s. zdi 

I ^S^gzyL .2s. id. § 159,8841, 16s; 3<J. 
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foot of my ftatue, and you will fay to hittw 
Behold, my fon, and confider him attentively. 
This is the * man who repulfcd the enemies of 
the (late, who commanded it's armies in per- 
fonj who paid the debts of his anceftors; who 
fertilized our fields ; who protefted our farmers; 
who laid no rcftraint upon our confcience; who 
permitted us to live in happinefs, freedom, 
and opulence; let his name for ever be bleft!* 

What infolent Vanity is this, even if it be true! 
What impudence if it be not! But how few 
Would there be of thcfe moiitiments, had they 
only been crefted to princes who deferved themr 
If all the others were tiken down, how few would 
remain? If truth had diftated the infcriptions 
that arc placed around them, what fhould wc 
read? ** To Nero, after he had affaffinated hi^ 
** mother, killed his wife, flain his preceptor, and 
" imbrued his hands in the blbod of the moft 
"^ Worthy cititzens.*' You Ihtidder with hortor. 
Alas! vile people, why am 1 not allowed to fub- 
ftitute true infcriptions ih tHe place of thofe with 
which you hive dfecorated the monuments of your 
fovereigns. You would not read of the fame: 
crimes; but you would read of others, and you 
would (hudder again. 

Here I would write, as formerly, upon Pom- ^ 
pey's column : " To Pompey, after he had maf- 
" facred three millions of menl^' There I would 

write Bafe mortals, are you then afraid that 

your matters Ihould blufli for their wickednefs? 
When you pay them fuch homage, how is it 
poffible they Ihould think that you ^re unhappy? 

How 
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• ^0 K How fliould they not imagine that they arc the 
<■■ J » idols of ydur hearts^ when« by your acclamation s« 

you give your approbation to the fervility of the 

courtiers. 

But the people will anfwer^ " Thcfe monu- 
ments are not ere&ed by us. We ihould never 
have thought of conferring the honour of % 
ftatue on a tyrant who kept us plunged in mi^ 
fery» and to whom our profound filenccp when 
he pafTcd through our city in perfon^ fo fre- 
^' quently announced the indignation we felt* 
<Mt cannot be imagined that we (hould have been 
^ fo mad, after he had exhaufted us nearly of all 
*^ our means of fubfiftcnce, to throw away the few . 
" we had ftill rcmanining upon a caft.*' 

MoNARCHSj if ye are good, ye may be alTured 
of the ftatue which ye raife to yourfelves* The 
nation, whofc happinefs you have created, will 
grant it to you a century after your deaths whea 
your actions (hall have been tried at the tribunal of 
hiftory. If ye arc bad and vicious, you only perpe- 
tuate the memory of your wickednefs and your vices. 
The fovcreign, who is poffeffed of any degree of 
dignity, will wait. He who is poffeffed of true 
grcatnefs of foul, would perhaps difdain a fpecies of 
incenfe indifcriminately bellowed in all ages upon 
vice and virtue. While the infcription was en- 
• graving round his ftatue, to the most high, 

UOST WORTHY, MOST PUISSANT, MOST GLORJOU*, 
MOST MAGNIFICENT PRINCE, &C. hc WOuld fC- 

coUcft, that the fame titles were engraved under 
the ftatue of a Tiberius, a Domirian, or a Cali« 
gulai and he would exclaim with a worthy Ro- 

man« 
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man, /* Spare me a homage that is too fufpicious. ^ ^^ ^ 
<^ Let me have no tainted honours. My temple 
** is in your hearts. There it is that my image 
" is beautiful, and that it will laft." 

And, indeed, with whatever folidity monu- 
ments may be conftru6led, fooner or later the 
hand of Time ftrikes and overturns them. On 
the contrary, the edge of his fcythe is blunted 
againft the page of hiftory. It can have no efFeft 
upon the heart, or upon the memory of man. 
His veneration is tranfmicted from age to age ; 
and fucceeding centuries are perpetually repeating 
it. Proud waters of the Seine, fwell yourfelves 
if ye dare : ye may fweep away our bridges, and 
cveA the ftatue of Henry : but his name will re»- 
main. It is before the image of this great king that 
the people, imprefled with tender fentiments, and 
the ftrangerj flop. If the other monuments, fo- 
vereigns, that are confecratcd to you, are alfo 
vifited, do not miftake the intention. Men do 
not come to honoui^ your perfonsj they come 
to admire the workmanship of the art: regret- 
ting, at the fame time, that fo fublime a talent 
which Ihould devote itfelf to virtue, (hould be 
fo meanly proftituted to vice. At the foot of. 
your ftatue, what can the citizen or the ftranger 
think, when he fees himfelf furrounded by a fetof 
wretches whofe- afpeft difcovers their mifery, and 
whofe plaintive accents folicit a trifling affiftance? 
Is it nor, as if they faid to him : behold, ani> 

RELIEVE THE DISTRESS WHICH THIS MAN OF I 

BRONZE HAS BROUGHT UPON US ? Ercft ftatUCS i| 

to the great men^of your nation, and your's will 

be looked for among them. But in countries 

Vol.111. C fubmitted 
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n 0^0 K fubmitted to tyranny there is but oncjmah and 

u ^i^-^ one ftatue. There, the bronze fpcaks,- and the 

marble exclainns: people, learnt that i an* 

ALL, AND THAT YOU ARE NOTHING. Lct me 

be excufed for this digreflSon. The fate of a 
writer would be too hard, if he were not fonne- 
times allowed to give way to the fcnriment thac 
opprcflcs him. 
Prerentfla^c When the charter of the Company expired on 
inindiar" the 1 2th of April 1772, a new one was given 
them, but only for twenty years. Some rcftraints^ 
tvere alfo laid upon the favours they had before 
enjoyed. 

^ Excepting the trade to China, which ftill con- 
tinues exclufive, the Indian feas are opea to all 
the citizens, ^nd to others who wi(h to (hare in 
their undertakings. Put in order to be intitled 
to this liberty, it is necelTary to employ no fhips 
but what are built in one pf the pofts of the king- 
dom i to embark upon each veflel to the value of 
thirteen thoufand five hundred livres*, at leafty 
in merch^ndife of the national manufacture 5 ta 
pay to the Company fixty-feven livres ten fols j" 
per laft, or two per cent of the value of the cargo 
upon it*s going out, and eight per cent, at it's 
return. . Individuals are alfo allowed to trade 
from one part of India to another, by paying a 
* duty of entrance of four per cent, on the produc- 
tions of Afia,' and two per cent, on thofe of Eu- 
rope, in all the Danifh fettlements. If the court- 
of Copenhagen, as there ca^ be np doubt, have 
made thefe arrangcnricnts only with a view of en- 

* 562]. los, t-2l. .i6s. 3d. 
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touraging'tksir faftories, ^experiemcc txtuft have ® ^^^ ^ 

convinced them of tbcirnii'ftakc. : i . 
Tab Conip^ny was formerly exempt from the 

duties fettled' upon all articles employed in th« 

building and viftualUngofihips.. They have been 

deprived of an exemption.. which was attended 

with too nnany.incanychtcnccs. They receive, 

as an indemnity, fixty-feven livres ten fols* per 

laftj and thirteen livres ten folsf for each of rhe 

perfons compofing the crew? of their (hips^ Oa 

the other vhand, they are obliged to export upon 

each of their vejQfelsdifpatched to India to the va* 

lue of thirteen thoufand five hundred livres J of 

mercantile articles fabricated in the kii>gdomi 

and to the amount of eighteen thoufand livres ^ 

tipon each of the Ihips deftined for China. 

The cuftoms fixed for the productions of Afia 
which were canfumed in Denmark, or fent to 
other parts, and which were formerly different, 
are at prefent equal* They all of them pay two 
per cent* without any regard to the place of their 
deftination. The goverbmctit has alio, refer ved 
to itfclf the privilege of being the arbiter pf the 
cuftoms, which the filks and coffees, fdeftiaed for 
the.ftate> (hould be obliged to pay. • Xhis reftric- 
tion is intended to favour the intiereft pf the 
American iflands, and of the, nationai.n)anufac- 
tures. » 

The king has given up the practice he had of 
placing annually, in the Company's trade, the 
fum of about one hundred thoufand livres | j from 

• 2I. i6s, 3d* f IIS. 3d. t 56ZI. 10 s^ 

i 750I, II 4,166 1. 13s. 4d, 
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* \^ * which he ufually derived a benefit of twenty per 
cent. To indemnify him for this facrifice, when 
the Company fit out but one fhip, they will add 
to hii private cheft twenty-two thoufand five 
hundred livres * ; when they fend two, they will 
pay him thirty-fix thoufand livres f > and forty- 
five thoufand livres J when they dilpatch three, or 
a greater number. * 

Under the former adminiftration, a proprietor 
of one (hare was intitled to vote at the general 
meetings. Three fliares carried two votes, five 
Ihares three, and fo on in the fame proportion to 
twelve votes, which number no proprietor could 
ever go beyond, whatever intereft he might have in 
the flocks of the Company. But the votes of abfen* 
tees or foreigners were admitted upon producing 
a power of attorney from them. Tiie confe- 
quence of this practice was, that a few merchants 
refiding at Copenhagen, were the rulers of all the 
deliberations. This evil has been remedied, by 
reducing the number of votes any one proprietor 
may have, either for himfelf^ or by proxy, to 
three. 

SuQH arc the new views which diftinguifli the 
late tharter from thofc that have preceded it. 
The example of the miniftry has influenced the 
condu6k of the proprietors, who have alfo made 
fome remarkable alterations in their adminiftra- 
tion. 

The diftin^lion cftablifhed between the fixt 
and the variable ftock reduced the Company to a 
precarious ftate, fince theproprietors were at li- 

* 937^. 10 s. t ifS^oL X 1,8751. 
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ba^ty, jifter every voyage, to withdraw the latter, ^ ^^^ ^ 

which fcrved as the bafis of the operations. To 

give this body a more folid conftitution, thefe 

two docks have been .confounded. Hereafter, 

the proprietors will not have it in their power to 

claim any part of their capital, 'till the expiration 

of their charter, Thofe among them, who, for 

any poflible reafon, may wilh to leflTcn the rifque, 

will be obliged to fell their fhares, as it is the con- 

ftant praftice every where elfe. 

At the expiration of the laft charter, the Com- 
pany had a capital^of 1 11906,059 livres *, divided 
into fixteen hundred fhares, each of the value of 
about 7^425 livres f. The price of the Iharc was 
evidently too high in a country where the for- 
tunes of individuals are. incondderable. This in- 
convenience has been remedied, by dividing each 
fliare into three parts ; fo that there are at prefcnt 
fogr thoufand eight hundred ihares, the price of 
which, for greater fccurity, has been only rated 
in the books at 2,250 livres ij;. Thi$ alteration 
mufl: have facilitated the purchafe '4nd the fale of 
them, by increafing the circulation and the value. 

The pfojeft of raifing the Danifh fectlements 
in India to a greater degree of profpericy than 
they had hitherto attained, has next been taken 
into confideration. In order to efFeft this, it h^^ 
been regulated, that 2,250,000 livres §, inclqding 
their cftimated value of 900,000 livres ||, fliould 
conftantly be left there. The profits accruing 

•496,085 1. 15s. lod. f 309I. 7s, 6<J. • 193!. 15 s. 
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BOOK fj.Qj^ tjjjs ftock are to remain during ten years, 
and to be applied to the increafe of the Capital, 
and no dividends are to be made of them. 

'Till thefe. latter times, the fliips. fitted out in 
Europe for China, ufed always to carry with them 
the faftors who were to make up the cargoes. It 
has judicioufly been imagined, thai agents re-^ 
fiding among thefe celebrated people, would enter 
more into the fpirit of the nation j and would 
make their fales and purchafes with greater faci- 
lity and advantage. In this view, four faftors 
have been fixed at Canton, to manage there the 
interefts of the Company that has chofen them. 

The Danes had formerly a fmall fettlement on 
the iflands of Nicobari The expence of it was 
trifling, but it yielded nothing; and therefore has 
very prudently been given up. 

The Company had contrafted the habit of 
granting, upon mortage, a credit of feveral years 
to the purchafers. This, indulgence frequently 
obliged them to borrbw* confiderable fijnris at 
Amfterdam, or at Copenhagen, A practice un- 
know'n to. the rival nations has been violently 
oppofed. It would have been dangerous, per- 
has, to give it up entirely ; but it has been re- 
ftrained within fuch narrow bounds> that it can 
no longer create miflruft. 

To thefe principles of commerce, mu(!h fupe- 
rior to thofe that were followed before, the Com- 
pany have added the advantages of a diredionr 
better regulated, more enlightened, and more 
cfofely fuperintended. 

Universal 
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UNi^yjs.i^SAL confidence has been the refult of ^ ^^ ^ 
thefe prudent combinations. Although the divi^ 
tjend has rifen no higher than eight per cent, in 
?77J? aod ten per cent, in 1774 an4 i7/S> yet 
there has been a profit of twenty-five and thirty 
per cent, upon the ftiares. Their price would in 
iall probability have been ftill higher, if the inter- 
nal peace of the fociety had not of late been fo 
fcandaloufly difturbed. 

The old Company confined their operations to 
the trade of China. Among all thofe they had 
to choofe, this was the one in which they had the 
leaft rifque to run, and the greateft profit to ex- 
peft. Without giving up this fource of riches, 
other means of acquiring them, which had been 
too long neglefted, have been purfued. 

The coaft of Malabar, it is true, has not taken 
up much of the attention qf the Company. For-r 
nierly, no more than fixty thoufand weight of 
pepper were annually draw'n from Colefchey ancl 
Calicut. Thefe purcbafes have not had any con- 
fiderable increafe, but there was reafon to hope 
that afi^airs would wear a more promifing afpeft 
in Bengal. 

The Danes had but juft made-their appearance 
in the Indies, when they fixed themfelves at Chin- 
churat, upon the borders of the Ganges. Their 
misfortunes drove them from this opulent region 
during more than a century. They came there 
again in 1755^ with a defire of fixing themfelves 
at Bankibafar, which had belonged tq the Oftend^ 
Company. Commercial jealoufy, which is be- 
come the ruling pafllon of our times, fruftrated 
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B o^o K their defignSj and they were reduced to the necef- 
'— y— -J fity of founding Frederic- Nagor in the neigh- 
bourhood. This faif^ory coft annually 22,500 
livrea* more than was colleflred from it's terri- 
tory and the cuftoms; and this expence, though 
inconliderable, was ftill greater than [he tranfac- 
lions would bear. The care that was taken, after 
the renewal of the charter, to fend fome money 
to this too much negleftcd fettlcmcnt, began to 
give it fome fliare of animation ; but it foon fell 
again to nothing. It's deftrudion is owen to it's 
having been placed in a Itate of abfolutc depend- 
ence upon Tranquebar. 

This firft of the Danifii colonies has an excel- 
lent territory, which, though only two leagues in 
circumference, had formerly a population of 
* thirty thoufand perfons. There were even ten 
thoufand of ihefe in the city itfclf. Rather a 
greater number were found in a large village, 
filled with coarfe manufaifVures. The remaintler 
were ufefuUy employed in fome places of lefs con- 
fequence. Thefc, with three hundred workmen, 
fa£tors, merchants, or foldicrs, were all the Eu- 
ropeans fixed in the fettlement. It's revenue 
amounted to ioo,oco livres f, and was fulHcient 
for it's expences. 

In procefs of time, confuHon took place in the 

colony, which yielded lefs, and coft twice as 

much. The adventurers went away; the manu- 

'ores languitbed, the purchafes were diminilh- 

and a very fcanty profit only was obtained 

* 9371. los. f 4,iA6I. .15't. 4^. 
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upon thofe that were ordered at diftant periods. * \^ ^ 
Impoffible as it was to make any advances to the 
workmen, . it was neceffary to pay for the mer- 
chandise five-and-twenty or thirty per cent, dearer 
than if the cuftoms of the country had been com- 
plied with. 

Since the year 1772, the afpedt of Tranquebar 
has been changed. ,A fmall degree of liberty^ 
ibme ftock> a better adminiftration, and an in- 
creaie of territory, combined with other caufes, 
have improved it's condition. But it's deftiny, 
any more than that of the focicty which regulates 
it, will never be brilliant* 

The local polition of Denmark, the difpofition 
of it's inhabitants, the degree of it's power rela- 
tively coniidered j every circumftance, in a word, 
is unfavourable to it's carrying on a grAit trade 
with India. Are it's provinces fufficiently rich to 
furnilh the fums neceffary for large undertakings; 
or will foreigners truft their property with a fo- 
cicty, fubjedt to the caprice, and expo(ed to the 
vexations of unlimited authority? It is in the 
nature 0/ a defpotic government to'diflTolve the 
ties which ought to unite nations ; and when once' 
this fpring is deftroyed, it can never be reftored. 
It is mutual confidence which draws men together, 
and combines their interefts 5 and arbitrary power 
is incompatible with this confidence, becaufe it 
puts an end to all fecurity. 

The projeft formed in 1728, of transferring 
from Copenhagen to Altena the feat of the Afia- 
tic trade, might poffibly be attended with feme 
advantages; but could not remove any of theob- 

flacles 
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* ^yP ^ fiacles wc have been mentioning. Wc may dicrc- 
fore Ycncure ta affirm^ chat England and HoUand 
were guilty of a necdlcfs aft of. tyranay> ,whcn they 
oppofed this domcftic plan of .a free and inde- 
pendent power. 

Can the man who has any fconcern for man- 
kihdi and who is not pofiefl^d of the narrow foul of 
9 monk, to whom the circuit of his cloiftered prifoti 
is all^ and the reft of (he univerfe \s nothing i can 
fuch a one conceive any thing more abfurd and 
more cruel than this infamctoa je^lpufy of the 
great powers j thi^ horrible abufeftf.th^ir ftrength, 
in preventing feeble dates from improving their 
condition ? T1^0 individual who (hoyld thini;: of 
acting the famep^rcjn the midft of his councryi 
which .they do ftnciOing. other nationSj would be 
lookf d upon a^ the nipft execrable of malefaflors. 
Engliih, French, Dutch, Spaniards, ahd Ger- 
pians, this is the horteft motive for which you 
take up arms, and maffacre each other ! It is to 
determine which, pf you Ihall retain the exclufive 
privilege of tyrafjjiy, and the monopoly of pro- 
fperity. I am aware that you colour this atro- 
cious proje<5t with the pretence of providing for 
your own fecurity : but how can you be credited, 
y/hen it is evident that you fet no bounds to your 
ambition J and that the more powerful you are, 
the more imperious you become ? You are not 
fatisfied with requiring .every thing that it is your 
own private intereft to obtain^ your pride foime- 
times prompts you to alk what it would be Qiame* 
ful to grant. You do not confider that a people 
cannot be degraded without fatal confequences. 

Their 
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Their honour may ly dormant for a time; but,® ^^ ^ 
fboner or I^ter it will be rou^ed^ and they will s^^-f^ ms 
avenge, themfdves : . and as humiliation is the 
mpft offenfivc of all injuries,- fo it is that which i? 
nwft feverely felt,: and naoft druelly revenged. 

That kno*ylese:xjf trade and sovernmefid, and E^aWifji- 
rfiat found ' phrlbfophy, whicH infenfibjy fpread indiaCom. 
over all Europe, imec with invincible obftaclcs in oftcnd. 
fome monarchtes, ^ Thefe improvements could 
not reach the court of Vienna, which was wholly 
inttnt upon projcfts of war aiid aggrandizement, 
by conqbefts. The Englifli and Dutch, 'wliofc 
atteiition was engaged 16 preventing France from 
incrcafing her Comnherde, herfettlements, and her 
navy, excited eitertiies $gainft hep on th^ conti- 
nent, and lavi'flbred immenfc.fums upon the houfe 
of Auftria, which wert ennployed againft France : 
but, at the peace, the luxury of pne crown re-^ 
ftored more riches to the other than it had t^keu 
from it by the war. 

The power of the houfe of Auftria, which 
ought to be formidable from the extent of it's do- 
minions, is confined by reafon of it's fituation; 
for moft of it's provinces are diftant from the fea. 
The foil of the country yields but a fmall quan- 
tity of wine, and few of the produftions that are 
fo much valued bv other nations. It affords nei- 
their oil, filk, nor fine wool, which are in fo 
much repute. This ftatc had no pretenfiohs to 
opulence, and knew nothow to be frugal. With 
the ufual luxury and pomp of great courts, it gave 
no encouragement to induftry and manufafiures, 
which might hq*e fupplied the means of induU 
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■ ging that expenfivc tafte. The contempt which 
* it has always fhcw'n for the fciences, previnted 
it's progrcfs in every thing. Artifts will never 
be eminent in any country where they are not 
a(Ii():ed by men of learning. Sciences and arts 
muft both languifli> wherever a freedom of thiok- 
ing is not allowed. The pride and intolerant fpirit 
of the Houfe of Auftria kept her vaft domains in 
a (late of poverty, fupcrftition, and a rude kind 
of luxury. 

Even the Low Countries, formerly fo cdc- 

braccd for their aftivicy and induftry, retained- 

nothing of their ancient fplendour. The traveller, 

who went to Antwerpj beheld with aftonifliment 

the ruins of a city formerly fo flourilhing. He 

compared it's exchange with the fuperb edifices 

af paganifm, after the abolition of idolatry. It 

prefented the fame folilude, the fame majefty. 

The indigent and melanchjiy citizens were ob- 

ferved walking about it, as under Conftantine, the 

tattered pricfts were fecn roaming around their 

deferced temples, or iitting at the foot of the aU 

*"" ""here the hecatombs had been facrificed, and 

the people their fortunes for a fmall piece 

per. Antwerp.-which had been, for two 

es, the fVore-houfe of the north, had not 

fingle fliip in it's harbour. Brufiels and 

in, far from fupplying other nations with 

lothiog, bought their own of.the Englilh. 

I'aluable article, the herring-filhery, had 

from Bruges to Holland. Ghent, Cour- 

nd fome other towns, found their linen 

< and 
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and. l^ce manufadures ckcreafe daily* Thofc ® ^^ ^ 
provinces, placed between the three jDoft en- 
lightened and mon: trading nations in Europe^ 
had not been able, with all their natural advan- 
tages> to fupport fo powerful a competition* 
After ftriying fome time againft opprcffion, 
againft impediments multiplied by ignorance, and 
againft- the privileges which a rapacious neigh- 
bour extorted from the continual wants of go- 
vernment, they were totally fallen to decay. 

P&iNcc Eugene^ as great in a political, as he was 
in a military capacity, with a mind faperior to every 
prejudice^ bad been long in fearch of the means 
of enriching a power, the boundaries of which 
he had fo greatly enlarged ; when a propofal was 
made to him of eftabliihing an India Company at 
Oftend* The firft contrivers of this fcheme had 
very extenfive views* .They pretended that, if 
this undertaking could be accomplilhed, it \(^uld 
excite a fpirit of induftry in all the ftates under 
the dominion of the houfe of Auilria; would 
fupply that power with a navy, one part of which 
would be in the Netherlands, and the other at 
Fiume and Trieft; would refcuc it from the kind 
of dependence it was ftill under for the fubfidies 
from England. and Holland 5 and render it for- 
midable to the coafts of Turkey, and even to the 
city of Conftantinople. 

Th£ able minifter, to whom this was addrefled, 
was very fenfible of the value of fuch overtures ; 
he would not, however, be too precipitate. To 
accuftom his own court and all Europe to this new 
eftablifhment, he ordered that two (hips fhould be 
I fent 
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B o^o K fgnt out 4:0 India in 17 17, with only his owri 
paiTports. Their voyage was fo fuccefsful, that 
more wei*e fent out the following years. Every 
expedition proved fortunate; and in 1722 the 
council of Vienna thdughc it was ncceflary to fe- 
curc the property of the adventurers, who were 
moftly Flemings, by the moft ample charter 
that ever had been granted. The only ftipulatiorl 
made, was, that the Company fliould pay to go* 
vernmcnt, till the end of the year 1714, three 
per cisnt. upon every thing exported or imported^ 
and after that period fix per cent. 

The rapacity of all governments is inconceiv^ 
able. Throughout the whole courfe of thii 
hiftory^ we ftiall not find perhaps one fingle tn* 
fiance, in which the tax has not accompanied the 
undertaking; not one fovercign^ who has not 
been defirous of fectiring to himfelf part of the 
har^eft before it was gathered in, without per- 
ceiving that thefe premature exaftions were the 
fureft Way of deftroying it. From whence does 
this kind of delirium arife ? Is it from ignorance, 
or from poverty ? Or is there a fecret feparation 
of the intereft peculiar to governmenCj from the 
general intereft of the ftate ? 

However this may be^ the new Corlnpanyj 
which had a capital of fix millions of florins, or 
10,800,006 livres*, appealed with advantage in 
all the markets bf India: They made two fettle- 
ments,' that of Coblom between Madras and Sa- 
drafpatnam, on the coaft of Coromandcli and 

that 
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that of Bankibafar, on the Ganges.. They were ® ^^ ^ 
even in fearch of a pkce where their Ihips might w ^ v * ^ 
touch foV rcfreftiments, arid had turned theif 
views upon Madagafcar fpr that purpofq. The 
Company were fo fortunate as to be able to repofe 
an intire confidence in theit agents, who had 
flicw'n a degree of refolution fufficienf to fur- 
mount every obftaclc that jealoufy had throw'n in 
their way ; and a (hare of underftanding, which 
had extricated t4icm from all the fnares that had 
been laid for them. This confidence was ftill 
increafed by the richnefs of their returnsi ftnd the 
taluc of their fhares, which brought in fifteen 
per cent* It is not to be fuppofed they would 
have been difappointed^ had not their projefts 
been oppofed by political intefefts; To give a 
dear .idea of the reafons of this policy, we muft 
trace the fubject f!*om the beginning. 
When Ifabella had fent out fhips to facilitate Caufetof 

.«!•/• n A • 11*1 11 the deitruc* 

the difcovery of America, and which proceeded tionofthe 
as far as the Philippine iflands, Europe was funk oftTL?^*' 
in fiich a ftate of ignorance, that it was thought 
proper to prohibit all fubjefts of Spain, who were 
ilbt natives of Caftile, from navigating to the Eaft 
and Weft Indies. That part of the Low Countries 
which had not recovered it*s liberty, having been 
ceded, in 1598, to the Infanta Ifabella, on her 
marriage with the Archduke Alberty the new fove- 
reigns were required to enter into a folemn en-: 
gagement, not to have any concern in this tradCii 
When thefe provinces were again united to the 
monarchy in 1638, no alteration was made in this 
odious ftipulation. The Flemings, juftly offended ' 

at 
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B o^o K a^ being abridged of the righti which all people 
are by nature intiUed to^ of trading wherever 
other nations are not legally poiTefied of an ex** 
clufive privilege^ complained loudly of this im- 
podtion. They were feconded ^by their governor 
the cardi,nal Infant, who procured the permiflipn 
to trade to the Eaft Indies, The aft to ratify 
this grant was not yet iifued, when Portugal 
fhook off the yoke under wt»ch it had fy long 
been opprefied. The fear of increafing the dif- 
content of the Portuguefe, whom the Spaniards 
wiihed rather to foOthe3 prevented the introdu&ion 
of a new rival to the Portuguefe in Afia^ and pro- 
tra&ed the conclufion of this important affair. . It 
was not yet fettled^ when it was refolved at Mun- 
fter, in i648> that the fubjedts of the king of 
Spain (hould never extend their trade in India be- 
yond what it was at that period. This aiS): 
ought not to have been lefs binding to the em* 
peror than it was to the court of Madrid i iince he 
poiTefles the Low Countries on the fame terms> 
and with the fame reftridtions they were fubjedt 
to when under the dominion of Spain. 

Such were the arguments made ufe of by diy; 
Englifh and the Dutch> in order to effed the fup« 
prcffion of the new Company, the fuccefs ' of 
which gave them great uncafinefs. Thofe two 
allies^ who by their maritime forces could have 
entirely deftroycd Oftend and it's tradcj were de- 
firous of avoiding a difpute with a power which 
they themfelves had raifed, and which they 
thought they ftood in need of againft the houfc 
of Bourbon. So tbatj^ though they were deter- 
mined 
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mined not to fuflTer the houfe of Auftria to go to 
the fiHirce of their riches^ they contented them- 
felves with making remonftrances on the violation 
of the itioft folemn engagements. They were 
feconded by France, which was equally interefted. 
in this mattcfj and was alfo guarantee of the vio- 
lated treaty. 

Thb emperor paid no regard to thefe repre-» 
featations« He was induced to perfift in his un« 
dertaking by the obftinacy of his own difpofition, 
by the ambitious profpe£t$ that had been fug- 
gefted to him, and by the great privileges and 
indulgences granted by Spain to the merchants^ 
refiding in his dominions. That crown then 
entertained the hopes of obtaining the heiref^of 
the houfe of Auftria for Don Carlos, and thought 
no conceflions too great for fuch an alliance* The 
union of thofe two courts, which had always been 
coniidered as irreconcileable, alarmed all Europe. 
Every nation thought itfelf in danger. Number* 
lefs leagues, were formed, and many treaties con* * 
eluded, to endeavour to diflblve that connexion, 
which was thought to be more dangerous th to it 
really was. All thefe attempts were ineffe6tual, 
till the council of Madrid, having no more 
treafures to laviih upon Germany, were con- 
vinced that they were purfuing a vifionary in^ 
tereft. Auftria was not furprized at the defedlion 
of her ally, and feemed determined to aiTert her 
claims, tnd efpecially her commercial interefts. 
Whether the maritime powers were intimidated 
by this fteadindsj or whether, as was more pro«* 
bably the cafe, they only confulted the didaces 
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B o^o K of found policy, th^y dctertnined to guarantee thisf 
pragmatic fandion in 1727. The court of Viepna 
acknowlegcd this important fervicc* by facrificing . 
the Oftend Company. 

Though the public z&s take notice only of a 
fufpenfion for fcven years, th« proprietors plainly 
faw that their ruin was determined upon, aod that 
this ftipuktion Vfraspnly infertcd frorn refpeft to the 
imperial dignity. Th^y had top higl^ an opinion 
of the court of London and the.ftatee-gtneral, to 
fuppofe they would have fecured.the indivifibility 
of the Auftrian dominions for a mere temporary 
advantage. This perfuauon determined them to 
think no more of Oftend, and to difpofe of their 
(lock fome other way. They mide fcvferal fuc- 
ceflive attempts to form an cftabliihment at 
Hamburgh, at Trieft, and in Tufcany; but all 
their endeavours proved abortive^ eithef from 
the badnefs of the fituation, the efforts of power- 
ful nations, or the intrigues of politics^ Thofe 
were the niofl: fuccefsful who turned tfaieir views 
towards Sweden. . . 

' The ftudy of nations. is of all others the moft 
interefting. The obferver d^lighti to be ac- 
quainted with the particular Rroke of charader 
that di{lingui(bes. each, people, and to feparate it 
ftooi the nuit>erous general chara6tcrittfcs that ac- 
company itt In vain has tius.diftingui&ing mark 
takers a tin^Sture from events: in vain havcna- 
I tural or oiQ^.^l caufea altered the fliadei q£ it. Aj 
peoetratii^ eye "traces ii; through aU thcfedif- 
guifes> and perceives It notwlthftanding tbefe 
variations* . The more extenfive the fteW of pb- 
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fenratit^n is, th€ greater number of ages it prefcnts * ^^^ * 
to be eftitnatcd, and of periods to invcftigate> fo 
much the more eafy is it to determine the pro- 
blem. Etery age, and every period, gives, ;f 
we may be allowed the expreflionj it*s own equa« 
tioti; and a)l thefe cannot be folved without 
difcovering the truth, which was, as it were, 
wrapped upin them. 

fiuT* the defite of being acquainted With a 
Aatton, muft increafe in proportion to the part 
it has borne upon the theatre of the univerfe, and 
to the influence it has- had in thofe majeftic ot 
terrible fcencs that have Agitated the globe. The 
taufe and eflefts of this great tumult attrack 
equally the attention of the learned aftd of the 
multitude; and it is feldom that we are tired of 
reflefting up^on them. Are the Swedes to be 
fanked among the people who have acquired A 
celebrated name ? This is a point which my read- 
ers will decide. 

Sweden was little know'h before it's ferocious 
inhabitants had concurred with the other barba- 
rians of the North in the fuBvcrfion of the Roman 
empire. After they had fpread deftruftion with 
the violence and rapidity of a torrent, they Ye- 
turned to their former obfcurity. An unculti- 
vated and defert i-egion, without manners, with- 
out pdli^ty, and without form of government, 
could fcarce fix the attention of Eurdpe, which 
was then but little enlightened, and which rnade 
tio eflfbrts to emerge from it's ignorance. If we 
may believe fotm old chronicles, of doubtful 
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■ ®y^ ^ authority, plunder and aflaffinations wcxc vcfjr 
^ J - ^ frequent. Sometimes one finge chief ruled over 
the whole country, which at other times was 
divided among feveral mailers. Thefe rivals^ 
greedy of power, had recourfe to the mod ftiame* 
ful or mod violent methods to fupplant each 
totheri and revolutions were perpetually tak* 
ing place. It was between fathers and cbil* 
dren that thefe wars were more particularly in- 
veterate. Chriftianity, which was adopted ia 
this country at the end of the eighth, or the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, did not produce 
the lead alteration in the condition of thefe 
people. The fame animofity, the fame contefts^ 
and the fame calamities were ftill experienced. 
This dreadful ftate had been but very little im* 
, proved, when fome unfortunate events plsfced 
Sweden under the dominion of the Danes, or in a 
kind of alliance which partook of flavery. This 
ihameful bondage was dilTolved by Guftavus 
Vafa, who, in 1521, was chofeti adminiftrator 
of the ftate, and two years after, it*s monarch. 

Thb empire was then in a ft^te of, anarchy. 
The priefts excrcifcd the principal authority j 
and the treafury received annually no more than 
twenty-four thoufand marks of filver, although 
the public expences amounted to fixty thoufand. 
The new king (hewed himfclf worthy of the 
tioijUioii to which he was railed, by concentrating 
in his hand$, powers that wete difFufely fcattcred, 
by, rendering the crown hereditary in hi&faoiily, 
by depriving the clergy of part of their ufurpa- 
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tionsj by fubftituting Lutheranifm to the cfta- ^ ^^ ^ 
bliftied form of worfhip, and by prudently fettling 
the nature and appropriation of the taxes : but 
this fovereignj having carried his fy&tm of re- 
fomnation too far^ precipitated his fubjedls into 
misfortunes which mighty and ought to have 
been forefeen. 

Sweden, which, from the nature of. it's pro- 
duAions, it's wants,' and the extent of it's coafts, 
feemed deilined for navigation, had nevcrtheleft 
negleded it, fince it's inhabitants had been dif-* 
gutted of piracy. The people of Lubeck traded 
with them for their provifions ; and brought thenn. 
fait, ftufFs, and all the foreign merchandize they 
confumed. No Ihips were feen in their roads i nor 
were there any magazines in their towns, which 
did not belong to that republic. 

The haughty foul of Guftavus could not brook 
this dependence. He was determined to break 
the bands that cramped the induftry of his fub* 
jeAs J but he was too precipitate in his. meafures* 
He fllut his harbours againft the people of Lu- 
beck, before he had built any (hips, and before 
he had got any merchants. From this period 
there was fcarcc any further intercourfc between 
his fubje^ and other nations. The whole king* 
<lom fell into a ftate of languor, of which it would 
be difficult to form &ny adequate idea. Some 
Englitti and Dutch ihips, which appeared there 
at diftant intervals, had but imperfe^ly remedied 
(his evil^ when Guftavus Adolphus afc^nded the 
tiirone, . . 
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He fignaliwd the firft yes^rs of his veign by fc- 
yetH ufeful alterations. Agriculture was encou- 
raged; the mines were wor)ced with greater flcillx 
companies were formed to trade to Perfia and 
the Weft Indies ; the foundations of a new colony 
were laid on the coaft of North America. The 
Swediih flag was difplayed in all the European 
latitudes. 

This new fpirit was of fliort duration. The 
Hiccefs of the great Guftavus in war, turned en- 
tirely the genius of the nation to arms.. All men 
were ftimulated with the defire of rendering their 
names illuftrious, by following the traces of thi^ 
hero, and of his difciples. The hope of plun- 
der was united to the love of glory. Every man 
was eager to conquer the enemy, and tq enrich 
himfelf with their ^oils. The national education 
Was entirely military, .and the houfes feemcd to 
be converted Into camps. The temples, t^e 
caftle-s, and even the fimpleft dwelling places 
were adorned with numberlefs trophies. Oqc ge* 
neration of foldiers was fucceeded by an^other of ^ 
fimilar, or ftill more daring nature. This enthu-r 
fiafm had fpread itfclf among the lower ranks of 
people, as among the higheft. Labours of ^ fi^r 
p^rior, or of a meaner kind were att equally de- 
fpiied; and a Swede thought himfelf born Qnly tq 
conquer^ and to regulate the deftinies. of ea^^ires,. 
This martial fury had been carried beyond all 
bounds under Charles XII. but h was extinguiXh- 
ed after the tragical death of that extr^rdinary 
man. 
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THf Swedes then became quite another people. 
The txhiiuftcd ftate of the kingdom; the lofs of 
foroicr gonquefts j the elevation of Ruffia ; every 
ckrcumftance, in a word> tended to difguft the 
moft <:Qnfident of a fyftem, which it was no longer 
poflible to follow Vi^ith any hopes of fuccefs, or 
even without the rifque of completing the ruin of 
an edifice already Ihaken by repeated and violent 
ihocks. Pcaec was the wilh both of thofe who 
had grow'n old in the fcrvice of the field, and of 
thofe whofc age had not yet called them to bear 
. ^rrns. The cry of the whole nation was ibr it's 
libc^rtyj which lyd been fucceffively attacked with 
f^recaytionf dcftroyed by Charles XI. and even 
ihe (hadow of which had been taken away by the 
vnfortuoatc hionarch, who had juft defcended 
into tl?e grave without iflue. All the orders of 
the Hate were affetnbled; and without abolishing 
th^ regal title, they rcftored the republican form of 
gqver(MTfient, and even gave it a greater degree 6f 
cxteofion than it had had before. 

This great revolution was not preceded by any 
commotion, nor followed by any dift-urbance. All 
thjC.. changes were made upon mature delibera- 
tion. The firft attention was paid to the moft 
necefiary^ profe({}oii9, - which till then had been 
;uanaticeda or defpifc^. The arts of convenienoi, 
iOr ^ega,nce^ were foon introduced. The young 
.Dobilicy traveljged intQ every part of Europe 
where th^y might, gain any kind of knowlege. 
.ThQfe citbef)s> who had been for a long time ab- 
fei^t frond their country while it' remained in a 
^Ke of ruio anddevaftation, returned and brought 
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B 0^0 ic back with them the various talents they had ac- 
quired. Order, political oeconomy, and the fc- 
ycral branches of government, became fubjeds 
of inquiry. Whatever concerned the rcpubUc 
was maturely difcuflfed in the general afiemblies, 
and freely sipprovcd or cenfurcd in the public 
writings. Soitie ufeful publications upon the 
abftrufe fcienccs appeared, which were worthy of 
the notice pf fhe mod enlightened nations. A 
language, hitherto barbarous, was at length fixed 
to fome grsimatical rules^ and acquired, in pro* 
cefs of time, a degree of pecilton and elegance* 
The manners and morals of the people undeff- 
, w^pt ftjU nrK)re neceifary and more fortunate al- 
terations. Politenefs, affability, and a fpirit of 
communication fucceeded to that fternnefs of 
tcp^pcry/apd that roughnefs of charader, which 
a continp^l ftatc of warfare had left behind it. 
Improvements of every kind were adopted^ from 
' yrhatever part of the globe they came. Fo- 

reigners, i who introduced any new difcoveries, 
-pr 4ny branch of wfeful knowlegc, met with en- 
.ppuragfsrhenti an^it was at this favourable junc- 
.mre that the agents of the O&end Company tr^dc 
(heir appcftriinf e, 
Thf SwHei A RiOH merchant of Stockholm, named Hcniy 
irthe jndu Koning, approved of their fchemes, and procurecl 
mlntfin the approbation of the diet in 1731. An Indiii 
r^'^^h^^^y Company was eftabliihed, with an exdufivc pri* 
vilcge of trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 
T}ie charter was only for fifteen years. It wa« 
thought that this would be the beft expedient, 
f ipb:er to afford v\ c yly opportui^jty pf rectifying 
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any impcrfcftions incident to new undertakings^ • ^^^ ^ 
' or to relieve the anxiety of many citizens who 
warmly oppofed an enterprize^ which they 
thought repugnant to' the nature of the climate 
and the conftitution. In order^ as much as pof- 
fible, to unite the advantages of a free trade with 
thofe of a privileged aflbciationj it was agreed 
that the ftock (hould riot be -fixed, and that each 
proprietor Ihould be at liberty to withdraw his 
own at the end of every voyage. As moft of the 
adventurers were foreigners, chiefly Flemings, 
it was thought equitable to fecure a prdfit to the 
nation, by obliging them to pay the government 
fifteen hundred filver dollars, or three thoufand 
three hundred and ninety livres ^ upon the cargo 
of every (hip. 

This tax did not prevent the Company from 
fitting out five-and-twenty (hips, during the time 
that their charter lafted. Three of thefe were 
fent to Bengal, and two«and- twenty to China* 
One of thefe Ihips was wrecked with it's whole 
cargo, and three of them periflbed without any 
lading. Notwithilanding thefe misfortunes, the 
proprietors, befide their capital, received eight 
hundred feventeen and a half per cent, which, one 
.year with another, amounted to fifty^four and a 
half per cent, a profit infinitely great, though 
each of the proprietors was obliged to make and 
to pay his own infurances out of it. 

In 1746 the Company obtained a new charter 
fcr twenty years. They difpatched fuccellively 

three 
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* ^yf ^ three veflels to Surat, and thirty^thrce to Canton, 
, one of which wa$ wrecked wi;h all it's lading, 
near the place of it's deftinatiofn. The profits o( 
the propriet^ors arofe to eight hundred feventy- 
.€me and onC quarter per cent, or forty^threc per 
<;enr« every y^ar.. A remarkable eveij): diftin* 
guiibed this charter from the firft. From the 
year 17 53*: the proprietors gave up the liberty 
. they had always enjoyed^ of withdrawing their 
. capital at pkafure, and rcfolvcd to form theaj- 
felves into apenpanent body. The ftate induced 
!them to consent to this new arrangement^i by 
taking no ojore than a duty of twenty per cent. 
\Kpon all th^ mercantile articles that ihould be 
confuiiXKd in the kingdom^ inftcad of feventy-five 
tboufand livres * which it had received fpr feven 
years paft upon every vqyage, . This facrific^ had 
been niade with a dcfign tq enable the Swedifli 
Company tQ fuftain the competition of that which 
had juft been eftablilhed at Embden: hut the 
public necefiitiQS. occafiooed this indul^nce to be 
, retraced in 176^. Perfi<^y was carried fo far, 
that even all the arrears were required to be paid. 

In 1766, the monopdy^nf as renewed for twen- 
ty year^ (pore. Thq Cwnpany leat the govern- 
ment 1,250,000 Uvresf without intereft, and twi^e 
that fum upon an intereft of fix per cent. The 

firft of thefe loans waa^^oJbe fuccefliyely|)ajdAff 

by retaining the 93^^759 livres J, wi^ich;|hf Com- 

j)any had ^epgaged. tp give fo^ every fhjp they 

fitted outi and the fecon4 was to be retyrntd 

• 3>i2Sl- t 5 2,083 U 65, ^d. J 3,9061. 15 s. 
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at four ftipulated periods. Before the flrft of ^_^^ ^ 
January 1778, onc-and-twenty veflfeb had been 
fent off, all for China ; four of which were ftill 
expelled. The feventcen that had returned, had 
brought baefc with them twenty- two millions fix 
hundred thoufand pounds weight of tea, and fomc 
other articles of much lefs importance. It can* 
not be precJfcly afcertained what profits have 
accrued from thefe expeditions j but it may be 
prefumed that they were confiderable, flnce the 
fliares have gained as far as two-and-forty per 
cent. ' It is however generally know*n, that the 
dividend was twelve per cent, in 1 770, and that 
it has been fix per cent, all th^ other years,' and 
that the Company is charged with the infurances 
flnce 1753. 

The Company have fixed the feat of their 
affairs at Gottcnburg, the pofition of which af-. 
forded conveniences for the fitting out of fhips, 
and for the fale of goods, which were not to be 
met with in the other ports of the kingdom. A 
preference lo ufeful has confldcrably increafed 
aAivity in k's road, and the cultivation of itS 
utftkovf. 

At the origin of the Company, their ftock va-. 
rkd from one voyage, to another. It was faid to 
be rated at 0x millions^ in 1753, and at fivef 
•iilf ae ^ laft convention. The beft informed 
perAns know nothing upon this in^portant point 
eycept from mere canjedurej for the matter was 
never laid before the. public. As the Swedes 

.* ««^<Wt. t 208U333 ^ 6«-. 8 4. 
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• ^^^ ^ had at firft much Icfs concern in this ftock than 
they have had finc«> the government have thought 
proper to envelope it in myftery. In order to 
effeA this, it was enafted, that any dire&or who 
ibpuld divulge the names of the pfoprietorsj or 
the Aims they had.fubfcribed, fhould be fufpend- 
ed, or even depofed^ and fhould forfeit for ever 
all the money he had ventured in this under* 
taking. This fpirit of myftery> inconceivable in 
a free country, continued five-^and-thirty years. 
Twelve of the proprietors, were indeed to exa* 
mine the accounts of the diredors every four years ; 
bm thefe examiners were appointed by the direc- 
tion. Since the year 1767, the proprietors them* 
felves are the perfons who choofe thefe commif- 
faries, and who receive their reports at a general 
meeting. This new arrangement will certainly 
have diminiihed corruption. Secrecy in politics^ 
is like lying; it may preferve a ftate for the mo* 
ment^ but muft certainly ruin it in the end. Both 
are only ferviceable to evil minded perfons. 

The produce of the fales has not always been 
equal. It has. Ueen .more or lefs confiderable, 
according to the number and fize of the fhipi 
employed in the trade; and according to the 
dearnefs of the articles at the place of their ma« 
nufaAure, or their fcarcity in Europe. We may 
however affirm^ that i^ has fcarce ever beeo lower 
than two millions of livres *, and has never rifen 
higher than five millions f* Tea has always 
jrielded four-ftfths of this producCt . ; i 

• 83,3331. 6fi. 8d, : t ao8,333K 65*. 8d. 
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It is with piaftresj bought at Cadiz^ that theft ® ^^ ^ 
affairjs have been tranfaded. The little that hais * .■■■^. V - m / 
been brought from other parts does not deferve 
to be mentioned. 

Ths confumption in Sweden was at firfl: rather 
more confiderable than it has been fince, becaule 
originally there was no duty upon the Afiatic 
produ&ions. Motft of them have been (ince fub-» 
jefted to a tax of twenty, or five-and-twenty per 
cent, f fome. of them even, fiich as the filks, have 
been prohibited at times, Thefe taxes hiive re- 
duced the annual confumption of the kingdom to 
the value of three hundred thoufand liyres *^ All 
the reft is exported on paying to the ftate one* 
ci^th per cent, on the produce of the lale. 
Sweden, confidering the little fpecie it has, and 
the mediocrity of it's intrinfic refburces, cannot 
admit of a higher degree of luxury ; t^ which we 
(hall foon be convinced. 

Sweden, including the part of Finland and P«fentf»it« 
Lapland, under it's dominion, is of prodigious 
eictent. It's coafls, which are in general difficult 
of accefs, are embarraffed with an infinite niam- 
ber of rocks, and many fmall iflands, where fome 
men, almoft favages, live by fifliing. The in- 
terior part of the country is very mountainous. 
Some plains, however, are to be found, the ibil of 
which, though fandy, marfhy^ and full of ferru*- 
ginous matteti it not barren, efpecially in the 
nwft fauthern provinces. To the north pf the 
empire, want has. taught the people, that they 

.. ♦ 12,5001. 
'. ^* • 

Could 
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• ^^^ ^ could live upon bread made of tkc tArk of the 
birch-crecy wkh a few roocs and a licdc rye* la 
order to procure a nouriihment mor^ wholefiarad 
and more agreeable^ they have endeavoured co 
ibw fame of the high grounds» after biviag felled 
and burnt the trees that were upon them. The 
moft prudent among them have given up this 
pra&icfy after having obferved^ that trees and 
grafs no longer grew upon a ftoiiey and meagre 
IbiU exbaufted by two or three plentifui harvefts. 
Very large fpaces of territory are covered with 
lakes of greater or lefs extent : Thefe ufelefi col«- 
ledions of ^ water, have been (kiifully turned to 
advantage^ in eftabltihing, with the help of fe- 
veral rivers^ canals> and fluiccs^ an uninterrupted 
navigation from Stockholm to Gottenburg. 

This floetch of the natural ftate of Sweden, 
would induce us to fuppofe that this country was 
never much peopled, though it has fometime^ 
been called the manufa&ory of human kind. Pro- 
bably the numerous bands that came from thence^ 
and which, under the fo-much-dreaded name of 
Goths and Vandals, ravaged and fobdued fi> 
many regions *of Europe, were only fwarms of 
Scythians and Sarmatians, who came thither in a 
conftant fucceffion by the north of Afia. Yet k 
would be, perhaps, a miftake to Aippofe, that this 
vaft country was always as thinly peopled as it ia 
now. According to all probabtlicy, three hun« 
dred years ago, thii country bad more inhiU>itiMiis 
tban it has at prefent, though at. that time tbijr 
profeiTed the catholic religion, which enjoins the 
monaftic life and the celibacy of the clergy. 
* The 
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The account taken in 17.51 did not compute the ^ 00 k, 
numher of fouls at more than two milUoaSt two 
hundred and twen^-ntne thoufand, fix hundred 
and fixty-one« In 1769 this, number, was in* 
creafcd by three hundred and forty<>three thou>* 
fand. It is gea^rali]^ fuppofed^ that fioce this 
periodj the population^ only the thirteenth part of 
which dwells in the towns^ has not increafed, but 
has rather diminiflied ; and this calamity is to be 
attributed to miferyj* and to the prevalence of 
epidemic difeafes* 

The number of inhabitants would be greater 
in Sweden if it were not continually deferted by 
the natives, who frequently never return. There 
are men in all nations, who, either from motives 
of curiofity, 6r from a natural reftleffnefs, ftnd 
without any determinate objeft, are fond of going 
from one country to another ^ but this is only 
the mjUady of a few individuals, and cannot be 
cOnlidered as the general caufe of a conftanc 
emigration. There is a natural propenfity in all 
dien to love their own country, which is rather 
to be accounted for from moral, than from nattn 
ral principles. An inherent fondnefs for fociety^ 
the' ties of blood and of friend&ip, an acquaint- 
aoce with the climate and language, tJtat par-^ 
tiality we are fo apt ro conirad for the place^ the 
manaers^ and tha way of life wq are accuftomed 
to ; all thefe are, to a rational being, fo many 
n^ives of attachment to the land in which he- 
was bom and educated. They mufl: be po>¥eifttl 
iild^ements that can determine him to brtak aft 
the<« ties at once^ a^d fo prefer another country^ 

where 
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* %^ ^ where all will appear extraordinarf and new ta 
him. In Sweden, where the whole power refidea^ 
in the ftates compofed of the leveral orders of the 
kingdom, even i^at of the peafants, every one 
ihould naturally be more attached to his country; 
yet emigrations are very frequent, and there is no 
feafon to be furprized at it. 

Thb lands in cultivation were formerly divided 
Into fourfcore thoufand and fifty«>two hemmans, 
or farms, which it was not permitted to parcel 
out. By an error dill more palpable, the laws 
had determined the number of perfons that might 
live upon each of thefe farms. When this num- 
ber was completed, the father of a family was 
obliged himfelf to expell from his^houf<^ his chil- 
dren born after that period, iiowever he might.be 
in want of them tq increafe the mafs of his pro* 
du(5lions. It had been expeded that this regula* 
tion would occafion the clearing of the unculti- 
vated lands, and produce new bemmans. But it 
fhould have been forefecn, that men, kept in fuch 
a ftate of oppreflion, would neither, have the will 
nor the means of attending to new eftabliihments i 
^nd that moft of them would go into foreign 
countries, in fearch of that tranquillity of which 
their own fo unjuftly deprived them. The eyes . 
of the government were not opened 'till the year 
1748. At this period it was at length under-* 
ftood, that the public required, that the labourers, 
ftould have no greater extent of foil than they 
could conveniently work ; and the diet allowed 
them to divide their inheritance into as ntvany 
portions as they fhould think proper. This new 

arrange- 
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arrafTgentieht of thJflgs has already klfened the ^ ^y^ ^ 
emigrattom, and-muft, in procefs of time, bring 
On the improvcrhent of agriculture. 

This was, it h faid, in i tolerably flourilhing 

ftatc when Goftavus Vafa afcendcd the tferone. 

This opinion is evidently an improbable one, 

fince before' that period the empire had oAly 

emerged from the horrors of anarchy, to paft 

under the yoke of foreign tyranny. It is at leaft 

a fad, that fince that time, this firft of the arcs 

has been always in a languid ftate. The nation 

rftas contintially been reduced to the neceflity of 

drawiFTg a great part of it's fubfiftence from it's 

neighbours, and fotnetimes to the amount of fix 

of feveri millroi^ of livres** Matty caufes have 

con^trifcuted to tnis misfortune. Among the moft" 

confiderable may be reckoned the diftribution of 

a fmall number of men over too great a fpace. 

The diftance at which they were from one an*. 

other, obliged each of them fcparately to provide 

for almoft all his own wants, and has prevented 

tbem all from ferioufly devoting themfelves to 

any profcflion, and even to the cultivation of the 

lands. 

The infufKciency of the harvefts threw the ftaf^ 
into continual embarralTments. The meafures' 
adopted at diftant intervals to* remove this evil, 
have not produced the defired efFe(^. At length, 
in 1772, the government • had the firmncfs to' 
ftfikc at the principal caufe of it, by prohibiting 
the diftilling of the corn. Unfortunatclyi th6 

• From 25o,ocol. ta 291,666 !• 13 s, 4d. 
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B. o-o K' ia^3 ^.gre not of fuffieient force to counteradt 

^' w ' the paflion thefe people had for this kind of 
fpirit J and the ftate was obliged to relax the fcve- 
rity of them. It's condefcenfion was not indeed 
carried fo far, as to authorize the citizens to pre- 
pare this liquor themfelves, as they were ufed to 
do ; but it engaged to furnifh thenn with about 
three hundred thoufand tons of grain for this pur^ 
pofe, inftead of a million of tons that were be- 
fore employed in it. 

Since this epocha, Sweden has draw*n much 
lefs corn from foreign markets. Some of her 
writers on agriculture have even pretended, that 
(he might do without this affiilance, if the nation 
were to forfake it's erroneous methods of pro- 
ceeding in thefe matters. This opinion will not 
meet with many partifans. Whether it be frpm 
the defe6t of the foil, of climate, or of induftry, it 
is certain, that the fame number of men working 
the fame number of days, and with the fame 
means, dq not bring forth in this region more 
than a third part of the produdions obtained in 
more fortunate countries. 

These difadvantages of agriculture mufl: be 
Gompenfated by the mines, mod of which be- 
Ipngcd formerly to the priefts. From the hands 
of the clergy, they pafled, in 1480, into thofe of the 
government. By a ftill more fortunate revolution 
they have fince become the property of individuals. 

There is only the gold mine, difcovered in 
1738, that has remained with the ftate. As it 
yields ohly (even or eight hundred ducats* per 

• Between three and four hundred pounds on an average. 
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aftnumi and that this furrt is infufEcient to defray ® .0^^ ^ 
the expences of working it, no native, or fo- 
reigner has yet offered to take it upon himfelf. 

The filvcr mine of Sala has been know'n fince 
the eleventh century. During the courfe of the 
fourteenth, it yielded twenty-four thoufand marksj 
and in the fifteenth, no more than twenty-one 
thoufand two hundred and eighty. It fell more and 
more, 'till the beginning of the century in which 
we now live* At; prefent it produces from feven- 
teen to eighteen hundred marks every year. This 
is fifteen or fixteen times more than all the other 
mines taken together: 

. Alum, fulphur, cobalt, and vitriol are more 
abundant. Thefc are nothing, however, or 
fcarcely any thing in comparifon of the mines of 
copper, and cfpecially of iron. From the year 
1754 to 1768, there were exported annually nine 
hundred and ninety-five thoufand fix hundred and 
feven quintals of this laft metal. It then became 
to be lefs in vogue, becaufe Ruflia brought to 
market iron of the fame quality twenty per cent, 
cheaper* The Swedes were obliged to lower 
their price, and they muft lower it Hill more, in 
order not to lofe entirely the mofl important 
branch of their trade. The mod intelligent 
among them have taken the refolution of working 
their iron themfelvcs, and of converting it into 
fteel, wire, nails, cannon, anchors, and other 
materials of primary neceffity to other nations j 
and the government has prudently encouraged 

this induftry by gratifications. Thefe favours 
have met with general approbation} >^rhile opi- 

E a nions 
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* 9-.^ ^ nions have been divided with refpcft to thofe 
granted to other manufaftures. 

There was not, properly fpeaking, any manu- 
fafturc in the kingdom at the memorable «ra 
which reftored it to it's liberty. It was foon di- 
vided by two parties ; one who difplayed an inor- 
dinate paflion for all forts of nianufaftureS) and 
lavilhcd the maft cxceffive encouragements upon* 
them all, without diftinguilhing thofe which 
might be ufeful, from thofe which might be pre- 
judicial to the ftate. Great confulion arofe, from 
which the nation emerged only to fall into an 
cxcefs equally fatal. The oppofitc party having 
prevailed, (hewed as much averfion for the manu-* 
faftuj-es of necefllty, as for thofe that were merely 
v/orks of luxury, and deprived them both indif- 
criminately of all the privileges and favours that 
had been heaped upon them. Notwithftanding 
the prodigalities of the treafury, they had as yet 
acquired no confidence; and the fuppreffion of 
thefe enormous grants occadoned their total de- 
cay. The foreign artifts, and even thofe of the 
country, difappeared. The flattering profpcck 
of promoting great induftry vaniflied at once 5 and 
the nation found itfelf nearly in the fame date as 
it was in before the year 1720. 

The fifberies have not fharcd the fame fate as 
the arts. The only one that deferves our notice, 
in a political point of view, is the herring fifhcry* 
It cannot be traced farther back than 1740. Be^ 
fore that period, the herrings did npt frequent the 
coafts of Sweden. They then came in fhoals to 
the coaft of Gottenburgh, which they have never 

fince 
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fincc forfakcm X^e nation confumes annually ®^y^ ^ 
forty thoufand barrels of this fi(h -, and there are 
one hundred and lixty thoufand barrels exported s 
which, at the rate of thirteen livres fifteen fols * 
^ch, brings in a revenue of 2,200,000 livres f to 
the ftate. 

Th« Swcdifli "nation was not yet poffeflTed of 
this advantage, .when the government refolved, 
that foreign navigators fhouid not be allowed to 
introduce into the ports of Sweden any other 
than the commodities of «their own country s and 
that they ftiould not even be permitted to convey 
thefe from one harbour of the kingdom to ano- 
ther. That famous edid, know'n by the name 
of pJ^ard des produSions^ reftored navigation, 
which had long iince been annihilated by the 
calamities of war. A flag, which had been hi- 
tlierco unknow'n, was now difplayed on all the 
feas. The feamcn foon acquired fkill and expe- 
rience* Some aWe politicians were even of opi- 
nion that their progrefs was growing too confix 
derablc for a depopulated country. They thought 
it would be more adyifeable to confine themfelve* 
to the exportation of their own produce, and the 
importation of fuch foreign commodities as they 
wanted, and totally to lay afide the mere freight- 
ing trade* This fyftem was warrrily oppofed. 
Some able men were of opinion that, far frona 
reftraining this branch of induflry, it ought to be 
encouraged, by abolifhing every regulation that 
Alight tend to obftrudt it. The exclufive right 

♦About IIS, 5fcl. -f 91,6661. 138, 4d« . 
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BOOK of pafTing the Sound waS formerly appropriated 
to a few towns, diftinguifhed by the name of 
Staple. All the parts fituated to the north of 
Stockholm and Abo, were obliged to fend their 
commodities to one of thcfe ftaplcs, and there to 
take in thofc of the Baltic, which they could have 
procured cheaper at firft hand. Thefe odious 
dillinftions, contrived in barbarous times, and 
tending to favour the monopoly of merchants, 
ftill fubfitl to this day. The wifeft fpeculators in 
political matters, wifh to fee them abolifhcd, that 
a more general competition may produce greater 
induftry. 

If we were to judge of the trade of Sweden by 
the number of ftiips it' employs, we fliould think 
it very important. But when we confider, that 
this country fells nothing but tar, pitch, jpotafh, 
planks, fifh, and coarfe metals, we (hall not be 
lurprized to find, that it*s annual exports do not 
exceed 15,000,000 livres *• The returns would 
ftill be lefs by one-fourth, if we were to be regu- 
lated by the accounts of the cuftoms. But it is a 
know'n fad, that although they are only de- 
frauded of five per cent, upon the exports, yet 
they are cheated of fiye-and-twenty per cent, on 
the imports. Admitting this, there would be an 
almoft complete balance between what was fold 
and what was bought j and the kingdom would 
neither gain nor^ofe by it's outward connexions. 
Perfons extremely well verfed in thefe matters^ 
pretend even that the balance is to the difadi- 

* 625,000. 
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vantage of the ftate, and that it has only filled up 
the deficiency which this circumftance muft have 
occafioned in it's fpecie, by the help of the fub- 
fidics that have been granted- by foreign powers. 
It behoves the nation to redouble all it's efforts 
to extricate itfelf from fo difagreeable a fituation. 
Let us examine whether the troops are upon a 
better footing. 

Before the reign of Guftavus Vafa, every 
Swede was a foldier. Upon an emergency of the 
ftate, the hufbandman left his plough, and took 
up his bow. The whole nation was inured to 
war by civil commotions, which were unfortu- 
nately continual. Government had then but five 
hundred men in pay; bu*; in 1542, this fmall 
corps was increafed to fix thoufand. In order to 
be difencumbered from the maintenance of thefe 
forces, it was fuggeiled, that a portion of the 
domains of the crown ihould be affigned to them. 
This plan, oppofed for a long time by. private 
interefts, was at length carried into execution. 
Charles XI. refumed the royal lands, which his 
predeceffors, and efpecially queen Chriftina, had 
lavifhed upon their favourites, and fettled the 
moft valuable part of his army upon them. 

This army confifts at prefent of a body of 
twelve thoufand and twenty-eight men, always' 
affembled, formed indifcriminately of natives and 
foreigners, having a regular pay, and fcrving to 
garrifon all the fortrdfes of the kingdom. There 
is another corps ftill more diftinguifhed, and con- 
fidered by the people as the bulwark of the em- 
pire i it is that which is know'n by the title of: 

E 4 national 
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national troops. It confifts of thirty-four thot>« 
fand two hundred and fixty-fix men, who are 
aflembled only one-and-twenty days in every year. 
They have no pay : but they have received from 
government^ under the name of Boftely poflefBons 
fufficient for their fubfiftence. From the com- 
mon foldier to the general^ every man has a 
dwelling of his own, and lands which he muft 
cultivate. The conveniences of the lodging, 
and the extent and value of the territory, are 
proportioned to the rank every man holds in this 
corps. 

This inftitution has received the encomiums 
of all Europe. Thofe who have feen the efFefts 
of it upon the fpot, have been lefs warm in their 
approbation of it. They have obferved, that 
thefe lands, which were paffing with rapidity 
from' one pofleffor to another^ were always in the 
grcateft diforder : that the character of the huf- 
bandman was diametrically oppofite to that of the 
military man : that the man who cultivated the 
land attached himfclf to it, from the care he be- 
flowed upon it, and never quitted it without 
regret; while the foldier, led by his profeflion 
from one province of the kingdom to another; or 
from one country to a diftant region, ought al- 
ways to hold himfelf in readinefs to march cheer- 
fully at the firft ftroke of the drum, or the firft 
found of the trumpet ; that the labours of the 
field grow languid, when they are not feconded 
by a numerous family ^ that it was confequently 
the duty of the farmer to marry ; while the dwell- 
ing under tents, and in camps, and the hazards 

of 
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ofwar^ required a^n ui^iiarried manj whofe cou<- 
rage was not to be enervated by any tender conr 
ne&ion i who niight live every where withouc 
4ny local prediledion^ and might e^pofe his life 
i^vtry inftant without regret : that the perfefftioa 
of military difcipline was loft witliout conftant 
exercife, while the cultivation of the land, ad- 
mitting of no reftj and fuffering no intermiffion^ 
except in that rigorous feafon, which feparated 
the armies, and hardened the foil, the fame hands 
would be unfit to wield the fword, and to dired: 
the plough: that the two profeflions recurred 
$:ach of them a great degree of experience, and 
rhat the uniting of them in the fame perfon, was 
a fure method of having only indifierent farmers^ 
and bad foldiers : that thefe lands, thus diftri<^ 
buted, muft either become hereditary, or return 
to the ftate ; if they were made hereditary, there 
would foon be none left for other proprietors ; 
gnd if they returned to the ftate, this was the 
means of reducing to beggary, from one moment 
to another, a multiplicity of children of both 
fexes, and of peopling the kingdom, at the end 
pf five or fix campaigns, with unfortunate 
prphans: in a word, that the cuftom of the Bojiei 
appeared to them fo pernicious, th^t they did not 
hefitate to rank it among the number of caufes 
that rendered a fcarcity of corn fo frequent ia 
Sweden. 

The fituation of this country has determined it 
to create two very different naval corps: one 
confifting of a great number of gallies, and a 
few flat-bottomed boats, for the defence of it's 

coafisj 
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M o^o K coafts, fall of fhoals ; the other compofcd of 
ibur-and-twcnty fliips of the line, and three-and- 
twcnty frigates, for aiore diftant latitudes- In 177^ 
th^y were both of them in a moft ruinous con- 
dition. Since that period, thefe veffds, moft of 
which are made of deal, becaufe there is very 
Utile oak in the country, and which were almoft 
falling to pieces with age, have been repaired. Swe- 
den may poffibly be in abfolute want of all her gal^ 
lies I but flie muft infallibly determine to leffen the 
number of her fliips. ' Her powers will never 
allow her to arm even half of them. 

The public revenue of this kingdom does not 
exceed fixteen or feventcen millions of livres *. 
It is collected by a land- tax, the returns of the 
cuftoms, by duties upon copper, iron> and 
ftampcd paper, by a poll-tax, and a free gift ; 
attd by fome other articles lef^ confiderable* 
This is very little for the wants of government; 
and yet it's debts mvjft be paid from this trifling 
fum. ' 

These debts amounted to feven millions five 
hundred thoufand livres fj when Charles XI. 
came to the crown. That prince, Who was an 
ceconomift in a manner becoming a fovereign, 
paid them off. He did more than this, for he 
recovered feveral of the domains conquered in 
Germany, and which had been mortgaged to 
powerful neighbours. He likewife redeemed the 
crown jdwels, upon which confiderable fums had 

* From 666,666 1. 13s. 4.d. 10708,333!. 6st 8d. 
t 312,500!. 
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been borrowed in Holland. He fortified the ^ 9^^ ^ 
frontier towns, fuccoured his allies, and often 
fitted out fquadrons to maintain his fuperiority 
on the Baltic. The events fubfequent to his 
death, orice more plunged the nation into it's 
former confufion. • This has fince been always; 
increafing, notwithftanding the fubfidies beftowed 
by France, and other lefs confiderable fuccours* 
In 1772, the ftate owed 90,450,000 livresf; 
which, at an intereft of four and a half per cent; 
brought to the natives, or foreigners, 4,070,250 
livres J. At this period, there were not abovd 
two millions of livres § circulating in the king- 
dom. Both public and private affairs were tranf- 
afted with the bills of a bank belonging to the 
ftate, and fecured by the three firft orders of the 
republic. This eftabliftiment has had it's cenfors 
and it's panegyrifts; and it is a problem not yet 
refolved, whether it has been ufeful or detri- 
mental to the nation. 

Poverty is not, however, the greateft evil 
under which Sweden laboured ; (he was threat- 
ened with calamities of a more dangerous nature. 
The fpirit of difcord excited a general ferment. 
Hatred and revenge were the principal caufes of 
events. Every man confidered the ftate as the 
prey of his ambition or his avarice. It was no 
longer for the public fervice that places had beert 
created : it was for the private emolument of thofe 
who filled them. Virtue and talents were rather 
an obftacle to fortune, than a means of elevation. 

t3»768,7Sol. 1169,5931.155. §83,333!. 6». Sd. 
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BOOK Xii« n^ttiQfia} afiemblie* dHplayed nothing bot ads 
of diigrace or violence* Crimes were unpuoiflied, 
znd were openly committed* The court, the 
ieoate^ and all the orders of, the republic^ were 
£Ued with general dillruiL All men were bene 
vpoo each other's deftrodion, with inveterate 
fury* When quick and ready means were want-^ 
ing, they were fought for at a diftance $ and mcn^ 
were not a&amed to confpire with foreign powers 
agaioft their own country. 

Tn BSE evils bad their iburce in the nature of 
the conititution fettled ia 1720. To a difguftful 
deipotifmj had been fubftituted a fyftem of li-* 
berty ill arranged. The powers defUned to ba- 
lance and reftrain each otherj wer^ neither clearly 
explained^ nor prudently diftributed. Accord-^ 
ii^gly> they began to clalh with each other fix 
years after they bad been eftabliflied. Nothing 
coi^ld poflibly prevent this. It was a contmuai 
ftruggle between the head of the ftate> who w,aa 
inceflanrly endeavouring to acquire influence by 
the making of laws^ and the jealoufy of the natioi^ 
to prefer ve the executive power of them* The. 
diiferent orders of the repuplic difputed with the 
fame inveteracy, concerning the extent of their 
lefpedlive privileges. 

Thi&ss contefts, in which one party or the 
Other alternately triumphed or were defeated^ ocr 
cafioned great inftability in the public refolu* 
lions. What had been decreed in one diet> was 
cancelled in another^ to be re*eftabliibed anew^ 
and to be again aboliihed. In this tumult of the 
pafHons^ the general good was either forgotten^ 

mifunderllood^ 
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mifundcrftoody or btmytd. The happinefs of * ^^^ ^ 
the ckiaens was more and more didurbed; and 
all the branches of adminiftration bore the ftamp 
of ignorance, felf-intereft, or anarchy, Thde 
numerous erih were wrought up to their higheft 
pitch) by a fyftem of corruption, the moft igno- 
minious, perhaps, that any fet of men was ever 
infc&cd with. 

Two factions, into which ail the others were 
refolved, divided the ftate. That of the HaOf 
fcemed intent upon reftoring to Sweden it's for* 
mer ftrength, by recovering thofe rich pofleflSons 
which had been fevered from it by the misfor- 
/tunes of war. This faftion had devoted itfeff to 
France, which might have fome intereft in en*» 
couraging it's ambitious views. The faftion of 
the Caps was a declared advocate for tranquillity. 
It's moderation had rendered it agreeable to Ruf- 
fia, which was defirous of meeting with no ob- 
ftacles to her enterprizes. Thefe two courts, 
cfpecially that of Verfaillcs, had opened theit 
treafures to thefe bafe fadions. The leaders of 
, them appropriated to thenafelves the greateft part 
of thefe idle profuftons ; and purchafed votes with 
the reft. Thefe were always at a low price $ but 
at the fame time^ they were fcarce ever to be 
relied upon. Nothing was more common than 
for a member of the diet u> fell his vote a fecond 
time. It was not even an uncommon circum«> 
fiance, that he (houid make himfelf be paid by 
bath parties at the fame time. 

The unhappy fituation of a ftate> apparent! j^ 

free, kept up that flavifli difpofition, which de«- 

9 grades 
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• ^y^ ^ grades moft of the Eoropean nacioiis j they gib- 
ried' in their chains^ when they beheld the fuf-^ 
ferings of a people who had fhaken o(F their's* 
No one would be convinced that the Swedes 
had gone from one extreme to another i that, 
to avoid the mifchief of arbitrary power, they 
had fallen into the confufions of anarchy* The 
laws had not provided means to reconcile the pri- 
vate rights of individuals with thofe of fociety, 
and the prerogatives it ought to enjoy for the com- 
' mon fafety of it's members. 

In this fatal crifis, it was expedient for the 
Swedes to intruft the phantom of a king, of their 
own creation, with a power fufficient to inquire 
into the abufcs of the ftate, and find out proper 
remedies for it. This is the greateft aft of fove- 
reignty a people can exercife ; and it is not lofing 
their liberty, to commit it to the cuftody of a 
guardian in whom they can confide, while th^y 
watch over the ufe he makes of the power dele- 
gated to him. 

Such a refolution would have raifed the Swedes 
to the greateft glory and happinefs, and have ex- 
cited a general opinion of their undcrftanding 
and wifdom j whereas, by declining fo neceffary 
a meafure, they have compelled the fovereign to 
feizc upon the fupreme authority. He now reigns 
upon his own terms; and his fubjcfts have no 
other right left, but fuch as his moderation would 
not fufFer him to deprive them of. 

This event is too recent to allow us to enter- 
tain our readers with an account of it. Time 
alpne can reveal what an hiftorian ought to 

knowj 
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kaow, in order, to fpeak of it' with accuracy, b 0^0 k 
How (hall w€ difcriminate thofe who have fe- 
conded the views of the fovereign from . gcnerous: 
motives, from thofe who have acceded to them 
from abjedt principles ? He himfelf undoubtedly 
knows them : but the heart of kings is an impe-^ 
netrable fandluary, out of which the marks of 
cfteem or contempt feldom fliew themfelves 
during their life time j and the key of which is 
but too frequently loft at their death. Befides, 
are not kings fubjed, as we are, to the illufions 
of the paflions, and do they know better how to 
diftribute cenfure or praife ? The opinions of their 
fubje<5ls are equally fufpicious. Among the 
confufed and contradidory voices that are hear'd 
at the fame time, who Ihall diftinguifli the cry of 
truth from the deep and fecret murmur of ca- 
lumny, or the myfterious referve of the former, 
from the clamour of the latter ? We muft wait till 
intereft and flattery have ceafed to explain them- 
felves, and till filence is no longer impofed upon 
us frpni terror. Then we may be allowed to take up 
the pen, without incurring the fufpicion of meanly 
paying our court to the man in power, or of info- 
Lently bidding defiance to his authority. Though 
we fhould be filent, pofterity will fpeak. The 
monarch is fcnfible of this truth. Happy, if he 
can enjoy beforehand it's approbation 1 But woe 
to him, and woe to his people, if he fl:iould dif- 
dain this tribunal ! 

Let us now inquire into the connexions, 
formed in India by the king of Prufliia. 

6 This 
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BOOR 
V. 


This prince^ in his younger years, wifely pre- 
ferred the advantage of treafuring up knowlege, 
S^Prufi* to the ufual pleafures of his age, and the luxu- 
Jr?*/?. fious idlcncfs of courts. An intercourfe with 

Zaft India - . . • . . . a 

Company at the greateft men of his time, joined to the fpirit of 
charaaerof obferTation, infenfibly ripeoed his genius, which 
Tale of hii ' ^^ natufally adive arid eager for improvement, 
^u^A- Neither flattery nor oppofitbn could ever divert 
him fforti the deep refleftions he was engaged 
in. He formed the plan of his future conduft 
;lnd reign in the early part of his life. It was 
foretold, on his acceflion to the crown, that hts 
minifters would be no more than 'his fccrctaries; 
the managers of his finances no more than his 
clerks ; and his generals no more than his aids 
de camp. Sonn« fortunate circumftanccs afforded 
him art opportunity of difplaying to the whole 
world the talents he had acquired in retirement. 
With a quicknefs pectrliar to himfelf, Frederic, 
inftantly difcovering the plan it was his intereft 
to piirfue, attacked a power by which his an- 
ceftors had been kept in flavery. He obtained the 
viftory in five engagements againft that power, 
deprived it of it's beft provinces, and concluded- 
a peace with the fame wifdom that he had begua 
the war. 

Though his wars were at an end, yet he did 
not remain inaftive. He afpired to gain the 
admiration of thofe very people whom he had 
ftruck with terror. He coUefted all the arts 
about him, to give an additional luftre to his 
nalne. He reformed the abufcs in the courts of 

judicature^ 
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judicature, and diftated himfelf the wifeft laws. 
A plain and iavariable order was eftablifhed in 
every part of government; As he was convinced 
that the authority of a fovereign is a common 
benefit to all his fubjeds, a proteftion which all 
fhould equally partake of, he gave to every man 
the liberty of approaching his perfon, and of writ- 
ing to him. Every inftant of his life was devoted 
to the welfare of his people 5 his very amufc- 
ments were made ufeful to them; His writings 
on hiftory, morality, and politics, abounded with 
praftical truths* Even his poetry was full of pro- 
found and inftrudtive ideas* * He was confidering 
of the means of enriching his dominions, when 
fome fortunate event put him in poflcffion of Eaft 
Friefland in the year 1 744i 

Embden, the capital of this little province^ 
was reckoned, two centuries ago, one ofthe beft 
ports in Europe. The Englilh, compelled to 
abandon Antwerp, had made it tlie center of their 
conneftions With the continent. The Dutch had 
Jong atteiiiptcdj though in vain, to appropriate 
it to themfelves, till it fo ftrongly excited their 
jealoufy, that they even endeavoured to fill up 
the port* It was in every refpeft fit to become the 
ftaple of a great trade. The diftance of this little 
country from the bulk of the PruQian forces might 
be attended with fome inconveniences ; but Fre- 
deric expefted that the terror of his name would 
keep the maritime powers in awe. In this per- 
fua^on, he eftabliihed an Eaft India Company at 
jEmbden in 1751* 

Vol. UL ,F Thi 
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B:t)^o K The capital of this new focicty, divided into 
two thoufand Iharcs, was 3,956,000 livrcs*, 
chiefly fubfcribed by the Englilh and Dutch, 
notwithftanding the fevere prohibitions of their 
governnicnts. , They were allured by the unli- 
mited freedom they were to enjoy, on paying 
three per cent, to the fovereign upon every fale 
they ftiould make. The event did not anfwer 
their cxpcftation j fix fliips^ fcnt fuceeffively, ta 
China^ brought to the owners no more than their 
bare capita], and a profit of half per cent, for 
each year. Another Company, formed foon after 
in the fame place for Bengal, was ftill more un- 
fucccfsful. They never attempted more than twa 
expeditions > and the only return they had was 
a law-fuit, which probably will never be deter- 
mined. The tranfaiftions of both thefe focicties^ 
were fufpended upon the commencement of hofti- 
lities in 1756, but their final diflblution was nor 
fettled till 176^. • 

This has been the only check the king of 
PrufTia's greatnefs has ever received.. We know 
how difficult it is to judge of the merit of cotera- 
porarics^ becaufe they are not at a fufHcient dif- 
tance. Princes are of all men thofc we can leall 
hope to be acquainted with. Fame feldom fpeaks- 
of them without prejudice. We commonly judge 
of them upon the reports of fervile flattery, or 
unjuft envy. The clamours of the various in- 
terefts and 6pinions> that are in perpetual agita- 
tion around them, confound or fuipend the judg- 
ment of the wifeft men. 

* 164,8531, 6$, 8d- 
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Yet, if we might be allowecf to pronouncd ffpttj 9 Q^Q » 
a multitude of fa£ls connefted together, we fi]ou]4 
fay of Frederic^ that he had been able to cxtrii- 
eate himfelf from the fchemes of all Europe com- 
bined againft him; that to the greatnefs and 
boldnefs of his enterprizes, he joined the moft 
impenetrable fccrecy in the execution of themj 
that he introducisd a total change iri the art of 
war, which, before histime^ was thought tohav$ 
attained it's higheft degree of perfection j thtit he 
(hewed a fortitude fcarcely to be paralleled in 
hiftory -, that he turned his very miftakes to bet-^ 
ter advantage than others do their fuccefs j that 
all mankind were eithef loft in filent admiration 
tof his actions, or could not fufEciently extoU 
them ; and that he reflefted as much luftre upon 
his nation, a3 other nations refledl upon theiif 
fovereign. 

This prince always prefeilts a formidable 
afpeft. The opinion he has given of his abili-^ 
tiesi the indelible remembrance of his aftionsi 
an annual revenue of feventy millions * ; a trea-* 
fure of more than two hundred fj an army of g 
hundred arid fourfcore rhoufand men! all thefe 
circumftances muft fecure his tranquillity. Un-f 
fortunately it is not fo beneficial to his fubjed^ 
as it was formerly. He ftill leaves the managet 
ment of the coin, to the Jews, who have intro-r 
duced the greateft confufion. He has don? 
nothing for the relief of .the richeft merchants ia 
his dominions, who have been ruined by hi^ 

^ M,9i6,666l I3** 4d. f 8,333,333!. 6s- Sd. 
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B o^o K fchemes. He has taken the mod confiderablc 
manufafturcs into his own hands. His domi- 
nions are full of linonopolies, which arc the bane 
of all induftry. His people, who idolized him, 
have been given up to a fet of foreign plunderers. 
This conduft hath occafioned fuch diftruft, both 
at home and abroad, that we may venture to 
affirm, that all endeavours to reftore the Emb- 
4en Company will prove inefFeftual. 

O Frederic ! thou didft receive from Nature 
a bold and lively imagination, an unbounded, de- 
fire of knowlege, a propenfity to an aftive life, 
and a ftrcngth of conftitution to fupport the fa- 
tigues of it. Thine earlier years were devoted 
to the ftudy of government, policy, and legiQa* 
tion. At the view of thy firft exploits, man- 
kind, groaning under general oppreflion^nd fla- 
very, feemed to find fome comfort in their mif* 
fortunes, from the expedation that thou wouldfl: 
be their avenger. They foretold thy fuccefles> 
and implored a previous bleffing upon themj 
and Europe diftinguifhcd thee by the title of King 
and Philbfopher. 

When thou didft firft appear in the field, all 
nations were aftoniftied at the rapidity of thy 
marches, at the (kill difplayed in thy encamp- 
ments, and at the excellent difpofition thou didft 
make of thine army in battle. The ftrift dif- 
cipline in which thy troops were trained ex- 
cited univerfal admiration, and infured thefn vie- 
tory : all extolled that mechanical fubordination 
which of feveral armies makes but one body, 
whofe motions^ being all governed by one fingle 

impulfc. 
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irnpulfe, exert their power at once towards the ® ^^^ ^ 
farpe objed. Philofophers themfelves, prejudiced 
by the hopes thou had ft raifed in thenn, and proud 
to fee a friend of the arts and of mankind inverted 
with regal dignity, rejoiced perhaps at thy vifto- 
ries, though obtained at the cxpence of fo much 
^lood ; and they conQdered thee as a model for 
military kings. 

But there is ftill a more glorious title ; that 
of a patriot king. This is a title never given to - 
thofc princes, who, making no diftinftion be- 
tween truth and error, juftice and partiality, good 
and evil, conGder the principles of morality merely 
as metaphyfical fpeculations, and imagine that 
human reafon is fwayed entirely by intereft. If 
the love of glory were extinft in thy breaft j if 
tht powers of thy foul, exhauftcd by thy great 
exploits, had loft their force and energy j if the 
childifh paflions of old age had reduced thee to a 
level with th^ generality of kings j what would 
then become of thy glory ? What would become 
of thofc praifes which fame, and the immortal 
. tcftimony of literature and the arts, have beftowcd 
upon thee ? But let us hope that thy reign and 
thy life will not appear problematical in hiftory, 
I^t thine heart again be opened to tbofe noble 
and virtuous fentiments that were the delight of 
thy younger days. Let the latter years of thy 
life be employed in promoting the felicity qf thy 
people. Let fuccceding generations experience 
the effefts of that happinefs thou fhalt beftow 
upon the prefent. The power of Pruffia is the 
work of thy genius j it has been formed^ and it 

F 3 mufl: 
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^ '^^ ^ muft be fupporicd by thee. It mull be adapted 
C^^v^^ to the ftate, the glory of which thou haft raifed. 
Let thofe numberlefs treafures that are buried 
in thy coffers be again brought into circulation, 
and give new life to the ftate: let thy private 
pofleflions, which a fudden change of fortune may 
deprive thee of, be hereafter only fupported upon 
the bads of the national riches, which never can 
fail : let thy fubjefts, bending under the intole- 
rable yoke of a fevere and arbitrary government, 
\ find in thee the affeftions of a parent, infteid of 
the vexations of an oppreflbr : let exorbitant 
taxes upon individuals, and upon articles of con- 
fumption, no longer obftrufl: the advancement of 
agriculture and induftry: let the inhabitants of 
the country, recovered from a ftate of flavcry, and 
thofe of the towns, becoming perfcflly free, pafs 
their lives agreeably to their -inclinations and re- 
f^ei5livc powers. Thus flialt thou give ftability 
to the empire which thy brilliant talents have 
extended, and rendered illuftriousi thus (hall thy 
name be infertcd in the refpectable, but fmall, lift 
of patriot kings. 

L?T thy virtues tarry th« ftill further, and in- 
duce thee to produre the blefling of tranquillity to 
the earth. Let the influence of thy mediirtion, 
and the power of thine arms, compel all turbu- 
lent and reftlefs nations to accept of peace. The 
*e is the country of a great man; it is the 
uited to the difplay of thy abilities : may'ft 
ecome the benefaflbr of all mankind! 
H was the difcourfe I addtelTed to thee in 
dft of that tranquillity in which thou did ft 
flatter 
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flatter thyfelf that thou ftiouldft end thin^ honour- • ^^^ ^ 
able career: like the Eternal Being, if we may 
be allowed to fay {o, to whom fongs of praife are 
addrefled from all regions of the earth, when a 
great event made thee rcfume thy thunder. A 
power, which never confuked any thing but it's 
own aggrandifement in it's motives for making 
peace or war 5 without any regard to the confti- 
tution of the Gerrnanig body, or to the treatie$ 
that gi^arantee it; without refped to the rights of 
nations and of families; and in contempt of the 
cuftomary and general laws of inheritance : this 
power, I fay, formed pretenfions, afleoible^ 
troops, appropriated to itfelf, in imagination^ the 
fpoils of princes too feeble to refift, and threatened 
the liberties of the empire. Thou haft prevented 
•thefe evils. The old lion hath ihaken his manes 
lie hath iflued roaring from the place of his ret- 
treat, and his young rival has (huddered. 'Till 
this indent, Frederic had Ihew'n himfelf powers 
ful. The opportunity has ofiwed of ihewing 
hintifelf juft, and he hath (ciztd it. Europe 
has refoundcd with prayers . for the fuccefs qf 
his exertiens } for he was then neither an ambi- 
tious conqueror, nor a rapacious merchant, nor 
a political ufurper. He had been admired; he 
now ^all be blefled. I had written at the foot of 
his ftatuet THE most foblmidable powers or 

EUROPE WERE COMBINED AGAINST HIM ; AND 
THEY DISAPPEARED BEFORE HIM. I ihall HOW 

-engrave an infcription lefs pompou$9 but more 
jnftriiftive and more noble« nations, be BRoice 

THE QHAiINS THAT WERE PREPARING FOR YOU. 

* ' ' ' _ 

F 4 PRINCES 
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B 6^0 K PRINCES OF THE CERMAM BMPIRE, HE WILL NOT 
i V— ^ ALWAVS EXIST, — LOOK TO YOURSELVES. 

©rth'^n ^^ greatnefs, no profpcrity can cxift in a mo- 

riarn.n he harchy without the influence of the fovereigm 

D'fcMpmn* but it does not folcly depend upon the monarch 

mald*^^^ to do every thing that is calculated to procure the 

liappinefs of his people. He fometinnes meets 

•yvith powerful obftacles in the prejudices, the 

charafter, and the difpofitions of his fubjcfts, 

, Thefe indeed may undoubtedly be corrcftedj 

but this is a revolution we often expcft for a long 

time, and which has not yet taken place in the 

Philippines* 

The Philippines, formerly know'n by the 
name of the Manillas, form an immenfe Archipe* 
iago to the Eaft of Afia. They extend from the fixth 
to the twenty-fifth degree north, and have an un- 
eiqual breadth, fpreading from forty to two hundred 
leagues. Among the number of them, which is 
prodigious, thirteen or fourteen are diftinguiftied 
jnore confiderable than the reft. 

These iflands prefent to the obferving eye^ a 
terrible and majeftic profpeft. Th^y arc covered 
with bazaltes, with lava, with fcoriae, with black 
glafs, with melted iron, with grey and friable 
Hones, filled with . the wrecks of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, with fulphnr kept in a ftate 
of fufion by the continual aftion of fubterraneous 
fires, and with burning waters which communis 
cate with hidden flames. All thefe great acci- 
clents of njLture are the efifeft of extinguifhed vol- 
canos, of Come that arc ftill burning, and of others 
fhat are fprnaing in thefe deep cavities, where 
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combuftible materials are always in agitation. 
Wc may conjeAure without prefuraption, that 
thefe countries which may be reckoned among 
the mod antient of the globe^ are 'approaching 
nearer to their deftruftion than any others. 

The afties, with which thefe immenfe furnaces 
cover the furfacc of a deep foil for ages paft; 
the ilirring up of the ground inceflantly renewed 
by earthquakes $ the heats that are common to 
all the countries Gtuated under the torrid zones 
the moifture> which is habitually kept up in theie 
regions by the proximity of the ocean^ by the 
height of the mountains^ and by forefts as old as 
the world : fuch are probably the caufes of the al* 
moft incredible fertility of the Philippines. Moll 
of the birds> quadrupeds, plants^ fruits, and trees 
that are found in the reft of AGa, are alfo feen in 
this Archipelago, and almoft every thing here is 
of a better quality. Some vegetables even are 
difcovered here, which do not appear any where 
^elfe. If an intelligent naturalifl: were to go over 
thefe iflands with the freedom and the afliftance 
neceflary, he would certainly enrich the fciences 
with a variety of curious, ufeful, and interefting 
knowlege. 

V Unfortunately, the climate of the Philip** 
pines is not fo agreeable as the foil is fertile. Al- 
though the fea and land breezes may keep up, 
during fix months, a greater degree of tempera- 
ture than might be expei^^ed from their fituation, 
yet throughout the reft of the year, the Iky is all 
on fire with lightning, and the fields are deluged 
with continual rains. Neverthelefs, the air is not 

unwholefome. 
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B 0^0 K unwholcfome. The conftitution indeed of fo-» 
!■ "y mj reigners is rather weakened by a fuperabundanc 
perfpiration : but the natives of the country live 
%o an advanced age^ without being expofed to any 
inHrmities except fuch as man is liable to every 
where elfc. 

T(}i center of thefe mountainous iflands is oc-» 
itupied by favages, who feem to be the oldeft in- 
h^bitants« Whatever may be their origin, they 
pire negroes, and have moft of them woolly hair. 
They arc not tall, but are ftrong and nervous. 
Sometimes a whole family forms itfelf into a little 
community 3 but moft frequently eath individual 
lives with his fen^ale companion alone. They 
never quit their bows and arrows* Accuftomed 
to the filence of the forefts, they feem alarmed at 
the leaft noife, Their life is entirely the fame as 
that of bcafts. The fruits and roots they find in 
the woods are their only food ; and, when they 
have exhaufted one fpot, they go and inhabit an* 
Other. All endeavours to reduce them to fubjec- 
tion have proved ineffectual, bccaufe nothing i* 
more difficult than to fubdue a naitioQ pandering 
among places that are iaaccefl|ble. 

The plains from which they have beeq driven, 
have been fuCc^fllvely iftbabit'cd by colonies from 
Malacca, Si4m, Sumatra, Borneo, Macaflaf, the 
Moluccas, and Arabia. The manners,* idiom> 
Tcligion, and govemnicnt of thefe ftrangers, ^yi^ 
dently diftingui(h their fcveral origins. 
The Spa- Magellan was the firft European who difco^ 

nurds and * 

Portuguefe vcred thcfe iflands. Upon fomc diftrottteht, h^ 

i>offrffio!i of kft Portugal, his native country, and -entered into 
rhe Philip- _ ^ the 

pine*. ' •• •*> 
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the fcrviGc of the Emncror Charles Y. and paSing ^ ^ o ^ 
the ftf eights that now bear his name, he arrived 
at the ManilUs in 15:211 from whence, after his 
death, his lieutenants repaired to the Moluccas, 
difcovered ten or eleven years before by the Por- 
tuguefe. This voyage would probably have been 
attended with remarkable confequences* had they 
not been prevented by the combination we are 
going to mention. 

In the fifteenth century, while the Portuguefb 
Were beginning to make voyages to the Eaft- 
Indies, and endeavouring to monopolife the trade 
of fpices, and of manufaftures which had been in 
conftant requeft among civilized nations 5 the 
Spaniards, by the difcovery of America, were fe- 
curing greater treafures than imagination could 
form any conception of. Though both nations 
were purfuing their refpedive views of aggran-, 
dizement in far diftant regions, they might pro- 
bably interfere with each others and their mutual 
antipathy would have made fuch an event dan- 
gerous. To prevent this, the Pope fixed their 
refpeAive claims in 1495, in conlequence of that 
univerfal and ridiculous power which the Roman- 
fontifR had aflumed for feveral centuries, and 
t^rhich the idolatrous ignorance of the two nations, 
equally fuperftitious, ftill kept up, that thcjr 
might plead the excufe of religion for their avarice. 
Me gave to Spain all the countries that fliould be 
difcovefed to the weft of a meridian taken a hun- 
dred leagues from the Azores, and to Portugal 
whatever land they might conquer to the eaft of 
that meridian. The year following, the powers 
7 concerned 
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BOOK concerned agreed among themfelvesj at Tordc- 
fillas> to remove the line of reparation to the 
diftance of three hundred and fevcnty leagues 
, from the Cape de Verd iflands. This, in the 
eyes of the moft intelligent people, was a fuper- 
fluous precaution. But, at that period, men 
were not fufficiently acquainted with the theory 
of the earth, to know, that, as the navigators of 
one crown advanced to thq weft, and thofe of the 
other to the caft, they muft fooner or later, meet 
in the fame point. Magellan's expedition evinced 
jthis truth. 

The Court of Lifbon did not conceal the un- 
eafincfs they felt at this event. They were deter- 
mined to run any rifque, rather than fuffcr a rival, 
already too much favoured by fortune, to come 
nnd difpute with them the empire of the Afiatic 
leas» However, before they ventured to contend 
with the only power whofe naval ftrength was 
then formidable, they thought it advifeable'to try 
the method of negociation ; and fucceeded better 
in it than they expcfted. Charles V., who was 
frequently in want of money to carry on his too 
immenfe and too frequent undertakings, gave up 
irrevocably, in 1529, for the fum of 350,000 
ducats, or 2,598,750 livres*, all the pretenfions 
he might have upon the countries recognized un- 
der his name in the Indian ocean : he even ex- 
tended the Portuguefe line of feparation to the 
Ladrone iflands* This >is at leaft the account 
given by the Portuguefe hiftorians i for the Ca- 
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ftilian writers fay, that their monarch referved to • ^^ ^ 
himfelf the power of renewing the difi^iuflion of v ^ -^yp^-j- 
his rights, and of refunding them if the decifion 
ihould be in his favour: but only after he had re- 
funded the money he had .received. 

The treaty of Saragofla met with the fame fate 
as other political conventions. 

In 1564, Philip II. refumed the projeft of con- ^^^'Jj^ 
quering the Manillas. Spain was then too much feccienentt 
weakened by her conqueds in America, to think rippinea. 
of founding by force, a new empire at the cxtrc- h"I**^t?** 
mity of the Eaft Indies. The mild methods of "^^^ Jj* 
perfuafion were for the firft time adopted in, her «*»««• 
plan of aggrandizement. She charged feveral 
miffionaries with the office of acquiring new Tub-, 
jeds for her, and they did not entirely fruftratc 
her expedations. 

The men, upon the coafts, who were formerly 
idolators or Mohammedans, and who were made 
fubjedt to Spain by the Chriftian religion, were 
not entirely favages, as thofeof the inland parts. 
They had chiefs, laws, houfeSj and fome imperfeA 
arts. Several of them had fome knowlege of 
agriculture. The. property of the fields they had 
fow'n was confirmed to them ; and the happinefs 
they enjoyed made others defirous of acquiring 
pofleffions. The monks, commiflioned to diftri- 
bute them, referved for themfelves the mod ex- 
tenfive, beft fituated, and moft fertile portions of 
this immenfe territory j and the government made 
a formal ceffion of thefe lands to them. 

Great things were expefted from thefe arrange- 
n^ents, imperfeft even as they were. Many caufes 
have combined to prevept the fuccefs of them. 

A In 
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1 o^o K 1 If the firft place, nioft of the mifTionariesj 
brought Up in the ignorance and indolence of $ 
cloiftered life, have not fpurred on the Indians 
under their direction to labour^ as much as they 
ought to have done. It may even be faid^ that 
they have diverted them from it by employing 
them inccffantJy in religious ceremonies, meet-* 
lags, and folemnities« A fyftem, as repugnant 
to every kind of rational worfhip, as to found po-* 
licy, has left the lands diftributed to the fubjefted 
people in a ilate of annihilation. Even the lands 
of their blind guides, have been little or ill culti- 
vated; and this, perhaps, becaufe the govern-* 
ment diftributes 525,000 livres* annually to thcfe 
monks. 

The conduct of the Spaniards has always en* 
couraged this fatal inadlivity* The propcnGty to 
idlenefs which thefe proud men had brought with 
them from their country, was ftill more confirmed 
by the permiffion which the Court granted them, 
of fending every year to America a (hip laden 
with the produftions and manufaftures of Afia^ ' 
The treafures which were brought back by this 
immenfe veffel, made them confider the moft 
creditable and leaft laborious occupations as dif-^ 
graceful and infupportable. Their indolence 
fuggefted no other refource to keep up a volup- 
tuous life. Accordingly, when the rfiisfortunes 
of war fufpended for a year or two the fitting out 
of this galeon, moft of thefe conquerors were 
plunged in the moft dreadful mifery. They be* 
came beggarsj thieves, or affaflins. The troops 

^ 21/875!. 

were 
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were participators in thefc enormities, and the ^ ^^ ^ 
tribunals of juftice were ineffeftual againft fo 
many crimes. 

The Chincfi? naturally prefcnted themfclvcs to 
give to the arts, and to agriculture, that adivity 
ivhich the lazinefs and the pride of the Spaniards 
4enied them« The navigators of this celebrated 
nation frequented from time immemorial the 
Manillas, to obtain the prodiiftions natural to 
thefe iflands. They continued to refort to them 
after they had fubmitted to a foreign yoke. Their 
numbers increafed flill more, when the riches of 
NJexico and Peru, which circulated there, gave 
room for more extenfive fpeculations. A greac 
number of artifts, and a (till greater number of 
cultivators, who were too numerous in this flou- 
rifliing empire, were foon brought there by their 
Ihips, Thefe laborious, csconomical,. and intel-- 
ligent men, ofiered to clear the lands, to eftabliib 
manufadures, and to fct on foot every fpecies of 
induftry, upon condition that the property of fome 
parts of an immenfe territory, which had no 
owner, ihould be given to them, and that the 
tributes eocaded from them Ihould be moderate«r 
This was an infallible method of eflablilhing, at 
the extremity of Afia, a flourifliing colony, with- 
out lofs of men> and without any pecuniary facri-* 
fice. Unfortunately for the Philippines,, the 
Spajgiards have not been fufficicntly fenfible of 
this truth i- neverthelefs, the little good that has 
been done in thefe iflands has been the work of 
iheie Chinefer 
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' ^v^ ^ Spain has fubtnitted to it's dominion in this 

I .-i^w*!!^ Archipelago fome parts of nine large iflands* That 

Jl*e*of the of Luconia, which is the moft confiderablcj is 

Fkiiipptnet. five- and- twcHty leagues in lengthy and thirty or 

forty in breadth. The Spaniards land there at a 

great circular bay, formed by two capes, at the 

diftance of two leaorues from each other. In this 

fhort fpace> we meet with the fmall ifland of Ma- 

rivelles, which leaves two palTages opens the 

eaftern one is the narrowed, and the fafeft. 

To the fouth-caft of the bay ftands the harbour 
of Cavite, which is in form of a horfeflioe, and is 
defended by a fmall fort, and a garrifon of three 
hundred men. Twelve Ihips may ride here in 
fafety upon a flimy bottom. Here it is that the 
veffels neceffary for the fervice of the colony arc 
conftrufted. 

In the fame bay, at three leagues diftance from 
Cavite, near the mouth of a navigable river, rifes 
the famous city of Manilla. L'Egafpe, who took 
it from the Indians in 157 1, judged it a proper 
place to become the center of the ftate that was 
to be founded, and fixed the feat of govern- 
ment and commerce there.^ Gomez Peres de 
las Marignas inclofed it with walls in 1590, 
and built the citadel of St. James. The city has 
been fince enlarged and embellilhcd. The river, 
which traverfes it, defcends from a lake that is 
twenty Ifeagues in circumference. It is fortned 
by forty rivulets, upon each of which is fettled a 
colony of Indian cultivators. It is from hence 
that the capital of the empire received it's fub^ 

fiftCACC* 
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liftancc, Unfortitnately it is fituated between two b o^o K 
volcano*, which communicate with one another, 
and the cavities of which, always in fermentation, 
lecm td pave the way for it's ruin. 

According to th'e calculation of 1752, through- 
out the whole Archipelago, there are no more tJian 
one million three hundred and fifty thoufand In- 
diuns who have fubmitted to th« Spanilh yoke.* 
Moft of them are Chrlftians; and from the age 
of fixteen to fifty, they all pay a poll-tax of four 
reals, or two livres fourteen fols *. They have 
been diftributed in twenty- two provinces, of 
which the ifland of Lu^onia alone, though not 
entirely fubdued, contains twelve. 

The fettlement is fubjedt to a governor, whofe 
ofEce continues eight years, but who is fubordi- 
nate to the viceroy of Mexico. He commands the 
army, difpofes of all civil and military employ- 
ments, and ipay grant lands to the foldiers, and 
even creft them into fiefs. This power, though 
only balanced by the influence of the clergy, has 
been found fo dangerous, that many expedients 
have been devifed to check it's exorbitancy. The 
moft efFedtual of thefe . expedients, is that,' by 
which it is decree<^, that the condu6l of a governor 
fhall be arraigned even after his death; and that, 
when a governor lives beyond the time of the 
expiration of his office, he (hall not quit the place 
till his adminiftration has, been inquired, into. 
Every individual is at. liberty to complain; and, 
if he has fufiered any wrongs he is to be indcm- 
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1 o^o K nificd at the coft of the delinquent, who is like-' 
wife condemned to pay a fine to the fovereign, 
ibr having brought an odium upon him« At the 
time this wife inftitution was made, it was ob-^ 
fcrved wi(h fuch rigour» that, when accufatifwis 
Wf irc of importance againft .the governor, he wat 
imprifoned« Several died in confinements and 
others were taken out, only with a deiign fi^ 
Uk&\6t ievere punifbments upon them. By de- 
gr^s this formidable noode of proceeding has 
come to nothing. The chief of the colony givea 
his fucceffor enough to pay for his poft 5 he hav- 
ing already received the fame fum from his pre- 
deceffor. 

This cpUufion has brought on a fettled fyftem 
of pppreflionr Arbitrary taxes have been levied 1 
the public revenue has been Icflcned in paflSing 
through the hands that were appointed to collet 
it} a duty of feven per cent, which has been laid 
on all merchandize on it*s coming in, has made 
trade degenerate into fmuggling; the farmer has 
been compelled to lay up his crops in the mag^ 
5unQs qf the government J and fame governors 
have carried their tyranny to fuch atrocious 
lengths, as to determine the quantity of corn that 
the fields were toproduce^ and to oblige the &rmers 
to bring it in i and not only to wait for the pay« 
ment as long a time as their opprefllve mailers 
ihould think proper, but alfo to receive it in 
whatever manner it could be given to them. 
For thcfe two centuries paft, fame upright go^ 
vernors have attempted ta put an end to thefc 
enormities J but their endeavours have proved in- 

efFeclual, 
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Vfeftual, becaufe the abufcs wertS too inveterate * ^^^ * 
to yield to a tranQent and fubordinate airthority. ^^ymmj 
Nothing left than the fuprenrie power of the Court 
of Madrid could have reftrained this fpirit of uni*- 
Verfal rapaciotifnefs $ but this po^er has hever 
exerted itfelf for fuch a purpofe. This ftiamcful 
negleA is the true caufe why the Philippine iflandfe 
have never been in the Icaft improved* Theit 
name would fcarcely be know*n, were it ftot fot 
their conneAiotis with Mexic^^ 

TffOSE connections^ which have fubfifted evet 
fincc the firft fettlement of the Spaniards in the 
Eaft and^Wcd: Indies, confift tmly in conveying 
the merchandize of India to America by the South 
Sea. None of the articles that compofe thefe 
rich cargoes are the produce either of the foil oir 
of the induftry of thofc iflaftds* Their cinnai«o/i 
is brought from Batavia* The Chinese bring 
them filks j and the Englifli of the French fupply 
them with white linens and printed callicoes from 
Bengal and Coromandel. From whatever port 
the goods have been brought^ they muft come in 
before the departure of the ga3eons. If they 
fliould arrive later, they could not be difpofed of, 
or muit be fold at a lofs to merchants^ who are 
obliged to Ihut them up in warehoufeSj *dli they 
are forgotten. The payments arc made in cochi- 
neal and Mexican piaftres, and partly iii cowries, 
which are not current in Africay but will pa& 
every where on the banks of the Ganges. 

A SETTLEMENT, which has not a more foUd Oingtrtid 
foundation, may perhaps be eafily overthrow^n* PhiTippin« 
We do not therefore hefitate to foretel, that the *'* "^'•^^ 

G 2 Philippines 
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Philippiaes will one day, iboner or later^ be 
taken from it*s prefcnt poffcGors. A few reflec- 
tions will be. fufficient to give thefe conje^ures 
the convi(5lion of evidence. 

Some enlightened navigators have informed us> 
that tht Spanifh.poflelfions^ which in thefe diftant 
regions, had always been in a languid (lace, are 
become perceptibly more fo fince the year 1768, 
when the Jefuits were banifhed from them. Befides 
that the immenfe domains of thefe mtiBonariefi 
are entirely fallen off from the fertility to which 
they had brought them 5 ^thc lands of the Indians 
likewife whom they governed^ which ■ were thp 
only ones tolerably cultivated, and where fome 
ufeful arts were to be found, have funk again 
into that (late of annihilation from whence they 
had been :raifed« It has even happened that 
thefe iflanders, the leaft indolent perfons of the 
colony, have been expofed to the fame odium, 
well or ill founded, which purfued their guides, 

A CHEATER calamity affefted this Archipelago 
the- next year. All the Ghinefe, without excep- 
tion, were banifbed from it; and this profcripcion 
occafioned a breach, which, in all probability, will 
never be clofed. Thefe people, whofe ruling 
palTion is. avarice, came every year to the Philip- 
pines with fivc-and-twenty, or thirty fmall veflcls, 
and gave encouragement to fome labours to which 
they alone could fix a price. Thefe were not 
the only, advantages. A number of their coun- 
trymen, fettled in thefe iflands, gave an habitual 
example of a life conftantlyfpent in employment. 
Several of them even vifited the Indian colonies, 

and. 
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and, by making, ihtm timely and cautious ad- ^ o o k 
vances^ infpired them with the defirc,. at the fame 
time that they furnilhed them with the means, of > 
improving their fituation. It is to be regretted, 
that thefe means of profperity haVe been annihi- . 
laced, by the impoffibility which the Spaniards 
perhaps experienced, of containing a- people fo 
prone to infurredlions. 

BEFdRE thefe dcftrucbive eyents, the people, 
manifefted a determined averfion for cheir tyrants. 
Oppreflion had often made them break • through 
the bounds of obedience i and withouf:the inter- 
vention of their pallors, the unavailing efforts of 
degenerate troops would never have brought theo) 
again into fubjedtion. Since the expulfiori of 
thefe niiiflionaries, who had mod influence over 
them, has deprived the Spanilh governmpnt of 
it's greatcft ftrength, the Indians, who are tefs 
reftrained, muft be defirous of recovering their^ 
independence, and may have, perhaps, fuiEcient 
energy to reaflume their primitive rights. ♦ 

To thefe dangers, which may be cseUed do- 
med ic, foreign perils are added, which arc (till 
more alarming. Some favages, ifluing form 
the Malays iflands, make, habitual incurfions 
on the coaft of thfi Philippines, carrying de- 
flruflion along wifh them, and taking off thou* 
fands of the Chriftians, whom they reduce to 
flavery. This piracy is feldom punifhed; becaufQ 
the Spaniards, divided into four faftions, know*n 
by the name of Caftilians, Galicians, Mountain*^ 
eers, and Bifcayans, are entirely taken up with 
the hatred that torments them, and beholdi with 
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^ %? '^ an indifferent eye, ^whatever is foreign to their 
difputes* The Maiayfe have always been more 
and more emboldened by thefe diyifions. Air 
ready have they driven the common enemy from 
feveral iflands. They arc every day incroaching 
ppon diem, and will foon becon>e maftefs of the 
paflTeflipn, unlcfs they be prevented by fpme Eu- 
ropean nation, more powerful, or more ^ftive 
than the one they now have to contend with. 

In 1762, the Englifh got poffeflTion of the Phi- 
lippines with more facility than they had c:t- 
pcfted, AltHdugh they were deprived of them by 
treaty, they may perhaps be ftill ambitious of 
ieizing upon them again, when an opportunity 
fhill offer/ Other nations may equally afpire to 
tWs tonqucft, in order to make it the center of 
their empire in the fe^s and upon the continent of 
India. It is therefore probable that the Spaniards 
will be drivcft from the Philippines. 
- Some politicians think that this would not be 
an evil ; an opinion that has long been entertain- 
ed. The Philippines had jbutjuft opened a com- 
munication with America, when the Spaniards 
thought of giving them up, as being prejudicial 
to the intereft of the mother- country. 'Philip II, 
and his fticceflbrs conftantlyircjefted that propo- 
fal, which was often renewed, ^he city of Seville 
in 17 ji, and that of Cadiz in 1733, entertained 
more i^atiohal notions. Both thefe cities ima- 
jgined, and it is rather furprifing that the idea did 
not occur f^ner, that it would be advantageous 
to the Spaniards to have adircft concern with the 
f radc of Afia, ^nd chat the poffeffions th^y had in 
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thofe parts Ihould be made the ceater of their * ^^ * 
traffic* In vain was ic urged, that as India af-* % ^ wr\r mmj 
fords (Uks and cottons fupeHor to thofe of Europe^ 
both in worknnan(hip and colouring, and at d 
much cheaper price, the national manufadlur^j 
could not fupport the competition, but would in- 
fallibly be .ruined. This objection might have 
it's weight with regard to fome nations j but ap-> 
peared altogether frivolous, conlidering the fitua^^ 
tion of Spain. \ 

Tfffi Spaniards, indeed, u(e none but foreign a^tancagn 
ftuifs and linen, either for wearing* apparel or fur- be m^t of 
niture. Thofe continual demands muft neceffa- y^^, ''* 
rily increafe the induftry, the wealth, the popula- 
tionj and ftrength of their neighbours, who ayail 
themfelves of thefe advantages, 14» keep that na*^ 
tion which fupplies them in a iiate of dependence. 
They would certainly aA with more wifdoofir and 
dignity, were they to ufe the Indian naanufacturts. 
They ^ould be preferable, both in poiiu of (eco- 
nomy and 'elegance, and would leifen that com^ 
petition ivhich mull, in the end, prove, fatal to 
Spain. 

Thb inconveniences, which tifoally aitterid new 
undertakings, arc tere previoufly obviated. Th« 
iflands which Spain pofTefies. lie befwetn Japan^ 
China, (;ochinchinay Siam, Borneo^ Celebes, and 
the Molpccas> and are favourably fitu.tted for - 
fbrmiag contreAions with th^fe fcveral kingdoms. 
Their diftance from hfal^bar, Coromandel, and 
Bengal, wOuM noj prcvei»t them from protecting 
effcAually any fadoriesi \x might be thought ad- 
vantageous to. eftalbliih on. th^fe inddltrious coafts^ 

G 4 They 
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They would, moreover, be defended by immcnfc 
feas from the ravages which fo often affeft the 
contioent, and would be cafily prcfcrved from the 
temptacion of interfering in the contefts which 
-prevail there. 

This diftance, however, would not prevent the 
Archipelago from being fure of fubfiftence. No 
country in Afia abounds more in fruits, fago, 
cocoa-trees, and efculent plants of all kinds. 
Rice, which in the greater part of India muft be 
watered by dint' of labour twice a day, 'till it*s 
grain is well formed, is more eafily cultivated in 
the Philippines. When it is fow'n on- the borders 
of rivers, or in plains which may be covered with 
water at pleafure, it yields two plentiful crops in 
a year, without requiring any attention, 'till the 
time of gathering it. 

All the grains of Europe thrive in thcfe tflands. 
They would furnilh a fufficiency of them for the 
failors, however numerous they might be, if the 
negligence and tyranny of the government had 
not condemned moft of the lands to a Ihameful 
fterility. 

The number of cattle on thefe iflands, is a 
matter of aftonifliment to all voyagers. Every 
religious community has meadowy from five-and- 
twenty to thirty leagues in extent, covered with 
forty, and fifty thoufgnd oxen. Although they 
are not watched, they feldom get beyond the 
rivers and mountain^ ^hich ^re the boundaries of 
thefe poflefiions. Thofe which bappea-to go 
aftray, are eafily know'ji again, by the mvttk of 
the different orders which is impreffcd on. them 
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with a hot iron, and they are always faithfully re- book 
ftored to their proper owners. Since the invafioa 
of the Englifti, and the ravages that were the 
confcquence of it, the number of horned cattle is 
leflTened j but it is ftill very conGderable. 

Before the year 1744, none of our vegetables 
grew on the fertile foil of the Philippines.' A^ 
this period, Mahe de Villebague carried fooie 
feeds there. All thefe ufeful plants had fuc- 
ceeded, when eight months after^ the cultivator, 
who was called aWay elfewhere by his commercial 
concerns, left his garden to another Frenchman 
fettled in thefe iflands. The Spaniards, who had 
not without jealoufy feen a foreigner (hew them 
what they ought to have done two centuries be- 
fore, rofe up with fo much violence againft his 
fucceflbr, that in order to reftore tranquillity, the 
^dminiftration thought themfelves obliged to order 
thefe wholefome roots to be pulled up. Fortu- 
nately, the Chifiefe, who are inceflantly intent 
iipon every thing that can contribute to the im- 
provement of their fortune, had privately taken 
care of them. By degrees the people grew re- 
conciled to an innovation of fo ufeful a kindj 
and it is at prefentone of the chief refources of 
the colony. 

Such is then one of the efFe(5ls of national 
hatred, that it inclines the natives rather to deprive 
themfelves of a benefit, than to owe it to ftrangers; 
and particularly to the French, who of all other 
nations are the mod detefted, notwichftanding the 
connexion fuftfifting between the two govern- 
ments? From whence can tijis antipathy arife? 

If 
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B 0^0 K ^ If wc travel much, wc ihall not find any peo^e 
fo mild, fo affable, fo frank, fo polite, fo lively, 
fo gallant as the French* They arc fometinie$ 
too much fo ; but is this fo great a fault i They 
are warmly and quickly intercfted, and fometimes 
for trifling matters, while obje<^s of more import* 
ance, either affed them little, or only excite their 
ridicule. This is their favourite weapon, and the 
mod formidable for others as well as for them- 
fclves. They pafs rapidly from pleafure'to pain, 
and from pain to pleafure. A Frenchman would 
find himfelf fatigued with a continuation of the 
fame happinefss he fcarce ever experiences any 
deep fenfations. He becomes infatuated with 
any things but he is neither whimfical, nor im- 
patient, nor enthufiaftic. He cares very little 
for religion, but he refpefts the priefthood, with- 
out having cither efteem or reverence for it. 
He never troubles himfelf about affairs of ftate, 
unljsfs it be to write his ballad, or his epigram 
uppn the miniftry. This levity is the origin of a 
fpecie§ of equality, of which there are no traces 
any where elfe. It fometimes puts a man of the 
lowed r^k^ whp has wit, upon a level with a 
noblefpan. The French, are in fome fort, a 
people of wqmen : fpr it is among the women 
particularly, that in thic midft of inconfiflency, 
folly and caprice, we difcern fomc great emotion 
that furprizes us, we hear fome >»ord that de- 
lights us, and we perceive fome ad of flrength 
and fubllmity. The French are endowed with 
exquifite fenfibility, and with a very refined taftc]^ 
this is confiftent with the fentiment of honour* 
1 • the 
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the gleam of which diflPufes iticlf over all ranks^ b o 9 k 
And upon every objeft. The French arc brave. 
They are rather indifcreet than open s more liber- 
tine than voluptuous. That focial difpofition, 
which leads them to aflemble in numerous com- 
panies, and to vifit feveral of thefe in a day» 
makes every thing grow old with them in an in- 
ftanti writings^ politics^ fa(hion8> vices and vir-» 
tties. Every week has it's hero, in good as well 
as bad aftions. France is the country where it is 
innoft eafy for a man to get himfelf talked of, and 
where it is moft difficult for him to be talked of 
for any time. A Frenchman loves talents of all 
kinds i and they are fupporced in his country 
iefs by the rewards of government than by popu*^ ' 
lar eftimation. He honbursv genius. He is too 
fcady in growing familiar -, which is an inconye- 
nteqce to himielfj and to all perfons who wifli to 
cofiqiliate refpcd. The Frenchman in your com- 
pany is every thing you would wi(h him to be, but 
you muft be upon your guard with him j for he 
improves upon every thing that others invent. 
Such are the features of which he carries the im- 
preffioo in ft manner more or Iefs marked, into 
thofc countries which he vifits, rather to gratify 
his curiofity, than to add to his knowlege. Ac* 
cordingty, he bricks back with him nothing more 
than pretenfions. He is better calculated for 
converfation than for friendftiip. He has a nu- 
merous fet of acquaintance, and yet he often dies 
in folitudc* He is the being upon the face of 
the eal'th, vfho h,as moft enjoyments, with the 
fcw^d regr^ta. As he does not attach himfelf 
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(Irongly to any, thing, he has foon ibrgocten what 
he hid loft. He poffcffcs, in a fuperior degrce> 
the arc of fubftitutionj and is aflifted in it by every 
thing about him. If we except that difgufling 
partiality he has for his own country, and which 
i^ is not in his power to conceal, the young 
Frenchman, chearful, light, agreeable and-trifltng> 
appears to me the moil amiable man of his nation; 
and the Frenchman, matured by age, well-in- 
formed, . and prudent, who has prefcrved all the 
agreeable manners of his youth, is the raoft ami-: 
ablc> and themoft^ftimable man of all countrieis. 

Notwithstanding this, moft people have an 
averfion to the French : but they are particularly 
intolerable to the Spaniards, to thofe among them 
efpecially, who have not contraftcd the vices, 
virtues, character, and manners peculiar to their 
country, with others of a totally oppofite narure. 
This averfion feems even to have become more 
confirmed fince.the beginning of the prefcnt cen- 
tury. We Ihould ^bc tempted to fufpcft, that 
Frartce is confidered by the nation to which (he 
has given a king, with the fame contempt, as a 
n^an of quality, who has married below his rank, 
lliews for his wife's family. If this be the cafe, the 
prejudice will never be overcome,- 'till the Bour- 
bons Ihall have been naturalized in Spain, by a 
long fucceflion of flourishing reigns. • • 

Let us now return to the Philippines. 

Independent of what ferves for the fubfiftcrice 
of the natives of the country, and of* the con- 
querors, thefe iflands afford a number of objefts, 
fit for the trade carried on fronft one pact of India 
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to siDOtbers ,fuch as tohaci:o» rice, canes, wax, ^^^ ^ 
oik, cowriesi ebony, dried filh/ raifins, Jap^a 
wood: but gipre efpeciaUy- ^bc^e, birds aeftst 
dfied ftftg's pizzles, an4 fca^dog^-: :which arc fo 
eagerly foug he afrer by all the people, of ^iilfia, 
arid particularly by the- Chiriefe*' • . •• r 

■ , Hitherto, fuggr )ias been? ohlf cultivated for 
the confumption of the colony. The apprehen- 
fion of having it'^ pricp a littk raifed, ha$ oc<::a^ 
Honed the exportation of it to be prohibited, ,wth 
heavy penalties, .. This erroneous fyftem caiix»6|! 
laft. Permiffion will foon be obtai^ned.to furiiiftt 
the grcateft part of Afia, with, a prodvAionj: for 
which the foil of the Philippines is ejctrc^mely 
favourable* Iron wjll^ be an addiHonal obje<f): oS 
the trade of thefe iflands. 

This metal abounds, and is of Superior qua- 
lity, througl^out tji^ whole Archipelago,, NeV.er- 
thelefs, none of the mines had yet been opened, 
till about the ye^r i.768i when. Sinaon dc Auda, 
fortunately thought pf ^ftabHlhing forges. The 
fuccefs would have been nrvofic certain, if this 
aftive governor had not begun too many uhdcr-r 
takings at once; if his. proje<5ls had been more 
Oiaturely confidered ; and if he had employed, 
to bring them to pcrfeftion, methods more con* 
formable to the principles of humanity and" 
juftice, ' . 

The excellent copper which is difperfed over 
fcveral of the Philippine iflands, is not lefs wor- 
thy of the attention of government. This metal 
is employed in India for the veflels ufed in pub- 
lic worlhip, for. ordinary utenfils, for coins, 

which 
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BOOR which muft be incefiantly renewed^ bccaufe tiM 
people are as eager to bury them^ as rich men are 
to conceal more precious treafures^ tind<^r ground* 
The Dutch draw from Japan^ what is neceflfaiy 
to fupply all thefe wants. They will neceflarily 
lofe this branch of their trade^ if the Spaniardtr^ 
awakeded Iftom their lethargy, fhould venture to 
difpute it witli them« 

Thb Philippines, have, above the other Eu-» 
ropean colonies, the advantage of poflTeffing gold* 
The Indians find fome particles of it in the fand 
and flime of the rivers, which carry it along with 
their ftreams. The quantity they colleft may 
amount to five or fix hundred thoufand livres * 
per annum. They deliver it in private to fome 
foreign navigators, who in return fupply theni 
with merchandtze. Formerly, it was fent in- 
to America^ for Cavendiih found to the value 
of 658,800 livres t of it, upon the galleon that 
was failing towards -Mexico. If Spain, forego*^ 
ing it's antient maxims^ fhould encourage this 
fpecies of induflry, by leaving to thofe who 
ihould devote themfelves to It the free ufe of 
the riches it would produce, would not that 
kingdom fecure to itfelf an additional refource for 
trading to advantage in the Indian feas i 

It would not be reduced to the-neccflity of 
dcfiring that foreign navigators fhould come iti 
queft of the produdions of thefe iflands* As the 
Philippines furnifh plenty of materials for a well-* 
eflabliflied navy, it's fubjefts might frequent all 
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the markets, and add the benefit of freighting, ^^^ ^ 
to their other advantages^ 

This adlivity would pave the way for the 
communieation between this and the mother- 
country. In the prcfent confuted ftate of the 
Phi^pptnes, it is riot eafy to fofclee what they 
may one day furnilh to Spain* It now procures 
from thence, alum, buffaloes hides, caflia, woods 
for dying, faltpetre, tortoife (hell, and mother of 
pearl, which the Chincfe have hitherto bought 
Bp, in order to fell it again to the Europeans at 
Canton,, for three times the price they had giverr 
§ot it) cacao, which though brought from 
Mexico has not degenerated ; and indigo, which- 
tbe bounty of nature produces fpontaneoufly,' 
An enlightened man was defirous of attempting,' 
in 1750, to give this rich plant eycry improve* 
ment it oiight receive from cultivarion. This 
novelty met with a general and ri^nt oppoBtion.' 
The Marquis d* Obando, who was governor at 
that period, was obliged to take this citizen 
under his proteftion, and affigned him an inclofed 
territory, where he might carry on his operations 
with fafety. The experiments were all extremely 
fuccefsful, and fince this event, the cultivation 
of this precious dye has been attended to, though 
not with fufficient induftry. 

If an indolence peculiar to the Spaniards had not 
impeded their progrefs in every thing, they would 
have naturalized the rpiccs,t\VQ centuries ago, upon 
this territory^ fo contiguous to the Moluccas. Per- 
haps they might have fliarcd with the Dutch this 
fource of wealth. It will be committing a new 

fault, 
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fault, to defer any longer an experiment, the 
greateil inconvenience of which is, that of it's 
being ufelefs. 

This governnaent might alfo be prompted,, by 
the excellent quality of the cotton cultivated in 
the Philippines, to eftabli(h there, with the 
ai&ftance of the inhabitants of the continent^ 
beautiful and numerous manufadlures. While. 
they were waiting for the fuccefs, which, in new 
undertakings, howev.er well planned, is always 
flowi the Spaniards would purchafe in foreign 
markets the filks, calicoes, and other articles 
of the produce of Afia, fuitable to their country, 
and would obtain them, at a lower price th^n their 
competitors. AH the nations in Europe employ 
the filver they get from America to trade with in 
India. Before this precious, metal can reach the 
place of it's deftination, it muft have paid confi*; 
derable duties, taken a prodigious compafs, and 
have been expofed to great rifques j whereas the 
Spaniards, by fending it, diredly from America 
to the Philippines, would fave duties, time, and 
infurance j fo that while they furnifhed the fame 
fum as the rival nations, they would in ]^eality 
make their purchafes at a cheaper rate* 

If the fimple plan we have traced out fhould. 
ever be carried into execution, the Spaniards, 
who are fettled in Afia, would neceffarily, and 
for ever ertncrge from that indolent (late of diffo- 
lution, in which they have languifhed for two 
centuries. The fubdued people would blcfs a 
government that was become equitable 5 and 
thofe who are ftill contending for their independ- 
ence 
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^fhcc, xvouia fubmir, in multitudes, tb the cori- * %^ ^ 
troul of wife laws. Th^ neighbouring nationsi 
whom pride or injufticS have driven from the 
port^ frequlntcd by their forefathers^ would again 
diredfc their fliips into harbours, where induftry 
and harmony were united. The European mer- 
chants, who arc opprefled with the fetters of 
monopoly upon the Indian feas, would carry theii' 
aftivity, their knowlege, and their (lock, into an 
afylum of happinefs and liberty. The colony^ 
the revenues of which amount to 2,7^8,000 
livres *, would no longer coft Spain annually 
527,500 livres fi and would become one of tht 
fined fettlements in the world. 

This revolution can never be cfFcAed by ail 
cxclufive Company; For thcfe two centuries 
paft, fince the Europeans have frequented the 
feas of Afia, they have never been animated by 
a truly laudable fpirit. In vain have fociety, 
morality, and politics, been improved amongft 
us; thofe diftant countries have only been wit- 
ncffcs of our rapacioufnefs, our reftleflnefs, and 
our tyranny. The mifchief we have done to other 
parts' 0? the world, has fometimes been compen- 
fated by the knowlege we have imparted, and the 
wife inflitutions we have eftablilhed t but the 
Indians have ftill continued under their former 
darknefs and defpotifm -, and we have taken no 
pains to refcue them from thofe dreadful calami- 
ties. Had the feveral governments dircfted the 
fteps of their free traders, it is probable that the 
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B o^o K iQyg of glory would have been united to a paffion 
for richesj and chat fomc nations would have 
made attempts capable of renderinrg their names 
illuftriou9« Such noble and difinterefted inten- 
tions could never be purfued by any company of 
merchants i who» being confined by the narrow, 
views of prefcnt profit, have never employed 
their thoughts about the happinefs of the people, 
with whom they traded ; a circumftance, which, 
being naturally expedcd, hath never been im- 
puted to them as a crime* 

How much would it redound to the honour of 
Spain, to Ihew a fenfibility for the intercfta of 
mankind, and to endeavour to promote them t- 
That nation now begins to ihake off the fetters 
of prejudice,* which have kept it in a ftate of in- 
fancy, notwithftandifng it's natural ftrength. It's 
fubjedls arc not yet degraded and corrupted by 
the contagion of riches, from which they have, 
been happily preferved by their own indolence> 
and by the rapacioufnefs of their governments 
Thefc people muft necefla^ily be inclined to what 
is good i they are capable of knowing it, and no. 
doubt would praftife it, having all the means in 
their power from the poffeflions their conquefta 
have given them in the richeft countries of the 
univerfe* Their fiiips, failing from their feveral 
ports, might citheV meet at the Canary iflanda^ or. 
feparately pro.ceed to their feveral deftinationsy 
and thus be the means of procuring happinefs to 
the rempteft parts of Afia. They might returnr 
from India by the Cape of Good Hope; but 
would go thither by the South Scay where the 
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fale of their caxgoes would greatly incrcafe their 
tapitaisi This advantage would fecure to them 
a fuperiority over their competitors, who fail 
with falfc bills of lading, feldom carj-ying any 
thing but filver. They would meet ^ith a 
freih fupply of proviGons up the river Plata, if 
they ihould be in want of them* Thofe who 
were able to wait lODgcr, would only put into 
Chili, or even proceed to the ifland of Juan 
Fernandez. 

This delightful iflarid, which takes it's nam^ 
from a Spaniard to whom it had beea givenj 
and who to^k a diflike' to it after he had lived 
there fomc^ confiderable time, is fituated at no 
leagues diftance from the continent of Chili. It's 
greateft length is but about fiv6 leagues, and it'$ 
breadth not quite two* In this fmall fpot> whcr^ 
the land is very mountainous and irregular, there 
is a clear fky, pure air, excellent water^ and every 
vegetable that is deemed a fpecific againft th* 
fcurvy. It has appeared from experiencei that all 
forts of European and American corn, fruit, and 
quadrupeds, will fucceed there extremely welK 
The coafts abound with fifli j and, befide all theft 
advantages, there is alfo a good harbour, where 
Ihips are fheltered from every wind but the norths 
and even that never blows fo ftrongly as to be 
produftive of any dangicr. 

These conveniences have induced all the pirates, 
who have infcftcd the coafts of Peru, to put in at 
Juan Fernandez^ Anfon, who went to the South 
Seas with more important projeds, found there a 
con^fortablc and fafc afylum. The Spaniards,, at 
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^ ^Y^ ^ length convinced that the precaution they had 
<Li.- v — - ' taken to deftroy the cattle they had placed 
there was infufficient to keep off their enenrjies, 
took the refdlutiohj in 1750, to people it. Un- 
fortunately, the nt^ coloity was placed ori too 
low a fp'or, and of the hundred and feventy-one 
perfons of every age arid fex who compofed it, 
fi^^e-and-thirty were fwallowed up, fix years after, 
by the furges of the ocean, which exceeded it's 
bounds. Thofe who had efcaped the waves, 
tvere fixed upon an eminence which commands 
the harbour; and for their fecuritv, a fmall fbr^ 
tification has been raifed, defended by a garrifon 
of fixty-fix men. It now became neceflPary to 
think of fupplying their wants. All the Ihips 
employed in trading betweeh' Peru and Chili, 
were at fifft obliged to flop at Juan Fernandez. 
This tyrannical compulfion could not be lafl:ingi 
and the government at length refolved, purpofely> 
to fend two (hips there every year. 

This poft will become a ufeful fettlementi if 
the court of Madrid will but attend to her own 
intereft. It is needlefs to purfue this fubjedt any 
further. The plan, which we have done nothing 
more than fugged, would evidently tend to pro- 
mote the trade, the iiavigation, and the greatnefs 
of Spain. The connediofts that Ruflia keeps up 
with China by land, can never acquire the fame 
degree of importance. 
Cenera! - Between thcfc tvvo empires, the greatnefs of 

idea of i*i/i*/i !• «•• • • • 

•Canary. which altonnhes the imagination, there is an im* 

menfc fpace, know'n in the carlieft times fay the 

name of Scythia, and finoe by that of Tartary* Thii 

^ i - region. 
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^egion> taken in it's full extent, is bounded on ^ ^J^ ^ 

the weft by the Cafpian fea and Perfiaj on the ' ' 

fouth by Pcrfia, Indoftan, the kingdoms of Arra- 
can and Ava, China and Corea; on the eaft by 
the Eaftern ocean j and on the north by the 
Frozen ocean. One part of thefe vaft deferts is 
ffibjed to the Chinefc empire j another is under 
the dominion of Ruffia.j the third is independent, 
and is called Kharifqi, ^d Greater and I^efs Bl^t 
charia. ' . . 

The inhabitants of thefe celebrated regions 
have always lived by hunting and fifliing, and 
upon the milk of their ,flocks ; and have ever 
bad an equal ayerfion for living in cities, for a 
Ipdfentary life, and for the toils Qf agriculture. 
Their origin and their cuftoms, fo far as we are 
■ acquainted; with them, are equally anciept, for 
the* former could never be traced on account of 
their fequ^ftered and wanderitig way of life. They 
have lived in the fame manner as their forefathers 
did } and, if :we look back to the remoteft anti- 
quity, we (hall find a very ftriking refcmblanc6 
between the men of the parlieft ages, and the 
Tsirtars of the prefent time. 

These people have in general been followers 
of the great Lama, who refides at Putali, a town 
fituated in adiftridt, which partly belongs to Tar- 
tary, and partly to India. This extenfive region, 
where mountains rife ^bove one another, is callec| 
Boutan by the inhabitants of Indoftan, Tanguc 
by the Tartars, Tfanli by the Chinefe, Laffa by 
the Indians beyond the Ganges^ and Thibet by 

the £)uropean3* 
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Their religion appears, from monuitionti of 
undoubted aiUhority, to be of abov^ three thou- 
fand years (landing, and is founded on the cxiftf 
ence of a Suprvmc 3eing, and the fublinieft prih-* 
ciples of morality. 

It has been generally imagined, that the fol- 
lowers of the Lama believe him to be immortal ; 
that, in order to maintain the deception, this di-' 
vinity never appears but to a few favourites 5 that^i 
when he receives the adoration of the people, it 
is always in a kind of tabernacle, whtre a dim 
light fhe\vs rather a faint reprefentatiop, than* aa 
cxaft refembjance of that living god; that, wbei^ 
he dies, another prieft is fubftif uted in his ftead,. 
as nearly pf the fame fize and figure as poffiblc^ 
and that by means of thefe precautions, the dc- 
lufion is' kept up, even on the very f^ whem 
the farce is aftedj and much more, withouil 
doubt, in the rninds of believers who art further 
femoved from it. 

A SAGACIOUS philqfopher has lately deftroye^ 
this prejudice. It is true, the grpat Lamas fel*^ 
^om fliew themfelve$, the better to maintair^ 
that veneration they have infpired for their per- 
fon and their myfteries 5 but^ they giyc audience 
to arnbaflfadors, and admit princes who come to 
yifit them. But if their perfon be feldom to be 
fcen, except on fofine important opcafions, or on 
0;rcat feftiyals/ their pilture is always; in full viewj| 
being hung up over thf doo1"$ of the t»empie at 
Pucali, 

The circuniftancc that has given rife to the 
fable of the immortality of the Lan>as is> thfat it 

4 IS 
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Is a 'tei>€t of their faith, that the holy fpirit, which 
has animated one of thefe pontiffs, immediately 
Upon his death pafles into the body of him who is 
dtrfv elected to fucceed him. This tranfmi<?ra- 
tion of the divine fpirrt is perfectly conlbnant 
to the do^rine of the metempfychofis, which 
has always been the eftiibliflied fyftem in thofe 
parts. 

TtfE religion of Lama made confiderible pror 
grefs in early times. It was adopted in a large 
part of the globe. It is profefled all Over Thibet 
and Mongalia; is alrtioft univerfal in Greater and 
Lefs Bucharia, and feveral provinces of Tartary ^ 
arid has fome followers in the kingdom of Caffir 
mere in India, and in China. 

This is the only form of worfliip that can boafl 
of fuch remote antiquity, without any mixture of 
other fyftems. The religion of theChinefe has been 
frequently adulterated by the introdudlioh of 
foreign deities and fuperftitions ; which have been 
adapted to the tafte of the lower clafs of people. 
The Jews have feen an end of their hierarchy, 
and their temple has been demolilhed. Alexan- 
der and Mohammed ufed their utmoft endea- 
vours to extinguifli the faCred fire of the Gaurs. 
Tamerlane and the Moguls have in a great mea- 
fure.diminifhedthe worfhippers of the god Brama* 
in India. But neither time, fortune, nor men, 
have eVer been able to fbake the divine power of 
the great Lama, 

This is an effeft to be referved to the improver 
ment of the human mind. If the Tartars be 
enlightened, they will foon (examine into the nar 

H 4 turc 
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B K tyj-e of their creed, they will difpute, and take 
up arms againft each other : but iuperftition will 
^rife half cxtinft out of the ftreams of blood 
which l}ie has ft^ed. In order not to lofe all his 
influence, the prie(l will give up thofe points of 
his fyftem which are evidently incompatible with 
common fenfej and he will defend the reft 
againft the attacks of infidels. This revolution 
will however be more flowly brought about, than 
in thofe empires which h^ve not ^ welj-regulate^ 
ecclefiafticai hierarchy, and where there js not ^ 
fupreme head, whofe office it is to fupport the 
doftrines in their primitive ftate. The Lamas 
ihemfelves confefs that they are no gpdsi but 
they pretend to reprefent the divinity, and to have 
received a power from heaven to decide ulti- 
mately on whatever relates to public worfhip, 
Their theocracy extends as fully to temporal as tq 
fpiritual matters; but all civil matters;, looked upoi^ 
profane by them, they confidef as inconfiftenf; 
with their dignity, and therefore commit the care 
of government to perfon^ whona they judge to bp 
worthy of their confidence. This circumftance has 
fqcceflivtly occafiqned the lofs of feveral provinces 
of their va(l dominions, which have fallen a prey 
to their governors. The great |^anna, who for- 
merly was abfoliuc miller of a|l Thibet, now 
pofleflTes but a fmall part of it. 

* The religious opinions of the Tartars have 
never enervated their valour. Hardened by the; 
frofts of the J^orth, and by the fatigues of a wan- 
dering lifp; inceflantly under arms, apd per- 
petually engaged in battles, thefe people have 

never 
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ucver ceafed being warlike. An ardent, wild, and ® ^^ ^ 
reftlefs difpofuion, has always di(guftcd iheni of 
thfir poor and . uncultivated deferts. Ambition 
has always atrradted their avidity towards the 
countries of Afia, • celebrated for their opu- 
lence. People whom the arts and a foft climate 
have rendered effeminate, could not fupport the 
gttacl^s of thcfe hardy and ferocious men. The 
habit of going to war without pay, and with-» 
out magazines, has carried their pafllon for 
plunder to the moft inordinate excefs : and as 
they were incapable of fecuring their conquefts(, 
by equitable laws ?ind a ftrift policy, they have 
founded their power in all parts on terror and 
deftrujftion. 

It was to check the inroads of thcfe robbers 
into China, that, three hundred years before the 
Chriftian asra, that famous wall was built, which 
extends from the river Hoambo to the fea of 
Kamtfchatkaj which has a terrace running all 
along the top of it, and is flaoked in difFerenC 
parts with large towers, after the antient manner 
of fortifying. Such a monument Ihews that there, 
mu^ have been at that time a prodigious popula- 
tion in the empire : but ap the fanie tiipe it fcems 
to indicate ;hat there was a >yant of pro^vefs apd 
military fkill. If the Chinefe had been mea of 
courage, they would thpmfelycs haye attacked the 
roying tribes, or kept them in awe by well-difci- 
plined armies; if they had been (killed in the art 
of war, they would have know'n that lines five 
hundred leagues in length, could not be defended 
in every part, and that, if they werp broken but in 
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• 6^0 It 0nc place, all the reft of the fortification would 

»■■ V m^ become ufelefs. 

Accordingly, the inroads of the Tartars con- 
tirtticd till the thirteenth century. At that period^ 
the empire was conquered by thofe barbarians, 
under the command of Gingis Khan. This 
foreign power was not deftroyed till after eighty*- 
ninc years, when it fell into the hands of an in- 
dolent prrnce, who was governed by women, ind 
was a flave to his rninifters. 

When the Tartars were expelled' from thecon-t 
qucfts they had made, they did not adopt the laws 
and government of China. When they repaflfcd 
the great wall, they relapfed into barbarifm, and 
lived in their deferts in as uncivilized a ftate as 
fbey had done before. They united, however, 
with the few who had continued in their roving 
way of life, and formed feverat hords, which in« 
fenfibly became populous, and in proccfs of time 
incorporated into that of the Manchews. Theif 
union infpired them again with the projeift of in^ 
vading ^hina, which was tor'n with domeftic dif^* 
^nfions. 

The difcontented parties were then fo nur 
merous, that they had no lefs than eight different! 
armies, under the command of as many chiefs, 
Jn this confufion the Tartars, who had long ra- 
vaged the northern provinces of the empire, 
feized iipon the capital in 1644, and foon after 
Vpon the whole kingdom. 

This invafion did not fcem fo much to fubdue 
China, as to add to it's extent, by the acceflion 
ofa great part of T^rtary, Soon after this, China 
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wa( forther . enlarged by the ftibmiflSoA of tt^ ® ^^^ ^ 
Mogul Tartars, celebrated for having founded Ui iir *' " " f 
^f^ft of th^ thrones in Afia^ and particularly that 
ofindbftan^ 

Thi$ extraordir^ary revolution was fcarce eoitir 
j)i«ed, when the empire wai thre^ened with a 
rte'v^ enefiTfi that might prove a formidable one* 

The Rufflal^s, who towards the htter end of the ff^tbrRu"! 
lixteenth ceiitory hiad conquered the uncirltivated ^hinef"L 
plains of Siberia^ had penetrated through a num- iwur^fy 
ber of defcrts to the river Amour, whith led them 
to the Eafterp Sea, and as far as Selenga, which 
brought them On the confines of China, a couh-* 
try highly 'ext-dlled for it*s riches. 

TriE Chinefe were apprehenfive that the incur-? 
fions of the Ruffians might in time give them 
foit^e difturbarrcei and they erefted iome forts to 
reftrain this neighbouring power, whofe ambition 
began to extritc their jealoufy. Sharp contefts 
then arofe between the two nations concerning 
their boundaries. Skirmifhes were frequent be- 
tween the parti^ engaged iki the purfuits of the 
phace> and an open war was daily expefted. Very 
fortunately the plenipotentiaries of the two courts 
fbuqid means to bring about a reconpiliation iH 
16895 the limits were fixed at the river Kerbechi^ 
near the place of hegqciation, three hundred 
leagues from the great wall. Thi^ was. the firft 
treaty the Chinefe had ever bpeti concerned in fince 
the foundation of their empire, and it brought 
on a new arrangement. They granted the Ruf- 
fians the liberty offending a caravan every year tq 
pekin^ an indulgence whieh had always been de- 
nied 
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^ %^^ ^^^^ ^o foreigners with the utmoft precaution* 

.^„J^— J Ic was eaflly perceived that the Tartars^ though 

they conformed to the manners and government 

of the Chinefe^ did not adopt their political' 

maxims. , . 

The Ruf. This liberty granted to the Ruffians did nat 

lians obtain , , . ^ 

leave to fend infpire thcm with moderation. They perfifted in 
thiMi and' their ufurpations> and built, thirty leagues beyond 
!^!jldg8 for the ftipulatcd limits, a city, which they called 
Se'mde^Q Albaffinflcoi or Jafca. The Chinefe, having in 
that king, vain complained of this incroachment, at lail de- 
termined to avenge themfelves in lyi.f* As th^ 
Czar was engaged in a war on .the Baltic, and 
could not fpare troops to defend the extremities 
of Tartary, the pla.ce was taken after a fiege t>f 
three years. 

The court of Peterifburgh was prudent enough 
pot to give way to a fruitlcfs rcfcntment. They 
fent a minifter to Pekin in 1719, with ififtrudions 
to renew the trade ths^t had been loft amidft the 
late difturbances. The ncgpciation fucceededj 
but the caravan of 1721 not being conducted with 
more caution than the former^ it was agreed, that 
for the future np tranfadions ihould be carried oq 
j)etween thp tv^o nations except. upon the fron^ 
tiers. 

. 'Bbfoble this new arrapgenfient, a caravan went 
every year from Peterfburgh, traverfed immenfe 
deferts, and was met' on the frontiers of China by 
fome hundreds of foldiprs, who efcortcd it to the 
capital of the empire. There, all who belonged 
JO it were fhut up in a caravanfera, to wait till the 
merchants fliould offer them the rcfufe of theip 
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^arehoufcs. The traffic being thus conplcted, 
the caravan recurncd to Ruflia, and arrived at 
Peterfburgh three years after it had fct out from 
thence. 

In the ordinary courfe of things, the indifferent 
merchandize /brought by the caravan would have 
been of very little value j but as this trade yjas 
carried on for the court, and that the goods were 
always fold under the immediate infpeftion of the 
fovereign, commodities of the word kind acquir- 
ed a value. The admiffion to this kind of fair, 
was aprivilege.which the monarch feldom granted 
but to his favourites. All were dcfirous of ap- 
proving themfelves worthy of this diftinftion, and 
the way to fucceed was by over bidding each other 
without difcretion, as each was ambitious that 
his name fliould appear upon the lift of the buyers. 
Notwithftanding this ftiameful emulation, what 
was put up to fale was fo trifling, that the pro- 
duce, deducing the confumption of the court, 
never amounted to 100,000 crowns *• 

Since the caravans have been difcontiriued, 
two large magazines have been eftabliftied at 
Kiatcha, one Ruffian, and the other Chinefe> 
where all the articles, intended for exchange, are 
depofited* CommilHaries appointed by the two 
nations fuperintend this trade, in which fpecie^ is 
very feldom ufed. If the Ruffians, who never 
give any, are obliged fometimes to receive gold, 
they are compelled to cede it to the crown upon 
terms which indemnify it for the taxes it would 
haV^e levied on the merchandize. 

• 12,500!. 

The 
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Ths mod conlidcrable of (he articles which tHt 
Chinefe bring to this (taple^ is green tea, of an 
infinitely fuperior quality to that which Europe 
receives acfofs the immcnfe traft of fea. Accord-^- 
ingly the Ruflians arc obliged to pay for it as 
much as twenty livres * per pound i although they 
feldotn fell it again for niorc than fifteen or fix* 
teent- To indemnify them for this lofs, they 
never fail to raife the price of their furs: but 
this artifice turns out lefs to their advantage than 
to that of the government, which receives a tax 
of five-and-twenty per cent, upon every thing 
'that is bought or fold. The cufloms at Kiatcha 
fometinies return to the ftate as far as two miU 
lions of livres % ; in that cafe the trade of RuQia 
with China muil amount to fix millions ||. 

It was not fo confiderable, when Peter I. en-^ 
deavoured to eftablifli, through independent 
Tartary, a communication between Siberia and 
India* 

That great prince, whofc mind was always 
engaged in fome ufeful proje£l:^ was defirous of 
opening that cominunicatio4a by means of tb< 
Sirth, which waters theTurkcftan; and in 17x9 
he fent 2500 men in order to make himfelf maflbcfr 
of that r'iveri 

There was no fuch river to be fouiid s it's vrft<^ 
ters had been turned offi add conveyed through 
feveral channels to the lake AraJl, This had 
been done by the Ufi)eck Taftars, who had taken 

^ 16s. 8d. f From 12s. 6d* 13s. 4d« 
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umbrage at the repeated bbfervations they had ^ ^^^ ^ 
fcen making. So Angular an incident therefore 
determined t)ie Ruffians to return to Aftracan. 
The government had loft fight of this objeft,, 
when towards the year 1738, the inhabitants of 
the two BuchariaSj know'n by the name of Bu^ 
charfis, were themfelves defirous of trading with 
Ruflm. To encourage this unexpcfted events 
the treafury gave up part of the enormous duties 
it generally requires. Orenbourg became thel 
feat of this new trade. The Tartars bring there, 
from their own territories, thofe beautiful fleeces 
of lambs, that are cut out of their dam's bellies, in 
order that the flcins may be clouded, white and 
fine. They alfo bring various kinds of merchan- 
dize which they have draw'n from Indoftan, and 
efpecially a quantity of rough diamonds. They 
likewife bring about four hundred quintals, 
of excellent' rhubarb. Each quintal cofts 500 
livres*^ and the college of trade fells it for nearly 
double that fum. 

We cannot form fo advantageous an idea of the 
connqftions of Ruffia with the Indies by the Caf- 
pian fea. This was, however, in the renioteft 
aged, the track by which Europe and Afia com- 
municated with each other. The regions bor- 
dering upon that immenfe lake, which are at pre- 
fent very much depopulated, extremely poor, and 
in a favage ftate, afibrd to intelligent minds, un- 
doubted proofs of former fplendour. Coins' of 
the ancient Kaliphs are daily difcovered there^ 

"^ * 20I. i6s. 8d. 
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Thefe monuments, with others equally authentic^ 
would fecm to favour the accounrt of fome Indiana 
having been (hipwrecked on the doafts of the Elbcf 
in the reign of Auguftus, which has always been 
conficjered as fabulous* notwithftanding the con- 
current teftimony of cocemporary writers who re-* 
lated the faft. It has never been underftood how' 
any inhabitants of India could fail on the Ger-^ 
^ manic fcas; but, was it more wonderful to fee ail 
Indian trading in the northern countries, than to 
fee a Roman make his way into India through 
Arabia? The Indians went into Perfia, where 
they embarked on the Hircanian Sea, failed up 
the Wolga, penetrated into Permia by the Kama, 
and from thence might embark on the Northern 
Sea or on the Baltic, 

Enterprizing men have appeared, and will 
' ' for ever appear, in all ages. Man has within him- 
felf a natural energy that torments him^ and 
which is diredled by tafte, caprice, or faftidiotif* 
nefs, to the moft fingular attempts. He is curi- 
ous, and defirous of feeing and of being informed^ 
The thirft of knowlege is lefs univerfal, but it 
is more irrefiftible than that of gold. Man 
travels to a great diftance in order to acquire 
fomething to fpeak of, and to make himfelf be 
fpoken of, in his own country. What the defire 
of fame produces in one, the impatience of mifery 
occafions in another. It is imagined that fortune 
is more eafily acquired in diftant regions, than 
near our own home. Men go a great way to ob- 
tain, without fatigue, what they could not other- 
wife get without afliduous labour. They travel 

though 
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Ihfough Uzinefs; or In fearch of fools and dupes, ^ ^^^ ^ 
There are fonie wretched beings who flatter 
themfelves they fhall efcape their delliny by run- 
ning away from it. There are fome intrepid 
men who court danger i, othersj without either 
ftrength of mind or virtue, cannot fupport a po- 
verty which lowers them in fociety beneath their 
flation or their birth. Ruin fuddenly brought 
on, either by gaming, by diflipation, or by ill-* 
concerted fchemes, reduces others to a ftate of in- 
digence to which they are ftrangers, and which 
they go to conceal at the poles, or under the equa- 
tor. Tothefe caufcs may be added others that 
are produ6live of conftant emigrations j fuch as, 
the oppreflions of bad governments, want of reli- 
gious toleration, and the frequency of difgraceful 
punifhments, which drive the guilty man from a 
country where he would be obliged to walk v/ith 
his eyes turned to the ground^ to another, where 
he may boldly pafs for a man of probity, and 
look his equals in the face. . 

No fooner had the £ngli(h difcoyered Arch- 
angel, about the middle of the fixteenth century^ 
and {cttled a commerce with Ruflia, than they 
formed the projeft of opening a way into PeffiA 
by the Wblga and the Cafpian Sea, which would 
be much eafiet and fhorter than that of the Portu-^ 
guete, who were obliged to fail round Africa and 
part of AfiJi, to get into the Gulph of Perfia. A 
further inducement to attempt this^ was, that the 
Northern parts of Perfia, bordering upon the Caf- 
pian Sea, produce much richer commodities thaa 
the fouthern. The filks of Chirvan, Mazanderan, 

Vol. III. I and 
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and more efpecially Gilan^ are the beft in all the 
Eaft, and might be employed with advantage in 
any manufa£lures. But the trade of the Englilh^ 
was not yet fufficiently eonfirmed, to encounter 
the difficulties that mud attend fo vaft and fb 
complicated an undertaking. 

Some years after, a duke of Holftein,, who had 
eftabliflied fome filk manufaclures in his domi- 
nions, was not dfterred by thefe difficialties. He 
wanted to get the raw filk from Ptrfia> and fent 
ambaffkdors thither^ of whom there nerer has 
been any other account but that of their voyage. 

When the French were convinced of the in- 
fluence of trade on the political balaiice of Eu- 
rope, they alfo wiflied to procure Perfian filks by 
the way of Ruffiaf but their fatal paflion for 
conqucfl: made them forget this projeft, as well 
as many others that have been fuggefted by men 
of underftanding, for the profperity of that great 
nation. 

Peter I. guided by his own genius, his own* 
experience, and the informations of foreigners^ 
could not but be fenfible at laft, that his fubjefts 
were the people who ought to enrich themfclves 
by the productions of Perfia, and in procefs of 
time by thofe of India. Accordingly,, in iji'a^ 
at the beginning of the commotions that have 
overturned the empire of the Sophis, that great 
prince feized upon the fertile regions bordering 
on the Cafpian Sea. The heat of the climate,, 
the dampnefs of the foil, and the malignancy of 
the air, deftroyed the troops that were left to de- 
fend thofe conquefts. Ruffia, however, did nor 

tefolve 
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^cfolve to r^linquiih the provinces (he had ufurp- ^ ^^^ ^ 
edi till (he found> in the year 1736^ that Kouli 
Khan> who had conquered the Turks^ could com- 
pel her to reftorc them. 

TrtE Court of Petcrfburgh laid afide all thoughts 
of carrying on any commerce with that part of 
the worlds when an EngUfhman of the name of 
Eicon laid a fcheme> in 1741^ for putting his 
country in pofleflion of it. This enterprizing 
man was in the fervice of Ruilia : his propofal 
was^ to convey the Englifh woollen cloths,: by way 
of the Wolga and the Cafpian Sea, to Ferfia> to 
the north of tndoilah, and to the greateli; part o£ 
Tartary^ In Confequence of this traffic, he was 
to receive^ in exchange^ gold, and fuch commo* 
dities as the Arntienia^is fold at an extravagant 
price^ being mailers of all the inland trade of 
Afia. This project was warmly adopted by the 
Engliih Company in Mufcovy, and favoured by 
the Ruffian miniilrv. 

But the Engliih adventurer had fcarce begua 
to put it in execution, when Kouli Khan, who 
wanted bold and adUve men to fecond his ambi- 
tion, found means to entice him into his fervice, 
and by his affiftance to make himfclf mailer of the 
Cafpian Sea. The Court of Pet^rfborgh, exafpe- 
rated at this treachery, revoked, in 1746) all the 
privileges they had granted 1 but this was an in* 
effe£hial remedy for fo great an evil. The un- 
timely death of the Ferfian tyrant was much more 
likely to bring matters into their former ilate. 

That great revolution, which once more 
plunged the Sophy's dominions into a nriore com- 

I 2 plete 
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^ \^ ^ P^^fc anarchy than ever, rcftored to the Ruffians 
< V ' the dominion over the Cafpian Sea. This was a 
ncceffary prelude to the opening of a trade with 
Perfia and India, but was not alone fufficient to 
infurc it's fucxefs; which niet with almofl: in- 
fuperable obftacles from the Arnnenians* An ac- 
tive nation, accuftomed to the Eaftern mannersi 
in pofTeffion of a large capital, extlreoiely frugal 
in their expences, who had already formed con- 
nections ironri time immemorial, entered into the 
minuted details, and embraced the moft compre- 
heqfive fpeculations : fudh a nation vfis not eafil/ 
to be fupplanted. Nor did the Court of Ruffia 
.cxpeft iti but, on the contrary, endeavoured to 
increafe the number of thefc able merchants, an- 
tiently fettled at Aftracan. It's views have not 
been crowned with fuccels. It is however exert- 
ing rtfelf to furmount the obftacles that have pre- 
vented It; and there is much to expeft from the 
new kind of fpirit that feems to animate the whole 
kingdom of Ruiiia. 
EKtenf, go. This empire, which, like all others, rofe from 

▼ernment, , , . 

population, fmall beginnings, is become, in procefs of time, 

nueiofVuf. the largeft in the world. It's extent from eaft to 

^ wefl: is two thoufand two hundred kaguesj and 

fpom fouth to north about eight hundred. 

Excepting the provinces comjuered at the be- 
ginning of this century on the borders of the 
Baltic, .which have prefcFved all the rights they 
before enjoyed; the Ukraine, which has been 
maintained in the poffeffion of fome of it's rights i 
and the wandering tribes which it has been im- 
, poflible to fubraiijt to any regular fy ftem of policy; 

alk 
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411 the o^cher parts of the empire are fubjed to the 
fame form of government, 1 

Under th^fe arbitrary laws, a body of ignorant 
clergy live, who in former tinws were formidable, 
but who arc become tradable fince they have 
been dripped of the pofTeflJon^ laviihed upon them 
by fuperftition, and of the million of flaves who 
ufed to cultivate them. 

Aftzk this, 4 bpdy of nobility prefents theiiiT 
fclves, who are in poffeflion of moft of the lands^j 
and kefip in their dependence all the unfortunate 
men who cukivatc them at the fweat of their 
brow. 

Aft^r thefe, come§ the cla/s of free men. Thefe 
are fo obfcure, that Europe has for a long time 
been ignorant of thpir cxiftence. At prefent we 
know that they are compofed of fome foreigners^ 
moftly QermanSjj whom a reftlefs fpiric has deter* 
mined, or necelHty compelled, to feek a new 
country; of feveral happy and intelligent natives^ 
whofe chains have beei> gradus^Uy broken, ancl 
who profefs the arts and commerce in the cities j 
of a fmall number of cultivators, who have en-? 
tirely at their own difpofal the poor inheritance 
that ha^ been tranfmitted to th^m from their an- 
ceftors. The property of th^fe farmers becomesj^ 
by degrees, the prey of fome rich man, who, by 
ipaking them foine interefted advances, has in^ 
dulged them in their lazinefs, or in rh;eir profufion^ 

Lasti^y, the lowcfl: pl^fs of the ftate, if we may 
give them that name, are the flaves. At the be-? 
ginning of the fixteenth century, there were few; 
qf them^ arid thefe, all pdfoncrs of war^ Thq 
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* \^ ^ ^ords were then in pofieflion of fiefs, and the 
people cultivated lands that belonged to them. 
A new arrangement took place after the conqueft 
of Cazan and Aftracan. Thefe beautiful and fer-> 
tile provinces were fo powerful an attraAion to 
the RuflTian peafants, that in order to put a ftop 
to the emigfation which was becoming general, 
the rigorous law which confined them all to their 
own glebe was publifhed in 1556. At this fatal 
period they loft their property as wfjl as" their 
perfonal liberty. ' Their oppreffion has fi^re been 
increafed, and the human fpecies has been more 
and more degraded. 

This is undoubtedly the caufe that has retarded 
or annihilated the population throughout the 
whole empire. In 1755, it did not contain more 
than eight million nine hundred and fixty-five 
thoufand three hundred and fixtecn males. Sup- 
pofing the number of women equal to that of 
men, the whole amounted to fevcnteen million 
nine hundred and thirty thoufand fix hundred 
and thirty-two fouls. To this number were 
added the twelve hundred thoufand inhabi- 
tants of the provinces taken from Sweden in the 
beginning of the century; and it was then found 
that Ruffia had under it's dominion nineteen mil- 
lion one hundred and thirty thoufand fix hun- 
dred and thirty-two fubjefts, exclufive of the 
clergy, the nobility, and the army. If the wars 
with Pruflia, Poland, and Turkey, epidemical 
difeafcs and rebellions have fince oceafioned an 
evident diminution of the former "^population j 
/ the great acquifitions recently made in Lithuania, 

muft' 
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muft have filled the deficiency caufed by thefe * ^^ ^ 
dreadful fcourges. ^ y / 

Int ftates, where the population is not nuoterous, 
the public revenue cannot be confiderable. k 
was fcarce any thing in money, when Peter I> 
afcended the throne. This prince raifed it to 
thirty-five rnillions*. Anna brought it up td 
fixty f , and Elizabeth to one hundred and twenty 
millions J, It was carried ftill higher during the 
war with the Turks, but Was reduced, at the 
peace, to the ftandard it was at, when the troubles 
commenced. At this period, the treafury owed 
rather confiderable fums to the Genoefe and Hol- 
landers, which have fince been paid ofl\ It owed 
to the nation near two hundred millions I in bank 
bills, for which it had mortgaged a quantity of 
copper diftributed in .the different coffers of the 
empire. 

It -is an opinion generally received, that the 
people are groaning under the weight of their 
taxes. Even after the burden has been much al- 
leviated, it muft ftill be more lightened, if the 
arts do not multiply, and efpecially, if agricul* 
ture be not remarkably improved. 

It would be in vain to encourage it in the 
northern provinces; nothing can thrive in thofe 
frozen defcrts. The fcattered inhabitants of this 
inhofpitabie climate will never be fupplied with 
any kind of food and raiment, except what they 
pan procure from birds, filh, and wild beaftsj nor 

^ i>458,333l. 6s. 8d. f 2,500,000!. 
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B o o K ^ju j.}^£y gy^r have any thing befide thefe to pay 
their taxes with. 

Further from the north, nature begins, to 
wear a milder afpeft, and the country is morg 
populous, and more capable of vegetation. In 
moft of the provinces, the labourer is in want of 
nothing but more perfect utenfils, better methods, 
and more extenfive means for cultivation. The 
progrefs of knowlege, 'gives reafon to think that 
thefe deficiencies will be remedied. Particular 
attention will be paid to the Ukraine, yirhich is, 
perhaps, the moft fruitful country in the know'q 
world. It fupplies Ruffia with moft of her home 
confumption and articles of trade j and yet Ihe 
does not receive the twentieth part of what it 
might be made to produce. The government 
will fucceed the more readily in encouraging rural 
labours, as the Ruffians have an averfion for re- 
liding in towns, and that they have iron at their 
difpofal, which is the great and ineftimable pri" 
mum mobile of agriculture. Nature has furniflied 
it in plenty to moft of the countries of the em- 
pire, and has giv'en it ^o Siberia in as perfedt a 
flate as even to Swedpn, 

Beside thefe iron mines, there are alfo others 
which contain tl^ofe precious metals that h^ve cxt 
cited the cupidity qf all nations, and in all ages. 
The filvcr min?s i^eaf Argun have long been 
know*nj and others, bo|h of filvec and gold, 
have lately been difcovered in the country of the 
Bafkirs. It would be prudent in fome nations to 
f:ondemn thefe fources of wealth to oblivion 5 but 
|his is not the cafe with Ruffia, where all the in- 
I ^an4 
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land provinces are fo poor, that they are fcarcely. ^ ^^ ^ 
acquainted with thpfe figns that been univerfally v .^^^ y ^ ..j 
agreed upon tp rcprefen| ^yery ^rtiql^ of com- 
merce. 

' The trade which the Ruflian$ have opened ^""^^ 
with Chin^, Perfia, Turkey, and Poland, confifts ^^^r 
principally in furs, fuch as ermine, fables, white. 
wolves, and black foxes (kins, which all corne 
from Siberia. Although the caprice of the CQn-y 
fumers has raifcd the value of thefe precious furs . 
beyond what could haye been expedled i yet their 
price is ftill increafing; Thefe commercial con- 
iieftions (hould be extended {o other objects, i 

The exchanges of the empire with the Hates of 
the Grand Signior, were reckoned nothing, or 
very inconfiderable. They wjU foon become of 
confequence, if the Ruffians know how to avail 
themfelves of the right acquired by the lafl: 
treaties, of paffing from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Mediterranean *to 
the Black Sea. This privilege^ which no other • 
nation had yet obtained, and which none has ac- 
quired fince, muft give to the trade and naviga- 
tion of the Ruffians a degree of excenfion, the 
boundaries of which it would be prcfumptuous to 
fix. 

But the greateft demand for the produce of the 
country will always be on the coafts of the Bal- 
tic 1 fince it is a fa£t, that the merchandize which 
conftantly goes from the fingle port of Peterf- 
burgh, exceeds by a ninth part the quantity that 
i? lent from the other two-and-forty cuftoms of 
the empire. In 1773^ the exports of Ruffia, ini- 
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B o o K eluding the duty of fivc-and-twcnty per cent, 
claimed by the fovereign, amounted to 106,401,735 
livres * : the imports^ including the fame duty, 
did not exceed 66,544,005 livres -f. Confequent- 
ly the apparent balance, was 39,557,830 livres J. 
We have faid the apparent balance ; for it is well 
know'n, by all pcrfons who are convcrfant in thcfe 
matters, that the articles which come into the 
country, being generally of a fmallcr bulk than 
jhofe which go out of it, muft neccflarily furni(h 

r 

more frequent opportunities of fmuggling. 

No country is fo happily fituated as Riiffia is 
for extending it's commerce. Ahxioft all it's 
rivers are navigable, Feter the Great improved 
this natural advantage by the affiftance of art, and 
ordered canals to be cut to join thofc rivers to* 
gether. The moft important of them are finilh* 
ed J others are not quite completed, and fome are 
only planned. Such is the grand projeft of join- 
ing the Cafpian Sea to the Euxine, by digging ^ 
canal from the Tanais to the Wojga. 

Unfortunately, thefe means, which render 
the circulation of all commodities fo eafy through-? 
out the whole empire 5 and which open fo ready 
a communication with all parts of the globe, are 
rendered ufelefs by a multiplicity of obftacles. 
The government has taken off part of the re-^ 
ftraints which had arifen from defeclive inftitu- 
tions. Thofe which are owen to the mannersi 
will not fo eafily be got the better of. 

• 4,433,4061. 2S. 6d. f 2,772,6661. 17s. 6d; 
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Piter I. decreed that the valfals^ who were ■ ^^^ i; 
poflefled of 2,500 livrcs *, ihould have the right 
of being free, upon condition that they and their 
defcendents ihould pay annually to the heirs of 
their fornmer mailer, what he exa6ted from (hem 
before their frecdoin. Thcfe new citizens, without 
either education or principles, moftly hcczpcie mer- 
chants ; they brought with them into their recent 
fituation the vices they had contracted in fervi**- 
tude, and tranfmitted them to their pofterity# 
The prefent generation ftill partakes of it's origin. 

The laws do not allow the foreign merchants to 
buy up the produftions of the empire, in any other 
place except in the ports; and by the nature of 
the government, the natives have not, or cannot 
appear to have capitals confiderable enough to 
form large magazines. Traders are therefore 
under a necefllty of employing fome Ruffian agent 
to make the purchafes. This man, at the time of 
his^undertaking the buQnefs, always requires half 
of the llipulated price -, and the reft is to be paid 
on the delivery of the goods. Thefe are feldom 
lb good as they (hould b^; and yet the purchafer 
does not often refufe them, either becaufe he has 
fome orders to fulfil, or becaufe he is apprehen- 
five, not without reafon, that he Ihall lofe all the 
money he has advanced. 

If the foreigner flK>uld have any thing to fell, he 
cannot find purchafers unlefs he will allow them a 
credit of a year, or a year and a half. At the 
time of payment, they ufually afk for a frefh in*' 

* 104!. 3 s. 4d. 
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B.o^o K dulgcncc. If it be refufcd them, they are cdn-.^ 
Vi'^^'^iigi demned to an intereft of eighteen per cent. The 
more the debt increafes, the more diftant is the 
will or the pofFibility of Satisfying it. Even the 
s^trocioufnefs of the regulatioVis contrived to prcr 
Vent or to punifh bankruptcies, is favourable to 
the infolyent or fraudulent debtor. It feldom hap- 
pens that the mercy of the judges, or the corrupr 
tipn of the courtiers, does not fcreen them from 
the puniflimients decreed againft them by law. 
Powerful protections, if they fhould be neceflary, 
yifiW grati/y the vengeance of the deluded credi- 
tor ; but after he has obtained thefe decrees,' 
pqrchafed at a very high price, he will only be more 
certainly difappointed in the expectation of re-? 
covering any thing that was due to him. 

These diflioncft aflrs and depredations, have 
npt prevented the trade of the empire from makr 
ing a tolerable progrefs. This would have been 
more rapid, and more confiderable, if the phyGcal 
and natural advantages had not been obftinately 
oppofed by political, or moral caufes; if a mini- 
Ijtry, feduc^d or corrupted, had not put a flop ta 
competition, by favouring England to the preju- 
dice of other nations. A better arrangement ia 
this interefting part of adminiftration would con- 
tribute much to the public felicity. Let us fee 
what influence the army could have upon it. 
MiHury When Pefcr I. afccndcd the throne, the mili^ 

ofRuffia, tary in Ruflia confided only of 40,000 StrelitSj 
u^(i\fciplined and ferocious men, who .had no 
courage but againft the people whom they op- 
prefled, and againft the fovereign, whom they 

dcpofe4 
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dcpofcd of murdered at pleafure. This great 
prince difbanded thofe feditious troops, and efta- 
blifhed an army« modelled after thofe of the othet 
ftates in Europe^ 

Since the death of this reformer of the empire^ 
the troops have been ftill tnore improved, and 
cfpecially increafed. They have been graduallj^ 
iraifed to three hundred and feventy-five thoufand 
four hundred and fifty -feven men. 

Notwithstanding the bravery, number, arid 
difcipline of it*s troops, Ruflia is, of all th6 
powersj that which ought to be the moft cautious 
of expofing the lives of it's fubjefts. The defire 
of increafing a territory already too extenfiVe, 
ihould never tempt the Ruflians far from theh* 
own frontiers i or induce them to begin hoftiliv- 
ties* Ruflia will never form a clofe and compad: 
ftate, or become an enlightened and flourifliing 
nation, unlefs it fhould renounce the rage of 
conqueft, to apply folely to the arts of peac^. 
None of it's neighbours can connpel it to depart 
from this falutary fyftem. 

On the north fide, the empire is better gwirded 
by the Frozen fea, than it would be by fquadrous 
and fortrefles. 

To the Eaft, a fingle battalion and two field 
pieces would difperfe aU the hords of Tartars that 
ihould attempt to molefl: it. 

Suoi^Ld Perfia ever again become ppwerful 
enough to make any attempts agaihft this eiiv- 
pire, they would be rendered ineffedual by the 
Cafpian Sea, and by thofe immenfe deferts which 
fcparate that country from Ruflia^ • 

To 
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To the South, {editions, ignoruce, want o^ 
difcipline, and every kind of corruption that dif- 
graces a nation^ had for a century paft> (haken 
the Ottoman empire. The Ruffians have fallen 
unawares upon the Turks, in this ftate of degra* 
dation, and have contributed to enfeeble them 
ftill more* They have broken the ties which 
attached the Tartars to this dominion ; and by 
procuring the cefllon of fome forts and harbours 
in the Crimea, have fecured tothemfelves the 
power of regulating, as their poKcy requires, the 
movements, of this indefatigable, deftruftive, and 
ferocious body of horfe. 

To the Weft, the Ruffians have nothing to 
fear from the Poles, who never had any fbrtifieidl 
towns, nor troops, nor revenue, nor government, 
and who have lately been deprived of half of their 
territory. 

In the beginning of this century, Svlreden loft 
thofe of her conquefts, from which fhe derived 
ftrength and riches. Whatever degree of energy 
£he may acquire from her new conftitution, Ihe 
will never become a formidable power. Far from 
being in a condition to aggrandize herfelf at the 
expence of the Ruffians, fhe will, on the con- 
trary^ always have feafon to fear, that fhe fhall 
be deprived by them of what drill remains to her 
in Finland. 

It may poffibly happen, that the fault which 
tie court of Peterfburgh has committed, in ap- 
proximating the Pruffian territory to their pofTef- 
ik>ns, may one day occafion hoftilities. Some 
favourable circumftanccs may perhaps deter- 
mine 
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mine this new neighbour to make good the book: 
claims of the Teutonic Knights upon Livonia i 
ami then the blood of the Ruffians and Pruflians 
would (tain the waters of the Baltic, and would 
be confounded under the walls of Riga. The^ 
ambition pf the houfe of Brandenburg will, how* 
ever, be too habitually oppofed on the fide of 
Germany, to prevent that power from raifmg any 
confiderablejalarms in the North. 

We learn, from thefe od:>&rvations, that the 
empire might diminilh confiderably it's land 
forces, if they were deflined only to guard it's 
provinces from invafion : but as their chief em- 
ployment is to retain under the yoke people 
who are always difiTatisfied with an oppreffivc 
goverjiment, it is not an eafy matter to deter- 
mine how far they ought m be reduced. The 
navy ^muft be confidered in another point of 
view. 

The inconfiderable connections of Ruflia with 
the rcfl: pf Europe, were wholly carried on by 
land, when the Englifh, in feeking a pafiTage to 
the Eaft Indies by the northern fcas, difcovcred 
the port of Archangel. Having failed up the 
Dwina, they came to Mofcow, and there laid the 
foundation of a new trade. 

Russia had as yet no other communication 
with her neighbours but by this port, when 
Peter I. invited the traders who frequented the 
White Sea to come to the Baltic, and endeao 
voured to procure a more ^a^idive and advan<* 
tageous mart for the productions of his empire. 
His creative genius foon inlarged his views -, and 
7 he 
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BOOK he was ambitious of making his country b'ecomei 
a maritime power; 

His firft attention waft engaged in the cdn-' 
ftruftion of vcffels fit for the defence of his own 
coafts, and for attacking thdfc of his neighbours^ 
Thefe are galleys of different dimenfions, fomc 
df Which ^re fitted for cavalry, but a greater 
number for inftotry. As the troops themfelves, 
who are taught to manage the oar, compofc the. 
crews, the gaflcys arc armed without expcnce or 
delay. The anchor, is dropped every night, and 
the forces land where they are leaft expected* 

When the landing is effeded, the troops draw 
the galleys on ftiore, and form an intrenched 
camp of them. Pare of the army are left ta 
guard them} and the reft arcf difperfed about 
the country, upon which contributions are ta be 
levied. When the expedit'ioa is at an end, they 
re-embark, in order to renew the fame plunder 
and devaftation on fome other fpot. A number 
of experiments have ihcw'n the efficacy of thefe 
armanrtents. 

This fuccefsful beginning encouraged the re^ 
former of Ruffia to attempt to have large (hips i 
and it was at Cronftadt, which ferves as a harbour 
to Peterfburgh^ that he ftationed his fleets. . 

The fea is not broad enough before the mouth 
of the harbour. The fhips that are coming in are 
forcibly driven, by the impetuofuy of the Nava, 
upon the dangerous coafts of Finland, The way 
to it is through a channel fo full of breakers, that 
they cannot be avoided, unlefs the weather be re* 
markably fine. The fhips foon rot in the har* 

hour. 
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hour. The failing of khc fquadrons is greatly book 
retarded by the ice. There is no getting out but 
with an. eafterly wind ; and the wefterjy winds 
blow in thofe latitudes the ^reateft part of the 
fummer.. Another: .iniconvenience is, that the 
dock-yards are at Peterlturgh, from .whence the 
Ihips cannot get to .Cronftadt, without pafling 
over a very dangerous flat that lies in the middle 
of the river. 

If Peter I. had not had that partiality which 
great men, as well as others, have for their own 
plans, he nnight eafily have been made fcnfible that 
Cronftadt and Peterfburg were improper places 
for the naval forces of RufTia, and that it was in^ 
vain to expc6b that art fhould remove every natu- 
ral difadvantage. He would have given the pre- 
ference to Revel, which is much better calculated 
for this important purpofe. Perhaps, more ma- 
ture reflexions would even have convinced him, 
that it was not yet the proper time for him to 
afpire to this kind of power. 

It is demonftrated both by reafon and expe- 
rience, that: a military navy mufl: have for it*s 
balls a trading one. Ruflia, of all the European 
nations, is that, which the abundance of it's 
naval fl:ores and the bulk and quantity of it's 
produdtions, invites to a mpre adive and more 
extenfive commerce. There was not however a 
fingle trading vcflcl in the whole empire, when 
the plan was adopted of fupplying it with a fleet. 
The founder of an empire, who had been ac- 
quainted with the natural progrefs of things, 
would have firft turned his' views towards a com- 

VoL. III. K mercial 
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B, o o R mercial navy. This political arrangemrat was 
immm^mm j fubverued i and the fueccflbrs of Peter I. have 
never deviated' from this erroneous fyftem. None 
of them have thought of furmounting the ob- 
llacles which> arifing from a immber of defective 
inftitutionsj have thwarted mercantile expedi* 
tions, by which good crews arc formed* They 
have all confined themfelves to the fyftem of 
maintaining and multiplying fquadrons, which 
cannot have either knowlege or experience* At 
prcfcnty this navy^ the expence of which is ufc- 
iefs^ is compofed upon the lialtic of thirty (hips 
of the line^ and twenty-one frigates ;. in the fea 
of Azoph, it confifts of eleven flxips of war> which 
fcarce draw eleven ieet of water; and at the 
mouth of the Danube> of feven or eight large 
barksy armed with guns of no inconfiderable dia* 
meter. It would be proper to diiband the greateft 
part of thefe forces^ 'till methods had been put 
in praftice to render them ufcfuL 
obflaties Xhe changcs we have taken the liberty to 

which pre- /i«f/« i-ii «• 1 

^cnt the luggelty are indifpenfably ncccffary to render 

Ruffir^'^ Ruflia a flourilhing ftate, but this i» not the only 

th"m^gbt ^^^^ required. To infure the continuance of 

be porfucd j^er profpcritv, fomc ftability niuft be given ta 

to furxnounC , % r t /" /^ rwn r -n t^ 

tktm. the order of the fuccelfion^ The crown of Ruma^ 
was long hereditary i. Peter L made it patrimo- 
nial j and it became, as it wcre>v eleftivc at the 
laft rcvoUition. But every nation wiflies to kno'W 
upon what right it's government is eftablifhed f 
and the claim that has the - greateft effcft upon^ 
the people is birth-right. When this evident 
mark of fucceifion is removed from the eyes of 
%, the 
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the multitude, univerlal revolt and diflention ^ 
prevail* 

But It is not enough to give the people a fo- 
vereign whom they cannot refufe to acknowlege : 
thatfovereign muft make them, happy; and this 
can never be done in Ruffia, till the form of go- 
vernment be changed. 

Slavery, in whatever fenfe we underftand the 
Hvord, is the ftate into which the whole nation is 
fallen. Among the fubjefts of this "empire, who 
are confidercd as free, there is not one of them 
who is morally certain of the fafcty of his pcrfon, 
of the permanent property of his fortune, or of 
liberty, which may not be taken from him, except 
in cafes previoufly determined by law. 

Under fuch a government, no tie can fubfift be- 
tween the members and their head. If he fliould be 
always formidable to them, they are no lefs fo to 
him. The ftrength he exerts to opprefs them, is 
no other than their own united ftrength turned 
againft themfclves. Defpair, or a nobler fen- 
timent, may every inftant turn it againft him. 

The refpcft due to the memory of fo great a 
man as Peter I. ought not to prevent us from 
declaring that his talents did not enable him at 
one view to difcover every requifite ncceflary to 
form a well-conftituted ftate. He was naturally 
a man of genius, and had been infpired with a 
love of glory. This paflion made him aftive, 
patient, afliduous, indefatigable, and capable of 
conquering every difficulty which nature, igno- 
rance, or cuftom, could oppofe, to prevent the 
fuccefs of his entcrprizcs. With thefe virtues, 

K 2 and 
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BOOK and the foreign aids he called in, he fuccceded in 
eftablilhing an army, a fleet, and a feaport. He 
made fcvcral regulations neceffary for the profe- 
cution of his great projefts ; but though he has 
been generally extolled as a lawgiver, he only 
cnadted two or three laws, and thofe bear the 
ftamp of a favage difpofition. He never pro- 
ceeded fo far as to combine the happinefs of his 
people with his own perfonal greatnefs. After 
his noble inftitutions, his people were as wretched 
as ever; and ftill groaned under poverty, flavery, 
and opprcflion. He never relaxed in any one 
inftance his arbitrary power, but rather made it 
more oppreffivej and bequeathed to his fuccef- 
fors that deteftable and pernicious idea, that the 
fubjefts are nothing, and that the fovereiga is 
all. . 

Since his death, this mifchievous fyftem has 
been conftantly purfued. It has been impoffible 
to inculcate the idea that liberty is the birth- 
right of all men ; that every well-regulated 
fociety ought to be direfted to the general good; 
and that it is power obtained by unlawful means 
which has deprived the greateft part of the globe 
of this natural advantage. 

' Such has been the opinion of Catherine IL 
As foon as this celebrated princefs had aflumed 
the reins of government, a report was fpread 
on all fides, that her defign was to reign over 
free men. At the inllant when her intentions 
began to tranfpire, upwards of a hundred thou- 
fand vaflals, were preparing a revolt againft 
their mafters. Many of the lords, who refided 
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Upon their eftates, were maffacred. This com- » o o ic 
motion, the confequences of which might have 
fubverted the ftate, made it evident, that it was 
neceflary to tame the bears before their chains 
were broken i and that wholefome laws, and a- 
diffufion of knowlege ought to precede liberty. 

Immediately, a fyftem of legiflation was 
planned ', and it was^ defircd that this code Ihould 
be approved of by* the people thcmfelves, in or- 
der that they mighc refpcft and adhere to it as 
their own work. My children^ laid the fovereign 
to the deputies of her vaft dominions, confider 
well with me the interefts of tbe nation ; let us unite 
in drawing up a body of lawSy that may efic{blifh 
public felicity upon a permanent bafts. 

Catherine attended afterwards to the forming 
of men \ and was directed in her plan, by a bol4 
and ftriking trutn, addreffed to Peter I. That 
prince was flattering himfelf with the greateft 
fuccefs, from the return of the young men whom 
he had fent to acquire knowlege, in the moft en- 
lightened countries of Europe \ when his buffoon, 
who was attending to him, folded a piece of pa- 
per as hard as he poHibly could, and prefenting 
it to him, challenged him to efface the. marks of 
the fold. B^t if it were impoffible to reform 
Ruffia, in a barbarous ftate \ what hopes can there 
be of reforming it in a corrupt one ? If it wefe 
impoffible to give good morals to a people who 
had none \ how can we expedt to inftill them into 
the minds of thofc, who are tainted with bad 
pnes ? Thefe confiderations have determined Ca- 

K 3 thcrine 
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B o^o K therine to leave the prcfent generation to itfelf^ 
and to give her whole attention to pofterity. 

By her care, fchools have been eftabliflied, in 
which the nobility of both fexes are inftrufted in 
the ufeful fciences, and in the agreeable arts. 
Wife men, who have feen thefe inftitutions on the 
fpot, have ccnfured the frivoloufnefs and parade 
that prevails in them : but reficftion will fooner 
or later correft any defefts they may have. 

OtSb eftablifli.ments, perhaps ftill more ne- 
ccffary, have been formed in favour of the people. 
There it is that young men, and young girlsj^ 
receive, in feparate dwellings, during a term of 
fifteen years, all the kinds of inftruftion adapted 
to the employments or profeffions they are to 
cxercife. When the focial virtues have taken 
deep root in their hearts; when it has been im- 
preflcdupon them, that honour is the mod noble 
recompencc of a virtuous mind, and that fhame 
is it's moft dreadful punilhment, thefe pupils, 
born in a ftate of flavery, will no longer have 
any m after, and will become citizens in theut- 
moft extent of the word. The good principles 
in which they have been educated, will difFufc 
themfelves, in procefs of time, from the center of 
the empire to the moft remote provinces 5 and 
with the morals which muft neceffarily refult from 
them, a well-regulated liberty will be extended, 
which muft infure the felicity of the nation, under 
the eafy reftraint of the laws. 

To accelerate the progrefs, always too flow, of 
a wife legiflaiion, and a good education, it would 

perhaps 
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jperhap^ be proper to chufe out one of the m<>ft 
fertile provinces of the. empire, to. ere^ habi- 
tations th^re^ to fnppty them with all the ioi^- 
plements pf hufban^ry, apd to allojC ^ portion of 
Jand to each;h^ufc. • It would .then be. advifeahle 
Jo ijnyite free men. frona civilized countries, to 
give jhem the entire property of the houfes and 
lands prepar^4 fw th^m* to ffci^re tp them a 
fubfiftcnce for tl^rec^ye^rs^ ^nd to h^vc them go» 
verned feyi a chief wfip %)ijld have no- property in 
the country. A toleration fhould be granted to 
all religions, apd cpnfequently privat^j and do- 
jBeftic worfhip fhould l?e allowed, but no public 
fornjof worlhip fhpuldi>eeftablifhed. 

From hence the, feeds of liberty would fpread 
^U over the empirie'; the adjacent countries would 
fee the happinefs lof thefe colonifts, and wilh to 
jbeas happy as they^./Were I to be caft among 
iavages, | would n^ot bid them build huts toihel-* 
ter them from the inclemency of the weather 5 
they wojuld only laugh at me; but J would build 
pn^ myfelf. Whei^ the fevere feafon came on, 
J fliQiUld ^njoy the benefit of my forefight : the 
favflg^ would fee it, and next year he would imi- 
-tatc me. It is th$ fame thing with an enflaved 
pation I we are not to b^d them he free -^ but we 
are to lay before thejr eyes the fwects of liberty, 
and they will wifh for them. 

I \7auLp by no mcians -impofe upon my colo- 
nifts the burden of the firft expences I had in- 
curred on their account n much lefs. would I 
entail the pretended debt upon their oflFspring. 
fh\^ would be falfe and ii[ihun[i^n policy. Is not 

K ^ a ftat^ 
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B o 6 K a ftate fuffitiently rewarded Vy a man of twenty, 
twenty-Jive, or thirty years of age, who volun- 
tarily devotes his pcrfoh, Jiis ftrength, Ws calents, 
and hislife, to the fcrvice of the public ? Mud 
he-pay a rent likewife for thc-prefent hemakcs? 
When he beconrjes opulentV he nrray be confidered 
-as»a fubjeft, but not till the third or fbarth ge-f 
neration, if the projeft be meant to fuccecd, and 
if the people'can be brought to that cohdition, 
the advantages of which they have had tiftneto be 
acquainted with* 

In this new arrangement, where the interefts 
of the monarch will be blended with thofe of the 
fubjeft, in order to ftrengthen Ruflia, fhe mufl: 
aim lefs at glory, and facrifice the influence flic 
has aflumed over the general affairs of Europe. 
Peterfburghx which has improperly been made a 
capital, mufl: be reduced to a mere commercial 
ftaple ; and the feat of government transferred to 
the heart of the empire. It is from fuch a center 
of dominion, that a wife fovereign, acquainted 
with the wants and refources of his people, will 
eflfcftually labour to unite the detached parts of 
that large empire. From the fuppreflion of 
every kind of flavery will fprtng up a middle 
ftate among the people, without which, neither 
arts, manners, nor learning, ever exifted in any 
nation. 

Till this ftiall be- accompliflied, the court of 

Ruflia will endeavour in vain to enlighten the na^ 

(ion, by inviting famous men from all countries. 

Thofe exotics will perifli there, as foreign plants do 

, ip our grcen-hpufes. In vain will they ereft fchool§ 
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and academies at P^terfburgh 5 in vain will they book 
fend pupils to PariB and to Rome, to be trained 
up under the beft matters. Thofe young men, 
on their return from their travels, will be forced 
to negleft their talents, and embrace an inferior 
ftation to procurie a fubfiftencc. In all under- 
takings, much depends upon the firft fteps we 
take; and the ftrftftep is certainly to encourage 
mechanic arts, and thje lower elafles of men. If 
we learn to till the ground, to drefs fkins, to 
manufafture our wool, we (hall foon fee wealthy 
families fpring^up. FrOm thefe will arife chil- 
dren, who, not chufing to follow the laborious 
profeflions of their fathers, will begin to think, 
to converfe, to write, and to imitate nature; and 
then we fhall have philofophcrs, orators, poets, 
painters, and ftatuarics. Their produftions will 
be fought after by rich men, and they will pur- 
chafe them ^ As long as men are in want, they 
will work, and continue their labour till their 
. wants are fatisfied. Then they become indolent, 
and unable to employ their time ; and thus the 
finer arts are in all places the offspring of genius 
and indolence, for men fly to them when they 
have no other refources. 

If we attend to the prpgrefs of fociety, we 
fliall find hufbandmen plundered by robbers; 
thefe hufbandmen feleft a few frdni among them- 
felves to oppofc the robbers, and thus they com- 
mence foldiers. While fome are reaping, and the 
reft are upon guard, fome perfons looking on fay to 
the labourers and foldiers; * You feem to he hard 
f at work ; if you that are hufbandmen will feed 
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BOOK! US, and you that are foldiers w|U defend us, we will 
^ beguile your laboiirs with our fongs and dances/ 
^enc^ the origin of the troubi^ourj or bard, 
and of ^he man of fci^nce. In procefs of tinne, 
(he latter is fometimes joined with the chief 
againft the people, and lings the praifes of ty-r 
rannyj fometimes with the people againft the 
tyrant, and then he fings the praifes of liberty. 
Whichever part he takes^ he becopties a citizea 
of confequcnce. 

Let us attend to the ufual progrcfs of nature, 
and indeed it would be in vain to depart from it^^ 
We (ball find all our efforts ineffeftual, aud every 
jhing tending to decay around u^ | we fhall bp 
nearly in the fame barbarous ftate, from whif:^ 
we endeavoured to extricate ourfelves : nor ihaU 
we be able to pffcQ: this, till circui^iftances flu^I 
give rife to an indigenous policy on our owia 
foil, the progrefs of which can at jmoft oqly be 
accelerated by foreign affiftance. This is all we 
can reafonably expeft, and we muft f qntini^e to 
cultivate our land. 

In this we (hall find another advantage, which 
is, that the arcs and (ciences of our own gircfwtf^ 
will gradually advance towards perfedion, ami 
we fhall be originals j whereas, if we copy foreign 
models, we Ihall be ignorant of the caufe of their 
perfeftion, and we Ihall never be any thing more 
than imperfedt imitators. 

The pidure we have here draw'n of Ruflia 
may be thought to be an improper digreflionj( 
but, perhaps, this is the time to form a right 
eftimate of a power, whicbi for fgme years paft, 

has 
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has aftcd fo confpicuous and diftinguiftied a part, book 
Let us now inquire into the conneftions other i_ ,- j" 
European nations have fornned with Chin^. 

Industry prevails among the Chinefe more Tr«dc of 
than atnong any other people in the world. In a the neigh* 
country too populous, notwithftanding the plenty ^nnttfe*. 
of produftions, the expeftation of approaching 
dearth, makes all the citizens induftrious, aftive> 
and rcftlefs. They muft neceflarily be interefted, 
mean, falfe, 'and deceitful. 

This rapacious difpofition made the Chinefe 
renounce the ufe of gold and filver coin in their 
inland trade. They were forced to this by the 
great increafe of coiners, and were reduced to the 
neceflity of ufing only, copper money. 

Copper becoaiing fcarce, though hiftory has 
jiot informed us by what means, thofe fliells were 
afterwards brought into ufe, fo well know'n by 
the name of cowries. The government, having 
obferved that the people grew, diflatisfied with 
fo brittle a commodity in lieu of coin, ordered* 
that all copper utenfils in the empire fhould be 
brought to the mint. This ill-judged expedient 
proving infufficient to anfwer the detpands of the 
public, about four hundred temples of the god 
Fo were ordered to be demolifhed, and all his 
idols melted down. After this, the court paid 
the magiftrates and the army, partly in coppef, 
and partly in paper currency. The people were 
fo exafpetated at thefe dangerous innovations, 
that the government was obliged to drop them. 
Prom that time, which was three hundred years 
ago^ copper coin is the only legal money. 

NOTWITH- 
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Notwithstanding the fclf-intereftc3 difpofi- 
tion of the Chinefe, their foreign connexions were 
for a Jong time inconfidcrable. Their diftanx 
behaviour with other people, proceeded from the 
contempt they had for them. At length, how- 
ever, they grew defirous of frequeating the 
neighbouring ports; and the Tartar government^ 
lefs folicitous to preferve the antient manners 
than the former government had been, encou- 
raged this mode of increafing the wealth of thq 
nation. Voyages were openly ui>dcrtaken^ which 
before were only tolerated by the interefted go- 
vernors of the maritime provinces. A people fo 
famed for their wifdom could not fail of meeting 
with a favourable reception wherever they went. 
They took advantage of the high opinion other 
nations entertained of their tafte, to recommend 
the commodities they had to difpofe of j and their 
aftivity exerted itfelf on the contineiit as well as 
by fea. 

China at prefent trades with Corea, which is 
fuppofed to have been originally peopled with 
Tartars. It has certainly often been conquered 
by them, and has been fometimes fubjeft to, 
fometimes independent of, the Chipefei to 
whom it now pays tribute. Here they carry 
China ware, tea, and filjcs; and in return bring 
home hemp and cotton, and an ordinary fort of 
ginfeng. 

The Tartars, who may be confidered as 
foreigners, purchafe of the Chinefe woollen llqfFs, 
rice, tea, and tobacco, for which they give them 
fheep, oxen, furs, and efpecially ginfeng. This 

plant 
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plant grows upon the confines of Tartaiy, near ^ ^^ ^ 
the great wall. It is alfo found in Canada. It^s <■— y' ^^ 
root is a tufnip, fometimes fingle, fometimes di- 
vided into two. It has then fome rcfemblancc 
to the inferior parts of a man, from whence it has 
acquired the name of ginfeng in China, and that 
of garentoguen among the Iroquois. 

It's ftcm, which is renewed every year, leaves, 
as it falls off, an impreflion upon the neck of the 
root, fo that the age of the plant is know'n by 
the number of thefe imprcflions, and it's value 
increafes in proportion to it*s age. This ftem, 
which is low, fingle, and furnilhed only with 
two or three leaves, divided into five fmaller 
ones, terminates in a fmall umbel of flowers. 
The flowers are compofed of five petals and as 
many ftamina, fupported upon a piftil, which 
being covered with it's calix, becomes a fmall 
jicftiy fruit, filled with two or three little feeds. 
Some of the flowers produce no fruit. 

-The virtues of the ginfeng root are many j but 
it is generally allowed to be a ftrengthener of the 
ftomach, and a purifier of the blood. It's tranfpa- 
rency is given to it by the fame proccfs nearly as 
the Orientalifts employ for the falop. This pre- 
pared ginfeng is in fuch high eftimation among 
the Chinefe, that they never find it too dear. 

The government fends out ten thoufand Tar- 
tar foldiers every year to gather this plant; and 
every one is obliged to bring home two ounces 
of the beft ginfeng gratis, and for the reft they 
are paid it's weight in filver. Private pcrfons are 
not allowed to gather it. This odious prohibition 
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BOOK docs not prevent them. If they did not break 
this unjuft law» they would not be able to pay 
for the commodities they buy in the empire^ 
and confequently mud: fubmit to the want of ' 
them. 

We have already taken notice of the trade of 
China with the Ruffians* It will become confi^^ 
derable^ if the two governments Ihould ever dif- 
continue to opprefs their merchants. 

The trade which the empire has opened with 
the inhabitants of the LCfs Bucharia^ confifts 
only in exchanging it*s tea^ tobacco^ and woollen 
cloth> for the gold duft thefe people find in their 
torrents, or in their rivers. Thefe tranfaftions^ 
which are at prefent inconfiderable^ will not re^ 
ceive any great increafe> 'till thefe barbarians have 
been inftruded in the art of working the mines^ 
with which their mountains abound. 

China is feparated from the Mogul dominions, 
and from other parts of India, by moving fands^ 
mountains, or by rocks, heaped upon one ano** 
thcr, which render every communication with 
theie opulent regions impradicable^ Accord- 
ingly, they add nothing to the trifling commerce 
which this nation carries on annually by land^ 

That which the fca opens to them is more con- 
(iderable. 

The empire fcarce trufts any thing to the ocean 
except tea> filks, and china^ At Japan thefe ar- 
ticles are paid for with gold and copper i at the 
Philippine iQands^ with piaflres \ at Batavia, with 
fpices J at Siam^ with woods for dying, and with 
varnifhi at Tonquin, with coarfc filks i and at 

Cochin- 
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Cochmchiha, with gold and fugar. The returns * ^^ ^ 
do not exceed five-atid-thirtyi or forty millions 
of livres*, although the Ghinefe double their 
capitals in this trade. Their agents Or partners 
in mod of the markets they frequent, arc the de- 
fcendents of fuch of their own countrymen as 
refufed to fubmit to the yoke of the Tartars^ 

These connections^ which on one fide termi-* 
nate at Japan, and on the other at the Straits of 
Malaxrca and of Sunda, would probably have 
been extended, if the Chinefe fhip-builders had 
been leis attached to their old customs, and had 
condefcended to receive inftrudion from the £u« 
ropeans. 

It might readily be imagined, that this con- 
tempt of one people for the knowlege of ano* 
ther,^ was one 0f the principal charadteriftics OJT 
barbarifm, or even, perhaps, of the favage ftate* 
It is, however, alfo the vice of a civilized na-* 
tion« A fooliih pride perfuades them that they 
know every thing ; or, that what they are igno** 
rant of is not worth the trouble of learning. The 
nation makes no improvement in the fciences, 
and it's arts remain in that ftate of mediocrity 
from whence they will never emerge, unlefs by 
ibme fortuitous events which time either may, or • 
may not^ bring about. The country and a 
cloftfter are then in a fimilar fituation ;: and this^ 
h a very exaft repre&ntation of China, which is 
furrounded on all fides by light that cannot pene-- 
trate into it ;. as if there were no mode of enp^ll^ 

* .From i>4s8>333l< 6s. 8d, to i,666,666L 13s. ^d. 
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BOOK ing ignorance from it, without introducing cor- 
t -y- ^ ruption. In what date would the European 
nations be, if, infefted with vanity, concealed 
under the maik of fome prejudice, they h^d not 
reciprocally enlightened each other ? The one is 
indebted to the other for the feeds of liberty ; and 
they are both of them indebted to a third, for 
having taught them the true principles of com- 
merce. This kind of exchange is of infinitely 
greater confequence to their happinefs, than that 
of their produdions. 

The trade The firft Europcans, whom their rcftlefs difpo- 
»o4ans^'ith fitions impelled towards the coafts of China, were 
^^"'- admitted indifcriminately into all the ports. Their 
extreme familiarity wjth the women, their haugh- 
tinefs with the men, and repeated afts of infult 
and indifcretion, foon deprived them of that pri- 
vilege; and now they are- only fuffered to put in 
at Canton, the fouthernmoft harbour of thefe cxr 
tenGve coafts. 

Their (hips at firft went up as far as the walls 
of this celebrated city, fituated at the diftance of 
fifteen leagues from the mouth of the Tigris. By 
degrees the harbour was choaked up, fo as to 
give no more than twelve or thirteen feet of water. 
Then our ftiips, which had conftantly been in- 
creafing in fiae, were obliged to ftop at Hoan- 
pou, three miles diftant from the city. It is a 
tolerable harbour, formed by two fmall iflands. 
The French, from fome particular circumftances, 
obtained the liberty, in 1745, of fixing their ma- 
gazines in the port of Wampou, which is healthy 
and populous ; but the rival nations have always 

been 
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been forced to.-tfanfaft their affairs at the othef * ^^^ ^ 
port, which is entirely defertj and ^fticularly 
unwholefome after the rice has been cut. 

During the fiv^e or fix months that the (hips 
crews are wearying themfelves or pcriQilng at 
Hoang-pou, the agents are making their fales and 
purchafes at Canton. When thefe foreigners firft 
frequented this great mart> they were allowed all 
the liberty that was confifteiit with the fnaintajning , 
of the laws. They foon grew tired of the cirdumfpec^ 
tipij'which is requifite under a government fo much 
addicted to ceremony. To punilh them for their 
imprudence, they were prohibited from having any 
immediate accefs to the perfpn in whom the public 
authority was vefted, and they were all. obliged 
to live together in one quarter of the city. The 
ipagiftrate would not allow any other place of re* 
fidence to any, except fuch as could procure 4, 
creditable perfon to be fecurity for their goo4 
behaviour. Thefe reftriftions were ftill increafed 
i/i 1760. The court, being informed by the 
Englifli, of the Ihameful oppreflions of it's dele* 
ga,tes, fent commiflaries from Pekin, who fuffer- 
qd themfelves to be bribed by the parties accufed». 
Upon the report made by thefe corrupt men, all 
the Europeans were confined in a few houfes, 
where they could only treat with a company that 
i^as in j>oflefBon of an exclufiive cbarter^^ The 
power of this monopoly has been fincc diminifh-. 
ed, but the other reftraints ftill. continue the 
fame. 

• These. mortifications have not induced us tou 
relinquifli the trade to China* .. We continue to 
Vot. IIL L get 
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* ^y^ ^ get from thence tea, china, raw (ilk, manufac- 
V— -y — ' cured filks, varnilh, paper, rhubarb^ and fomc 

other articles of Icfs confequence. 
thtTnowr^ The tea-plant is a fhrub which has the appcar- 
legewehave ancc of growing wild. It is five or fix feet high, 
coocerfling and is common at China and in Japan. It de* 
Ihicrthc lights in craggy places ; and is moft frequently 

chna. of rivers. The Chinele few whole fields with itj 
, the Japanefe are Fatisfied with planting it round 
the borders of their grounds. It arrives at it's 
full growth only at the end of fcven years. The 
ftem is then cut, in order to obtain frelh (hoots, 
each of which bears nearly as many leaves as a 
whole ihrub. 

It's Icavesi which are the the only valuable 
part of the plant, are alternate, oval, pointed, 
fmooth, dentated in their circumference, and of 
a deep green colour. The youngeft arc tender and 
thin. They acquire more fifmnefs and fubftance 
with age. At the bafis of them, diftindl: flowers 
.make their appearance, which have a calix with 
five or fix divifions, as many white petals, often 
united at the bottom, and a great number of 
(lamina placed round a piftil. This is changed 
into a rounded ligneous (hell, with three ridges, 
and three cells, each filled with one (pherical feed, * 
or with feveral angular feeds. 

Beside this tea, know'n by the name of Bo-* 
hea, we may diftinguifli two other kinds, very 
ftrongly charafterifed. One is the green tea, the 
flower of which is compofcd of nine petals ; the 
other the red tea, which has a large flower with 
J'V t fix 
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fix red petals, and fumiflied in it's center with a ® ^y^ ^ 
clufter of ftamina, united at their bafe. It is not 
know'n whether there are more fpecies of this 
plant exifting. Of the three that have been men-/ 
tioned, the firft is the moft common. The Bohea 
tea is cultivated in moft provinces of China, but 
is not equally good every where ; though care be 
always taken to place it in a fouthern afpeft and 
in valleys. The tea that grows in ftony ground 
is far preferable tq that which grows in a light 
foil, but the worft fort is that which is produced 
in a clayilh ground. From hence arife the varieties 
that have improperly been called diftinft fpecies. 

The different degree of perfedlion in tea does 
not arife merely from the difference of foil ; but 
chiefly from the feafon in which it is gathered. 

The firft time of gathering is about the end of 
February. The leaves then are fmall, tender, 
and delicate^ and this is the fort that is called 
fcki-tsjaa, or Imperial ;ea, becaufe it is chiefly 
referved for the ufc of the court and people of 
rank. The fecond time of gathering it is at the 
beginning of April; the leaves arc then larger 
and more fpread, but of inferior quality to the 
firft. Thefe yeild the toots-jaa^ or Chinefe tea, 
which the merchants diftinguifh into three forts. 
Laftly, the leaves gathered in the month of June, 
and which are then arrived at , their full growth, 
yeild the hants-jaa^ or coarfc tea, which is kept 
for the common people. 

A THIRD ' method of multiplying the various 
kinds of tea confifh in the different manner of 
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B 0^0 K preparing it. The Jap^ncfc, according to the 
account of Koempfcr> have buildings on purpofe^ 
which contain a feries of fniall furnaces^ each of 
them covered with a plate of iron or copper. 
When this is heated, it is fpread over with leavcs> 
which have been previoufly dipt in hot water, or 
cxpofed to it's vapour. They arc ftirred abou^ 
brifldy, 'till they have acquired a fufBcient de- 
gree of heat. They are afterwards throw'n upon 
rnats, and rubbed between the hands. This pro- 
cefs, wlien repeated two or three times, abforbs 
all the m^oifture. At the expiration of two or 
three months, it is renewed again, efpecially for 
the imperial tea, which, as it is to be ufed in 
powder, requires a more complete deticcation* 
This {Precious kind of tea is kept in China jars; 
that "of an inferior quality in earthen pots, and 
the coarfeft: of all in bafkets of ttraw. The pre- 
paration of this h(k, does not require fo much 
care. It is dried at a lefs expehce in the opca 
air. Beflde thefe teas, there are others that arc 
brought in cakes; in balls, or in little parcels 
tied round With filk. Extrafts are alfo made from 
them. . . 

*THi practice of the Chinefe in the cultiyation,^ 
gsfthering, and preparation of their tea, is lefs 
krfbw'n : but it does not appear to be very diffi?* 
reht from that ufed by the Japanefe. It has been 
faJd that they added to their tea fome vegetable 
dye. It^s green colour has likewife been attributed^ 
but without foundation^ to a mixture of copperas, 
or to thdcffed of the platQ of copper uj)oa wliicli, 
the leaf hasbeen dried.. ' 
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Tea is the common drink of the Chinefe ; and ^ 9^,^ J^ 
was not introduced among them through vain ca- 
price. Almoft throughout the empire, the water 
is unwholefome and naufeous* Of all the me- 
thods that were tried to improve it, none fucceed- 
cd fo well as tea. Upon trial it was thought to^ 
be endued with other virtues, and was extolled 
as an excellent diflfolvent, a purifier of the bloqd, 
a ftrengthener of the head and ftomach, and a 
promoter of digeftion and perfpiration. 

The high opinion which the Europeans, who 
firft went into China, conceived of it's inhabit- 
ants, induced them to adopt the high, though, 
perhaps exaggerated opinion, the Chinefe had of 
tea. They communicated their enthufiafm to 
usi and this enthufiafm has difTufed itfelf with 
continual inCreafe through the North of Europe 
and of America, in countries where the air is 
thick and loaded with vapours. 

Whatever may be the influericc of prejudice 
in general, yet it muft be allowed, that tea pro- 
duces fome gbod efFefts in thofe countries where 
the ufe of it is univerfally adopted: but thefe 

efFef^s cannot be fo great any where as in China. 
We know the Chinefe referve the befl tea for 
themfelves, and adulterate that intended for ex- 
portation, by mixing with it other leaves, which 
refemble thofe of tea in fhape, but may not have 
the fame properties : We know too, that fince the 
exportation has been fo great, they are not Co cir- 
cumfpeft in the choice of the foil, nor fo careful 
in the preparing of the tea. Our manner of 
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B o^o K iifing it may likcwife contribute to IcflTcn it's vir- 
^ J > tucs. 

We drink it too hot and too llrong; we always 
mix it with a great deal of fugar^ frequently with 
perfumes, and fometimes with pernicious liquors* 
Belidc all this, it's being conveyed lb far by fea is 
alone fufficient to exhault moft of it's falubrious 
falts. 

We ihall never be able to determine exadly 
the virtues of tea, 'till it has been naturalized in 
our own climates. We began to defpair of fuc- 
cefs, though thd experiments had been only made 
with feeds, which being of a very oily nature, 
are apt to grow rancid. At length, Mr. Lin- 
naeus, the moft celebrated botanift in Europe, 
received this Ihrub in it's growing ftate, and con- 
trived to preferve it out of a green-houfe, even 
in Sweden. Some plants have been fince brought 
into Great Britain, where they live, flower, and 
thrive in the open air, France has alfo procured 
fomci and they will . probably fucceed in the 
fouthern parts of that kingdom. It will be a very 
great advantage to us, if we can cultivate a plant, 
which can never fuffer fo much by change of foil, 
as by growing mufty in the long voyage it muft 
undergo in being brought from abroad. It is 
pot long fince we had as little profpeft of attain- 
ing to the art of making porcelain. 
oHpin, na, SoME ycars ago there were in the coUeAion of 
pro*p«tie8of Count Caylus two or three little fragments of a 
uin which v^^^ fuppofcd to be Egyptian, which being care- 
fhc Euro, fyjiy analyfcd proved to be unglazed porcelain. 

chafe in If 
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If that learned man be not in an error, or have not ^ ^y^, ^ 
been mjfinformed, the making of porcelain was 
know'n in the flourifliing days of ancient Egypt. 
Bur, without fome more authentic monuments 
than the allegation of a fingle fa£l, we muft not 
deprive China of this invention, where the art 
has been know*n for a longer time than we can 
trace. 

Egypt is fuppofed by many to have the pre- 
eminence in point of antiquity, both in regard to 
it's foundation, and to laws, fciences, and arts 
in general, though perhaps China may have as 
good a; claim to it. Nor can it be certainly de- 
termined, whether thefe two empires are not 
equally ancient, and have not received all their 
focial inftitutions from a people inhabiting the 
vaft region that divides them : whether the fa- 
vage inhabitants of the great mountains of Afia, 
after wandering about for many ages on the con- 
tinent that forms the center of our hemifphcre, 
have not infenfibly difperfed themfelvcs towards 
the coails of ihe fcas that furround it, and formed 
themfelvcs into feparate nations in China, India, 
Perfia, and Egypt: or, whether the fucceflive 
floods, which may have happened in that part of 
the world, may not have inclofed and confined 
them to thofe regions full of mountains and de- 
farts. Thefe conjeftureS are not foreign to the 
hiftory of commerce, which in future times muft 
greatly tend to illuftraqs the general hiftory of the 
human race, of the feveral fcttlcments they have 
formed, of their opinions, and inventions of every 
kind, 
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The art of making porcelain is, if not one of 
the moft wonderfu], at leaft one of the mod plea-» 
fing that men have ever difcovered ; it is the neac- 
nefs of luxury, which is preferable to it's magni- 
ficence* 

Porcelain is an earthen ware of the moft per- 
feA kind. It varies in colour, texture, and tranf- 
parency. Tranfparjency, indeed, is not effcntial 
to it, for there is a great deal of very fine porce- 
lain which has not this qualky« 

It is ufually covered with white or coloured 
varnifli. This varnilh is merely a layer of melted 
glafs, which muft never be completely tranfpa- 
Tcnt. This is ftiled glazed porcelain^ and is pro- 
perly what we call china; the unglazed is diftin- 
guiflicd by the name of porcelain bifcuit. This 
is intrinfically as good ^s the other, but is neither 
fo neat, {6 bright, nor fo beautiful. 

The word earthen- ware is well adapted to por- 
celain, becaufe, as all other earthen-ware, the fub- 
ft^nce of it is pure earth, without any alteration 
from art but the mere divifion of it*s parts. No 
metallic or faline fubftance whatever muft enter 
into it's compofition, not even in the glazing,, 
which muft be made of fubftances nearly, if not 
altogether, as fimple. 

'The beft porcelain, and commonly the clofeft, 
is that which is made of the fimpleft ma^terials, 
fuch as a vitrifiable ftpne, and a pure and white 
clay. On this laft fubftance depencj the clofenefs 
^nd compaftnefs of porcelain^, aijd indeed of 

cwthcQ- war.p, in jg?n?r|il,', 
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The connoiffeurs divide the china that comes ® ^J^ ^ 
from Alia into fix clafles i the trouted china, the 
old white, the Japan, the Chinefe, the Chinefc 
japan, and the Indian. Thefe feveral appellations 
rather den9te a cjiflferencc that ftrikes the eye, than 
a real diftinftion. 

The trouted china, which no do.ubt is. called 
foi from the refemblance it becrrs to the fcaks of a 
trout, feems to be the moft ancient, and favou.r$^ 
moft of the infancy of the art. It ha^ two im- 
perfeAions. Thie pafte is always very brown, ^ 
and the furface appears full of cracks. Thefe 
cracks are not only in the glaring, but in the 
porcelain itfelf ; and therefore this fort has but a 
fm all degree of tranfparency, does not found well, 
is very brittle, and bfcars the fire better than any 
other. To hide thefe cracks, it is painted with a 
variety of colours: in this kind of ornament .con- 
fifts itV only value. The facility with which 
Count Lauragais has imitated it, has convinced 
vi that it is only an imperfeft fort of pqrcelain. 

The old white is certainly very .beautiful,„wher 
thcr W9 confider only the. glazing, or exaniinei th^.. 
bifcuic Thi$ is very valuable porcelain, but.yery 
fcarcc, and but little ufed. The pafte ^f it feems . 
to be extremely ftiort, and fit only for fmalLvafes^^ 
figures, and other ornamental china.. It is fold 
in trade for Japan, though it is certain thatTpn^^-. 
very fine of the fame kind is made in China.c It is . 
of two different hues ; the one a perfcfl: crparp- 
colour, the other a blueifli white, which mako? it 
look more tr^nfparent. The grazing feeips to be, 

mor^ 
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* ^^P ^ more incorporated into this lafl:. This fort has ^ 
been attempted at St. Cloudy and fonie pieces 
have beer> produced that looked very beautiful ; 
but thofe who have narrowly examined them^ have 
faid they were no better than frit or lead, and 
would not bear a comparifon.. 

The Japan is not fo eafily diftinguifbed as mod 
people imagine from the fined of the fort made in 
China. A connoilTeur, whom we have confulted, 
pretends, that in general the glazing of the true 
Japan is whiter, and has lefs of the blueilh caft 
than the porcelain of China ; that the ornaments 
are laid on with lefs profuHon, that the blue is 
brighter, and the patterns and flowers not fo 
whimfical, and more clofely copied from nature. 
His opinion feems to be confirmed by the tefti* 
mony of fome writers, who tell us, that the 
Chinefe who trade to Japan bring home fome 
pieces of china that make more fhow than their : 
own, but are not fo folid j and that they ferve to 
ornament their apartments, but that they never 
ufe them, becaufe they will not bear the fire well. 
All china glazed with coloured varnifh, whether 
fea-green, blueifh, or purple, he believes to be 
Chinefe. All the Japan brought into Europe 
comes from the Dutch, who are the only Euro- 
peans that' are fufFcred to come into that enipire. 
Poflibly they may have chofen it out of the por- ., 
celains brought there every year by the Chinefe, 
or they nriay have purchafed it at Canton. In 
either cafe, the diftindlion between the porcclairx 
of Japan and that of China would not be founded 

on 
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oh fad, but merely on prejudice. From this ^ 9^^ ^ 
opinion it is plain, that what.is fold here for Japan 
is very fine china. 

There is lefs doubt about what we call porce- 
lain of China. The glazing has a bluer caft than 
that of Japan, is more highly coloured, and the 
patterns are more whimficaU The pafte is in ge- 
neral whiter and more compafbi the grain finer 
and clofer, and the china thinner. Among the 
feveral forts made in China, there is one that is 
very ancient; it is painted of a deep bluCf a 
beautiful red, or a green like verdigreafe, and is 
very coarfe, very thick, and very heavy. Some . 
of this is trouted, and the grain is often dry and 
brown. That which is not trouted has a clear 
found, but both want tranfparency* It is fold for - 
old china, and the fintft pieces are fuppofed to 
come from Jap2^n« It was originally a better forjt 
of earthen-ware, rather than a true porcelains 
time and experience may have improved it. It is 
grow*n more tranfparent, and the colours being 
more carefully laid on, look brighter. The 
eflential difference between this and other china 
is, that this is made of a Ihorter pafte, and is very 
hard and folid. The pieces of this china have' 
always at the bottom the marks of three or four 
fupportefs, which were put to prevent it's giving 
way in. baking. By this contrivance, the Chinefe 
have fucceeded in making very large pieces of 
porcelain. The china that is not of this fort, and 
which is called modern china, is of a longer pafte 
and finer grain, higher glazed, whiter, and clearer. 
It feldom has the marks of the fupporters, and 

it's 
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B- a o- Kr it*5 tranfparency has nothing glafly in it. All 
that is made with this pafte is eafily turned^ fo 
that it is viQble the workman's band is glided 
over itj as over a fine fciiooth clay. There is an 
infinite variety of this. fort of china^ both as to' 
fornij colouring, workmanfhip, and price. 

A FIFTH fort is what we call Chinefe japan, be« 
caufe it unites the ornaments of the porcelain,' 
wUkrh is thought to come from Japan, wjth thofe 
tbat are more in the* Chineft tafte. Amon^ this' 
kind of porcelain, thek-e is {oxnt that is ornamented ' 
with^ a very fine blue, with white fcroMs. The* 
glazii^ of this kind is remarkable for being a true 
\*h!te' enamel, whereas that of the other forts is' 
half tranfparent : for the Chinefe glaring is never 
cnth-ily fo. 

Tbi* colours in^gjcneral arc laid on in the fame 
manner, both on the true china and the imitations ' 
of it. The firft ,and mofb lafting of them is the * 
blue that is extraded from fmah, which is nothing' 
more than the calx' of cobalt. This coloiar is ' 
cemitionly laid on before . the pieces are either 
glazed or bakedi fo that the glazing that is put on 
afterwards ferves as ^ diflblvent. All the other * 
(Colours, and even the blue that enters into the 
compofitiofi on the pallet, are laid on over the 
glazings and mnft firft be mixed up and ground ' 
wkh a faline fubflance or calx of lead, that fa*^ 
vours their ingrefs into the' glazing. It is rather 
a common thiJig .for the Chinefe to colour the ' 
whole of the glazing i the colour is then laid oa^ 
neither' above nor below it, but is incorporated' 
into the ^glazing itffilf. Some very extraordinaiy ^ 

fanciful 
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fanciful ornaments are made in this manner. In * ^-^ ^ 
whatever way the colours are applied, they arc 
commonly extrafted from cobalt, gold, iron, 
mineral earths, and copper. That which is ex- 
tVa<£ted from copper is a very delicate colour, and 
requires great care in the preparation. 

All the forts of porcelain w^ have defcribed 
arc made at King-to-chin, an inimenfe town ift 
the province of Kiamfi. This maaufadlure cm-- 
ploys five hundred furnaces and a million, of men. 
It has been attempted to be nciade at Pekin and 
other places of the empire j but it has not fuc* 
cecded any where, though the fame workmen have 
been employed, and the fame materials made ufe 
of i fo that this branch of in4uftry i$ entirely given 
up, except, in the neig;hi)ourhpod of Canton^. . 
. where the fcrt of porcelain is made that is know^ti 
amongft us by the name Qf India china. The 
pafte of it is long and yielding 5, but in genera) 
the colours^ efpecialjy the blue, a^d. the red, of 
iron, arc far inferior to what copies from Japaa 
and the interior parts of China. AU the colours,, 
except the blue, (land up in lumps,, and are verjr 
badly laid on. This is the only china that ha$. 
purple, which has given rife. to that ajjfurd notio;! 
of it's being painted in Holland. Moft of the 
cups, plates, and other veflcls, which our mer- 
chants brin^ home,- are of this manufacture,, 
which is lefs efteemed in China than our delft i$ 
in Europe. ' . 

Attempts have been made to introduce, this 
art into Europe. It has fucceeded befl: in Saxony. 
The porcdain that cpmes from this country is 

real 
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■ ^^ ^ real porcelain^ and probably m^de with very 
fimple materials, though prepared and mixed 
with more art than in AGa, This curious pre- 
paration, together with the fcarcity of the mate- 
rials, is no doubt the circumflance that makes the 
Drefden porcelain fo dear. As there is but one 
fort of pafte that comes from that manufacture, it 
has been furmifed, and not withput fomc degree 
of probability, that the Saxons were only in pof- 
feflion of their own fecret, and by no means of 
the art of making china. This fufpicion feems 
to be confirmed, by the great affinity there is 
between the Saxon and other German porcelain, 
which feems to be made upon the fame prin- 
ciple^ 

However this be, it is certain no porcelain is 
higher glazed, fmoothcr, better fhaped, more 
pleafing to the eye, or more folid and durable. 
It will rcfift a fierce fire much longer than many 
of the forts made in China. The colours are 
finely difpofcd, and executed in a mafterly man- 
ner ; none are fo well adapted to the glazing ; 
they are blended with great exadnefs ; they arc 
bright, without being Ihadcd and glazed, like 
thofe of moft of the porcelain made at Scvre. 

The mention of this place reminds us that we 
muft take notice of the porcelain made in France. . 
This, like the Englifh, is only made with frit; 
that is, with ilones that are not fufible in them* 
felves, but receive a beginning of fufion from the ' 
mixture of a greater or lefs quantity of fait i and 
. accordingly it is more glaflfyi of a loofer texture, . 
and more brittle than any other. That of Scvre, 

which 
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which is by far the worft of all, and always looks 
yellowifti and dirty, which betrays the lead they 
put into the glazing, has no other merit than 
what it derives from the excellence of the artifts 
that arc employed for the patterns and penciling. 
Thefc great matters have difplayed fo much taftc 
in the execution of fome of the pieces, that they 
will be the admiration of pofterity; but in itfelf 
this ware will never be tnore than an objedl of 
tafte, luxury, and expencic. The fupporters will 
always be a principal caufe of it's dearnefs. 

All porcelain, when it receives the laft efFedt of 
the fire, is actually in ,a ftate that has a tendency 
to fuHon, is foft and pliable, and might be worked 
like red-hot iron. There is none of it that will 
not bend. and give wiy. when it is in that ftate. 
If the pieces, when they are turned, are thicker^ 
or projeft more on one fide than another, the 
ftrongeft will infallibly bear away the weakcfl:;. 
they will warp to that fide, and the piece is 
Ipoiled, This inconvenience is prevented, by, 
propping it up with bits of porcelain made of 
the fame paile, of difitrent fhapes, which are ap- 
plied under, or to the parts that'projedl:, and are» 
itiofl: in danger of being warped. As all porce- 
lain (hrinks in baking, the props muft alfo be. 
itiade of fuch materials as will yield in the fame 
degree exaftly as the pafte they are intended to 
fupport.* As the different pafles do not ftirink 
equally, it follows that the props muft be made . 
of the fame pafte as the piece they fupport. 

The fofter the china is, and the more inclining 

to vitrification, the more it requires to be propped 
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up. This is the great fault of the Scvrc china j 
the pafte is very coftly, and frequently more of ii 
is wafted in propSj than is employed in making 
the piece itfcl/l The neccffity of this expen- 
five method produces another inconvenience. The 
glazing cannot be baked at the fame tioi'e as th^ 
porcelain, which therefore muft twice undergo 
the heat of the furnac^. The porcelain made in 
China, and the bed imitations of it, being of ^ 
ftiffer pafte, and lefs fufccptible of vitrification^ 
ieldom want any props, and are baked ready 
glazed. They therefore corifume iiiuch lefs pafte. 
Jke feldom fpdiled, and require lefe time, as well 
ds left fife and trouble. 

Some writers have urged, in favour of tHeiupe- 
fiofity of Afiatic china, that if refifts fire better 
tfiafi our'si that all European china' will melt in 
chart 6f Saxony, but that the Drefdeh itfelf will 
mtJt in the forieign china. This aAertton is eri* 
rircFy erpoileous, if t^ken iii it*s tult extent. Few' 
^fcelains of China will ftand the fire' fo well a^ 
rile Drcfderi j tliey fpoif and bubble in the fime* 
dtgt(c of fire which ferves to bake' that made by 
Cbtiirit Lauragais; but tWs is a circiiniftancc of 
lo little confcquence, that it fcarce delerves atten- 
tfoh. Porcelain is not'iritended to return into the 
furnace wheh once it is taken out, nor is it de* 
(fgncd tobear the aftion of an intenft fire. 
' It is in point of folidity that the foreign porce- 
lain truly excels that' of Europe 5 it is by the pro- 
perty it' has of heating quicker and with led 
riftjue, and of bearing, without danger of being 
bi-oketi, the fuddeh efi^eSl of cofd' or fcroiling hoc' 
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water.; by the facility; with which it is moulded ^-^ ^ ^ 

and baked, which i^ an ineftimable advantage, 

as pieces of all fizes can be made with great eafe, 

as it can be baked without any riique, be fold 

at a lower price, be of mor^ general ufe, and 

confequcntly become the objeft of a more exten- 

five trade. 

Another great advantage of the India porce- 
lain i3j that the fame palte is very ufeful for 
making crucibles, and a variety of fuch veffels 
which are conftantly ufed in the other arts. They 
not oB\y bear the fire for a longer time, but com- 
municate nothing of their fubflance to what is 
fufed in them. Their fubftance is fo pure, white, 
compa(9:,, and hard,, tliat if cgn fcarce be melted, 
and acquires no kind of tinge. 

France is at the eve of. enjoying all thefc ad- 
vantages. It is certain that Count Lauragais, 
who has long been in fearch of the fecret of the 
Chinefe, has at laft made Iqme china that is very 
like it. . His materials .have the fame properties, 
and if they arc not cxadly the fame, at leafl: they 
are a fpecies of the fame kind. Like the Chinefe, 
he can make his pafte long or fhort, and follow 
either his own or fome other procefs.. His. por- 
celain is not inferior to that of the Chinefe. in 
point of pliablenefs, and is fuperior to it in point 
of glazing J perhaps too in the facility with which 
it takes the colours. If it can be improved to 
fuch a degree as to have as fine and as white a 
grain, we may difpenfe with the porcelain of 
China. 

Vol. III. M Whilb 
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B o^o K While the difcovery of Count Lauragais, 
from obllacles with which we are unacquainted. 
Was Confined to mere experiment, the manufac** 
tory of Sivre Was gradually leaving off it's fric> 
and fdbftituting to it another kind of pafte, made 
frbm an extfeftiely white earth, found in the pro- 
vince of Limoges* This new porcelain is much 
more folid than the former ; it^'s appearance is 
more beautiful, it*s grain more pleafing to the 
eye, and it's tranfparency Icfs vitreous* It's 
glazing is often much finer. This manufafture, 
by changing it's pafte, partakes more of the na^ 
ture of real porcelain, and the procefs of making 
it is more fimple. 

Nevertheless, as the earth made ufe of at 
Sevre is very Ihort, and as the argillaceous part, 
which is the only one that can impart cohefion to 
it, can make it eafy to w6rk, and give it folidity 
in bakihg, enters Kttle into the ttfmpofition of 
this earth, the pieces that are produced from this 
manufaSure will Of cotirfe always bear a high 
price. Count Laura'gais's paftfe Would not be 
fubjeft to this inconvenience > for though it be 
not fo white, yet, under the hand of the artift,. 
it will bendy like wa5Cy at pleafure^ 

The brilliancy of the Limoges earth has de- 
lighted eyery one. Paris, and it's diftrifts, have 
been immediately filled with porcelain ovcns^ 
All theie manufaftures have got their materials 
from this province, and they haVe been found of 
the fame kind j but more or lefs white, and more 
or lefs fufible> according to the part of the 

very 
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Very cxtenfiyc layer from which they have bcctt * ^^ * 

Uken. , V - ^-M 

WftsH M» Turgot was intcndant of Limog^i 

he eftablilhed a manufactory of porcelain vpoo 
H very well-42oiicertcd plan. If this m^nufaftwrei 
which is upon the fpot, iind which has the advan-*- 
tage oyer all the reft of feleding it's materials^ 
and iq cheapnefs of workmaci(hip> (hould be co^-f 
dueled With activity and ikUli it mud p^t an en4 
to all coo^petitioov That, of S6vr^ alone wiU 
fiill fubfiiti whijchj from the elegance of it'# 
forms, asd the fuperior tafte of it^s ornao^ntst 
will ever be beyond any kind of compai^ifiKi^ 
But we have faid enough, wd perhaps too mucb» 
tipon the fubjeA in quefiion. We nwft now pror 
ceied to fpeak of the filks of China* 

THfi anfials of China afcrihe the dtfcovcry of tht tufo* 
itlk to one of the wives of the emperor Hoaogtii mt la^ 
Thcfe princtffes afterwards amufed thcnrfelves Thd^iiift. 
with bnceding up filk^woinns, drawing the filki '"^^^j^J""* 
and working tt^ It is even faidi that in the in^* 
icrior part of the palace there wtis a piece of 
ground &t apart for the culture of mulberry^treea* 
The xmprefs, attended by the chief l^iies of her 
court, went in perfon and gathered the leaves of 
fome of the branches that were brought down fo 
ju to be within her reach* $o prudent an in^t^o^f 
of policy promoted this branch of Lnduftry tp 
fucb a degrccj that the Chinefe, who before were 
only clothed in fkins, foon appeared drei&d ia 
jGlk. The fiHcs^ that were now grow'n vjfry cptn- 
fnon) wx^re ibon brought to great perfedionv 
The Chinefe yi^rc indebted for this laft advantage 
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B o^o K tQ the writings of fomc ingenious men, and evcii 
of fbme minifters, who had not difdained to at- 
tttid to this new art. All China learnt frdm their 
theory every thing bdonging to it. 

♦ The art of breeding up filk-worms, and of 
fpinning and weaving their filk^ extended froiti 
China to India and Perfia, where it made no very 
rtpid progrefs; if it had> Rome would riot, at 
the end of the third century, have given a pound 
of gold for a pound of filk. Greece having 
adopted this art in the eighth century, filks be- 
came a little more knoW'n, but did not grow 
common. They ^cte long confidered as an 
objeft of magnificence, and refcrved for perfbns 
in the mofl: eminent ftations, and for the greateft 
folemnities. At length, Roger, king of Sicily, 
fent for nrianufa<!ilurers from Athens ; and the cul« 
ture of .the mulberry- tree foon paffed from that 
ifland to the neighbouring continent. Other 
countries in Europe wiflied to partake of an ad- 
vantage from which Italy derived fo much wealth; 
and after fome froiclefs attempts they attained it. 
However, from the nature of the climate, or fome 
other caufe> it has not fucceeded equally in every 
place. 

^ The filks of Naples, Sicily, and Reggio, whe- 
ther in organzin or in tram, are all ordinary filksi 
trut they are ufeful, and even neceflary for bro- 
cades, for embroidery^ and for all works that re* 
quire ftrong filk. 

• The other Italian filks, thofe of Novi', Venice^ 
Tufcany, Milan, * Montferrat, Bergamo, and 
Piedmont, ' arc ufed in organzin for the warp, 
^- • '- ''\ though 
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though they are not all equally fine and good, book 
The Bqlogna filks were for a long time preferred 
to any other. But fincc thofe of Piedmont hava 
been improved, they juftly claim the preference, 
as being the fmootheft, t{ie fineftj and thp lightef):. 
Thofe of Bergamo come nearell to them. 

Though the Spanifh filks in general are very 

fine,, thofe of Valepci^ are by far the beft. They 

' are all fit for any fort of manufadure s the only 

fault they have, is beitfg rather top oily, which is 

a great detriment to the dye. , 

The French Jfilks excel tnoft others in Europe^ 
and are inferior to none but thofe of Piedmonc 
and Bergamo in point of lightnefs. Befides, the}? 
are brighter coloured .than thofe of Piedmont a 
and more even and ftrongec than thofe of Ber- 
gamo. 

Th£ variety of filk produced in Europe has not 
yet enabled us to di.fpenfe-with that of the Chinefci 
Though in general it is. uneven and heavy, it-will' 
always be in requeft for it's wbitenejs. Iti&^che-- 
rally thought to. derive this advantage from na«^ 
ture : but it is more probable, that, when the 
Chinefe draw the filk, they put fome- ingrcdiene 
into the bafon, that has the property of expelU 
ing all heterogeneous .fubftanc^s, or at Icaft th^. 
coarfeft parts of them. The little wafte there i% 
in this filk, compared to any other, when it is 
boiled for dying,.fecms to give great weight to. 
this conjedture. 

However this . be, the Chinefe filk is fo far, 
fupdrior to any other in whitenefs, that it is the 
only pqe which . caq be ufed for blondes and 

M 3 gauzes; 
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gauges : all our endeavours to fqbriUtuce our owt^ 
in the blonde manufaAures have bee^i fruitlef^^^ 
whether we have made ufc 6f prepared or unpre- 
pared filk. The attempts in gauzf have not beeii 
(juite fo unfueccfsful. The whiteft French and 
Italian filks have been tried* and feemed to anfweir 
tolerably wellj but neither the tolotir nor the 
dreffing were fo perfe^ as in the gauzes mado 
With theChmefe,({lk« 

I» the laft century, the Europeans importecj 
very litde filk frpm China. The French fiUc fuc- 
ceeded very well for black and coloured gauze» 
and for cat^gut that was then in fafhion. The 
tafte that hai prevailed for thefe forty years paft^ 
and more cfpeCially for the laft twenty- five, for 
white gauzes and blOindes, has gradually increafed 
the demand for this produ6^ion of the Eaft. Qf 
late it has amounted t6 eighty thoufand weigh^ 
a*year, of which France has always taken near 
fhree^fourths. This importation has increafed to 
fiich a degree, that in 1766 the Englifli alone 
imported a hundred and four thoufand werghc : 
as it could not be all confumed in gauze and 
bldnde> the manufa6lurefs have ukd it for tabbie;si 
and hofe. The ftockings made of this filk are o^ 
i beamiful \yhite that never Changes, but arc not 
Mar fo fine as others. 

BtsiDfi this filk, fo remarkable fOr it*s white- 
i^cfs, which comes chiefly from the province of 
^chc-Kiang, and is know'n in Europe by the 
pame of Nanking- filk, which is th^ plaCe where 
moft of it is prepared, China produces ordinary 
6lks> which we call Cart ton. Ai thefe ure only 
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fit for fomc kinds of cram> and ar^ as dear as our * ^^^ ^ 
,own, whieh anfwer the fame purpofc, very few 
are imported. The quantity brought home by 
jthe £ngli(fa and Dutch does not e)(ceed five or fix 
jthoufa^d pieces. The manufactured filks are a 
ipuch more /:on(iderable article* 

Thb Chinefe aric not lefs ingenious in weaving 
their filks th^n in preparing them. This does not 
extend to thofe ti^at ar^ ipi^ed with gold and fil-* 
ycr. Their manufafturers b^v^ never know'n 
how to draw out thefe metals into thready and the 
whole of their art confifts in rolling their filks 
upon gilt paper, or putting the paper upon then) 
after they are woyen. 9oth ipefhocl$ grp ^c^u^Uy 
bad. 

Though, in general, mf n are more apt to be 
pleafed with novelty than with true excellence^ 
yet the Europeans haye never .been tempted to 
jbuy thefe {jtufTs^ They haye been equally dif* 
gufted at the aukwardnefs of {the patjterns, which 
exhibit nothing bpt diftorted figures, and un* 
meaning groupes 1 they tiifcQver no tafte in the 
(iiffpofiti^n of the lights aod (hadesi nor any of 
that elegance and eafe that appears in the works 
pf our good artifts, There is a ftiffhefs and 4 
v^ant of free4om> in all that the Chinefe do, that is 
difpkafing to perfons of any tafte n all favours of 
their particular turn of niind, Mrhich is 4cftitute 
of vivacity jfnd elevation. 

The only thing that makes us overlook thefe 
^efe£U in thqfe works that reprefent flowers^ 
birds, or trees, is, that none of thofe obje<^s are 
ftiifed^ Jhp figures are painted upon the filk it- 
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® \^ ^ felf with indelible colours ; and yet the deception 
i ^mm^m^f js fo pcrfcft, that all ihefe objc^s appear to be 
brocaded or embroidered. 

Their plain filks want no recommendation, 
for they are perfeft in their kind : and fo are their 
colours, efpecially the green and the red. The 
white of their damafks has fomcthing extremely 
pleafing. The Chinefe make them only with the 
filk of Tche-Kiang. They thoroughly boil the 
warp, as we do, but only half-boil the woof. 
This method gives the damafk more fubftance 
and ftifFncfs. It has a reddilh catt without being 
yellow, which is very pleafing, and has not that 
glare that dazzles the fight. This agreeable white 
is likewife obferved in the Chinefe varnifh. 
TheEaro- ^pjjg vamiih is a particular kind of refin, which 

yeans pur- ^ t ' 

chafe lac- diftils ffom a tree called at Japan, fit%-dJtUi and 

and paper in at China, tfi'chu. It has few branches, and is of 

greffi'n up' the height of the willow. It*s bark is of a whitifli 

on the a.ts ^olour and rough, it's wood brittle and full of 

of this em- ^ o ' 

?»'«. pith. It's leaves, which are alternately difpbfed 

* . , ■\ at the extremity of the branches, refemble thofe 
of the alh, and pu(h out from their axillae cluftersf 
of flowers, which are male upon one plant, and 
female upon another. The firft have a calix with 
five divifions, five petals, and as many ftamina. 
In the others w^ find, inftead of (lamina, a piftil 
crowned with three ftyles) this piftil becomes a 
yellowifli fruit, of the bignefs of a pea, flightly 
cbmpreJTed on the fides, and filled with a hard 
IjCernel. This tree grows very well from feed; 
but the method of propagating it by fprigs is 
preferred,- For thispurpofe, the branches from 

yrhicl^ 
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wHich new plants are to be raifcd, arc chofen tn * ^^^ ^ 
atitumn. • They are furrounded at their bafe k ^ -» * 1^ 
with a ball of moiftened earth, tied round with 
thread, till the feafon of the froft, and kept moift 
by being conftantly watered. In the fpring, 
when the branch has (hot Ibme branches into this 
earth, it is lawed off below the ball, and tranf- 
planted. 

This tree grows only in fome mild provinces 
of China and Japan. It is alfo found i^ thole 
regions of America, that are fituated under the 
fame latitude^ fuch as LouiQana and Carolina. 
It thrives in all foils and with all expofures : but 
it's produce is not the fame in every place, either 
in quality or quantity. It requires but littk care 
in cultivating. It is fufficient to flir up the 
ground a little at- the foot of the trees,, and to put 
dead leaves round it, which ferve inftead of dung. 
The. trunk of thofe trees, that grow wild in the 
mountains, is fomctimes twelve inches in diame- 
ter. It is jmuch lefs in thofe trees that are culti- 
vated, and which do not laft lefs, than ten years. /;, .' /-f^, 
This difference is to be attributed to the incifiops 
that are made in their bark to extraft the varnifh. 
This milky juice, which exilts in all parts of the 
tree, diftils from the incifions, under the form of 
liquid pitch. When ^xpofed to the air it affumes 
a reddi(h cojpur, which is foon changed into a 
bright black. Shells are fixed at each flit, to re<* 
cciye;the liquor i which is afterwards poured into 
bamboos, and then carried to the merchants^ 
who put it into, larger yeffcls. The freih varnifli 
^3^ales a dangerous vapour, which produces ia-» 
, ' flammatory 
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B 0^0 K flirnmatory humours upon the fkin of thofe who 
arc expofed to it. They prefcrve themfelvesi 
from this pernicious effect, by turning the head 
afide when they coUeft the liquid, or when they 
pour it off*. Some travellers add, that the work* 
men rub their hands and face with oil before and 
after the bufinefs, and that they carefully cover 
all other parts of their body. 

The varniOi is gathered in the fummer, and 
the procefs is repeated three times in the fame 
feafon, and upon the fame tree $ but the firft that 
runs off* is the beft. When the tree appears ex- 
hauiled, it's item is cut ofi^, and the root puOie^ 
forth freih (hoots, which. are ready to yield yarnifli 
at the end of three years. 

The varnifh mod in repute is that which comeii 
from Japan. It does not require much prepara-* 
tion. It is fuHicient to ftrain it through a cloth^ 
in order to feparate it from any foreign particles^ 
The fuperfluous watery parts arc alfo evaporated 
by the heat of the fun, and hog*s gall is added to 
give it a degree of confidence. 

We muft not confound this varnifli with a very 
inferior fort with which it is adulterated. The 
latter, which is know'n by the name of Siam varr 
nilh, diftils from the tree that yields the anacar-? 
0ium. It is only ufed in varnifhing the ntoft or- 
dinary utenfils. It is gathered at Siam^ Cam« 
bodia, and Tonquin, where the Chinefc purchafe 
it, becaqfe that which they extraft from the Tfif 
ehu is not fufiicient for their confumption. 

The true varnifh, of which they diftinguifli 
three different kinds in China, js ufed in two 
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p^B. The firft confifts in rubbing the wood with ® ^^ ^ 
a particular fore of oil ufed in China $ and as foon 
$B it is dry, the yarnifli is laid on. It is fo tranf* 
parent^ that the veins of the wood appear tinged 
through it, if it be laid on but two or three times^ 
If it be repeatedly applied, it may fc>c brought tQ 
fliine like a looking-glafs. 

The other way is more complicated. A kind 
6f pafte^board is glued by the help of maftic over 
the wood. On this fmooth and folid ground are 
fpr<:ad fcvcral layers of varni(h. It muft be neither 
too thick nor too liqukl ^ and in thi$ juft medium 
the (kill of the artift principally confifts. 

Whichever way the varnifti i^ lard on, it effecr 
fually preferyes the wood front^ decaying. The 
worms can fcarce penetrate it, neither has the 
damp ever the leaft efFed upon it ; and with a 
little care this varnifh Ieave$ no fmeU behind. 

Ttf ts varnilh is as pleating to the eye as it i$ 
durable. It may be applied on gold and filver^ 
and mixed with all forts of colours^ Upon it are 
painted figuresj landfeapes, palaces, hunting par- 
ties, and battles^ In fl)ort, it would not be de** 
ficient in any refpeft, if it were not generally 
fpqilcd by the badneis of the Chinefe drawing. 

Notwithstanding this defed, the making of 
t^iis ware requires much pains and conftant atten« 
tion« The lirarnilh mqfl: be laid oq nine or ten 
times at leaft) and cannot be fpread too thin. 
There muft be a fodicient time allowed betweef^ 
the application of each layer, that it may be fuf^ 
fered to dry, A longer time ftill muft be allowed 
between the application of the laft layer and the 

polifhing, 
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polifliing^ painting, and gilding. Awhblefum- 
mer is fcarce fufficient for ail this procefs at Nan- 
king, from whence the court and the chief ctties 
of the empire are fupplied. It is carried on with 
greater expedition at Canton. As there is a great 
demand for this ware in Europe, and as the Euro- 
peans will hare it made according to their own 
plani ^nd will allow but a ihort time to complete 
itj it is ufually finifhed in too great hade. The 
artift, not having time to give the neceflary de- 
gree of perfe£ticm to his work, is fatisfied if he 
can but make it pleafing to the eye» The Chi- 
nefe manufacture of paper is not liable to the fame 
imperfedions. 

Originally the Chinefe wrote with a fteel 
bodkin upon wooden tablets, which, being faft- 

ejned together, made a volume^ > They afterwards 
traced their charafters upon pieces of filk or linen». 
cut to any length or breadth. At laft, about fix- 
teen hundred years ago, they found out the ftcret 
of making paper. 

. The Chinefe paper is of two kinds. That 
which is ufed for writing and printing, is made 
of cotton rags, and of hemp, by a procefs nearly 
fimilar to that which is praftifed in the European 
manufaftures. It is equal, and in fome refpefts, 
fqperior to our paper. It's thinnefs and tranf- 
parency have fuggefted the idea :oif it's being 
made of filk. But the perfons who have propa- 
gated this opinion, knew not that filk, though it 
may be reduced into very minute particles, will 
not. mix with water, and can never acquire a con- 
fifterice by being laid upoq. frames. 

t Iff 
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' In making ttefccond kin^ of paper, the Chi- ® ^^^ ^ 
nefe ufe the infernal barks of the iilulberry-tree, of 
the elm> of the cotton-tree, attd more freq,uently 
of the bamboo.- TKcfc fubftances^ after they are 
become rotten by foaking in muddy water with 
lime in it, are cut in pieces, bleached in the dew 
orid the funj-^^riturstcd in mortars, and boilettin 
coppers; to a fluid paite. ^ This pafte being fprea4 
upon frames that are made of fmall caaerr<>d$ 
paffcd through the wire-drawing iron, prodiiees 
thofe ,fheets of paper that are fometimes tisrelVe 
feet longy and four feet broad, ^and which are 
generally ufed for hangings in. the Chinefe hou&s. 
Sometimes they are defigned for writing or print* 
ing : but they mud: in that xafe be dipped in a 
fokition of aluit) ; and e^en after this procefs, one 
can only write or print upon one . of the two fides. 
Though this paper be apt to crack, to be in-* 
jured by "damps, and to be worm-eaten, it is fee- 
come an article of trade. Europe has borrowed 
from AGa the idea of furnifhing clofets and mak** 
ing fcrecns with it» 

. The figures upon this paper are graceful in 
their attitudes and in their dre& : but though we 
fee heads, which prefent fome agreeable feature, 
yet they are very incorreftly draw'n. The eyes 
in a full face are frequently reprefented as they 
Ihould appear in a profile j and the hands are al- 
ways wretchedly done. Moreover, there are no 
fliades in thefe drawings, and the objefts appear 
as if they received light from all fides. They 
have not even a (Hade upon their ground, and are, 
in fome mcafure, tranfparent. Accordingly, it 

may 
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* ^^ ^ may be faid that the Chtnefe arc not in the lf^{t 
irt.poflefliofn of the art of painting: for there cai| 
be no painting where there are neithe); (:pntou|r6| 
nor half^tints^ ndr (hades, nor reAe^ed lights. 
Their wotk& are at beft nothing thore than flights 
coloured prints* 

- Wfi cannot df^w any conclufion from the plates 
that were engrav^ed at Paris for the Emperor of 
China. The drawings were made by miffionarits 
who had learnt the art of defign in EuropCy by 
which means, they have in general been found 
conformable to the ideas of eSt& which we BCi-i * 
quire from a ftudied infpe(Etion of nature. ^Ns-* 
verthelefs, in conformity without doubt to thd 
cuftom of the empire, one of them has been foundi 
in which the figures marked no (hade upon the 
ground, which made them appear as if they waere 
in the air. 

The perfpeclive we obferve in thcfe dramogs^ 
may alfo be attributed to the knowlege acquired 
in Europe. Though it be not accurate nor well 
chofen, (ince all the afpeds are prefented as in a 
kite's view, yet the(e prints are,, in this iie(peft, 
very fuperior to real Chinefe drawings. In the 
latter, we may indeed diftlnguiih fome idea of 
diminution in perfpedtive, and of the ielTening of 
objedts t but we difcern nothing that can induct 
us to fuppofe, that they have any knowlege of 
perfpedive geometrically dcmonflratcd* 

These theoretical principles being lefs necelt 

fary in fculpture, they have made more p^ofi* 

ciency in that art. In many of their figures widi 

(baking heads, we obferve accurate imitations of 

4 nature^ 
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nature, executed with great care^ but without ^^^^ '^ 
tafte in the workmanfliip, and fcrvilely copied^ 
as amongft us, at the revival t>f the arts, Thcfe 
artifts know not how to confider nature in her 
beauties. This proceeds, probably, from their not 
ftudying the naked figure, and from the circum?-. 
ftance of their not aiming at improvement, as 
foon as they find that they are advanced as far as 
their predeceffors* 

THts confined method of ftudying, may how-^ 
ever have produced one good cfFeft among them, 
with fcfpeft to their porcelain.. It may have con-* 
tributed to preferve in their vafcs the forms the 
moft fimple, and thofc which firft prefcntcd them- 
fidives. Thcfe are, in facl, die tnoft proper for 
this fpecies of fculpture. They arc the beft 
adapted to the neccfilty of bearing an intenfe fire; 
without getting out of Ihape. Their form, which 
is generally upright> or has none but very cafy 
inflc£tioiis, feems more fit to bear the tSkSt of 
baking. Our abundance of genius, and the con« 
ftant defirc of producing ibmething new, induces 
us to attempt all kinds of curved attitudes, and 
frequently to paint objefts in the air, which 
fucceed with difficulty j and which, becoming irr 
regular by the adion of the fire, produce many de- 
feds, and occaOon the lofs of feveral pieces^ 
To which we may add, that the firft workmen 
who were employed in making figures for vafes 
in our manufadurcs, were too much accuftomed 
to work in gold and filver, where every thing 
may be attempted. It is .to b^ hoped, that 
time, experienee^ and the failure of luccefs in 

many 
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B 0^0 K many trials^ will rcftorc to this art the fimplicity 
^ y — ^ that belongs to it* 

Since the cuftom of painting upon paper has 

been adopted in France and England, the Chincfe 

paper is in lefs requeft. We may poffibly be as 

. fuccefsful in our endeavours of producing rhubarb 

for ourfelves. 

China fop. Xhe rhubarb is a root which has the property 

plies the Eu- , r r J 

topeanswith of purging gcutly, of ftrcngthening the ftomach, 
oth«r ar- of facilitating digeftion, and of deftroying worms 
in children. It is a tuberofe root, rather fpongy, 
brown on the outfide, yellow internally and ftreak- 
cd with reddifti veins. It's tafte is bitter and 
aftringent, it's fmell acrid and aromatic. That 
which is clofe, has a ftrong fmell, and tinges the 
faliva yellow, is pfeferred. The pieces that arc 
rotten, too loofe in their texture, and have but 
little frtaell, are tbrow'n away. 

We have not, as yet, any certain idea of tht 
plant that yields this remedy: it has not been 
examined upon the fpot by any naturalift. The 
rhubarb of Mufcovy, the leaves of which are un- 
dulated, has been for fome time confidered as the 
true rhubarb : but it's root, which is too com- 
paft, and lefs purgative, feems* to decide the 
matter againft it. Another fpecies, which is the 
Rheum Palmatum of the botanifts, and fome feeds 
of which Mr. de Juflieu has lately received 
through RufTia, (hould feem to be the plant in 
queftion. It's root has the fame texture, the 
fame diftinguilhing charafters, the fame pro- 
perties as that which is- ufed in our (hops. It is 
oblong, tuberofe, and pufties out feveral leaves, 

palmated. 
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palfnatcdi has (harp pointed pods, frcfrti the 
tniddle of which there rifes, at the height of fix 
feet, d ftdk of white flowers, rither fmall, each 
of which is compofcd of a coloured calix with fix 
divifions of nine ftamina, and one piftil, fur- 
mounted with three ftyles, which becomes, as it 
ripens, a triangular feed i 

We know not the precife place from whence 
this fpecies originally comes i but it is well afcer- 
tained, that the true rhubarb grows without cul- 
tivation, between the thirtieth and thirty-ninth 
degrees of north latitude^ The provinces of Chenfi 
and of Setfchuen, to the north-weft of China, the 
Lefs Bucharia, and the kingdom of Tangut, fill up 
a great part of this immenfe fpace. 

The root of the rhubarb is taken out of the 
earth towards the end of winter j before theJeavcs 
are unfolded. It is cut into pieces, which are 
placed upon long tables, and ftirred about feveral 
times in a day, till the juice they contain is grow'n 
thick and concrete. Without this precaution, 
the mod aftive part of the root would be difli- 
pated, the confequences of which would be a di- 
minution of it's weight, and of it's virtues. The 
roots are afterwards ftrung upon lictle ftrings to 
dry them, and are hung up in the open air, in a 
flxady place, or tied round the necks oC the cattle, 
as feme travellers affirm. They are afterwards 
folded up in cotton, and fent to their refpe£tive 
deftinations. 

The Calmuck Tartars, and the inhabitants of 

Great Bucharia, are the perfons who carry the 

rhubarb to Oremburg, where the Ruffian govern- 

V^L. IIL N ment 
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B 0^,0 K nient has it bought up. The good roots arc care* 
fully feparated from the bad ones. Thofe th^t 
arc not worth pfeferving are burnt i and the reft 
are dried a fecood time. The rhubarb that is not 
confumcd in the interior part of the empire, is 
delivered to the Englidi merchants at a. ftipulated 
price, which never varies. It is the beft of all 
the rhubarbs. 

Next to this is the fort which the people of 
Great Bucharia carry into Ferfia, and whicbj. 
after having traverfed part of Afia by land, arrives 
en the borders of the Mediterranean, wher« it is 
bought by the Venetians. 

Before it is fold again,, thijs rhubarb is treated 
aearly with the. fame cai-e as that which, has paffed 
through the hands of the RuQians* 

T»« ihubarb which comes to us by thefe tw^ 
channels,, not being fi^fiicient for our confump*- 
lion,; we have been obliged to employ that which 
our navigators bring us from China. It is very 
inferior to the other Ibrt;^ ;. whether it be that ic 
has only been dried in an oven, a» it has been 
imagined from it's not being bored j or whether it 
may have acquired fome particular taftc by being 
{placed near other^odudions; or, in a word, 
whether a long voyage at fea may not have altered 
it's properties. 

The Europeans have been defirous of appro- 
priating to thcmfelves this falutary plant. The 
rhubarb tree which is feen in the royal garden at 
Paris, has already furniflied fome feeds andflioots,, 
which have fucceeded in an open ground, in fe- 

vo-al jwvinces of the kingdom. The focicty 

cft^iihed 
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tftablifhed at London for the encouragement of • ^y^ * 
arts and connmerce, diftributedi in ly'^j, medals 
to two Englifh cultivators who had produced 
rhubarb of a fuperior quality. Tbefc firft cxperi* 
ments muft have been attended with favourable 
confequences4 

Beside the articles already mentioned, the 
Europeans bring from China, ink, camphire, bo- 
rax, canes, gum-Iacj and formerly they purchafed 
gold there. 

In Europe a mark of gold is worth about four- 
teeiTmarks and aihalf, of lilverT If there were a 
country in which it was worth twenty, our mer-^ 
chants would carry gold thither to exchange it 
for filver. They would bring us back that filver, 
to receive gold in exchange, which they would 
again carry abroad for the fame purpofe. This 
trade would be continued in this manner till the 
relative value of the two metals came to be much 
the fame in both countries. It was upon this 
principle, that for a long time ClVcr was Cent to 
China, to be bartered for gold j by which traffic ^ 
profit of forty-five per cent, was made. It was never 
carried on by the charter companies; becaufe the 
profit they made upon it, however confiderable it 
naay appear, was yet much inferior to that obtained 
upon their merchandize. Their agents, who were 
not indulged in- purfuing what trade they chofe, 
attended to tbefc fpeculations for their own ad- 
vantage. They followed this branch of commerce , 
with fo much afliduity, that in a (bort tjmc the 
returns were not fulficient to induce them to con-^ 
tione itt Gold is of greater or lefs value at Can* 
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BOOR tQn, according to the time of the year when it Is 
I- ^ ; purchafed i it's value is lower from the beginning 
of February to the end of May^ than through the 
reft of the year, when the harbour is full of foreign 
(hips. Yet, in the moft favourable feafon, no more 
than eighteen per cent, is to be made of it, which 
IS not a fufEcient inducement for any one to under* 
take this trafEc. The only agents^ who have not 
been fulFerers by the ceffation of this trade, are 
thofe of the French company, who were never al- 
lowed to be concerned in it. The diredors re- 
ferved that profit for themfelves. Many attempt- 
ed it j but Caftanier was the only one who carried 
on the trade with abilities and fuccefs. He fent 
goods to Mexico; thefe were fold for piafters, 
which were carried to Acapulco, then to the Phi* 
lippines, and from thence to China, where they 
wer^ bartered for gold* That able man, by this 
judicious circulation, had opened a track, which it 
is'furprifing that no one has fince purfued. 
Account of All the European nations, which fail beyond 
peans who thc Cape of Good Hope, go as far as China. The 
Yonll&i^nt Portuguefe were the firft who landed there. The 
v^iih China, ghincfc gave them the town of Macao, which was 
built upon a barren and rugged fi>ot, on the point 
of a little ifland at the mouth of the river Canton> 
and with it a territory of about three miles in cir- 
cumference. They obtained the freedom of the 
harbour, which is too narrow, but fafe and com- 
modious, upon the condition of paying to the em- 
pire all the duties to be levied on the fliips thai 
fhould come in ; and ihey purchafed the liberty 
of huilding fortifications, by engaging to pay a 

yearly 
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yearly tribute of 37*500 livres *. As long as the ^ °^^ ^ 
court of Liibon maintained the fovereignty of the 
Indian feas, this place was a famous mart. It.de* 
clined in the fame proportion as the power of the 
Portuguefcj and gradually came to nothings 
There would fcarce be any remembrance left of 
this ipot, formerly fo celebrated^ if^ during one 
part of the year^ it did not ferve as an afylum for 
the European fafbors, who* after the departure of 
their (hipsj are obliged to quit Cantouj which they 
cannot re-enter till their veffels return. Never- 
tbelefsy the feeble remains of thi$ once flourifh- 
ing colony^ ftill enjoyed a kind of independence 
'till the year 1774. 

At that period, the murder of a Chinefe deter* 
mined the viceroy of the province to apply to his 
court for a magiftrate to inftrud: and govern the 
barbarians of Macao ; thefe were the words of his 
petitipn. The court fent a Mandarin* who took 
pofleflign of the town in the name of his mafterw 
He fcorned to live among foreigners, who are al* 
ways holden in great contempt, and fixed his refill 
den^e at the diflrance of a league from the town* 

Thb Dutch met with worfe treatment aboujt a 
century ago. Thofe republicans, who, notwith<» 
ftanding the fuperiority they had gained in the 
Afiatic feas, had been excluded from China by 
the intrigues of the Portuguefe, at laft got accefs 
to the ports of that empire. Not fatisfied with 
the precarious footing they had aquircd there, 
they attempted to ereft a fort near Hoang-pou, 
ynder pretence of building a warchoufe, It is 

♦1,5621. I0|, 
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B o^o K fg^^ ^ij^j ili^ dcfign was to make theftifelvn 
mailers of the navigation of the Tigris, and to 
give law both to the ChineTe and to foreigners^ 
vho were defirous of trading to Canton. Their 
views were difcovered too foon for their intereft^. 
They were all malTacred $ and it was a great while 
before any of their nation Could venture to appear 
anew upon the coafts of China. They were feen 
there again about the year 1730. The flrft 
Ihips that arrived there came from Java. They 
brought various commodities of the growth of 
India in general^ and of their own colomes in 
particularj and bartered them for thofe of the 
country. The commanders of thefc vetTcls, 
wiiolly intent upon pleafing the council of B(u:a** 
via, from which they immediately received theif 
orders, and expeded their promotion, had no« 
thing in view but to difpofe of the merchandise 
they were intruded with, without attending tO th^ 
quality of that they received in return. The 
Company foon found, chat in confequence of this 
proceeding they could never fupporc themfclve^ 
againft their competitors. This confideration 
determined them to fend ihips dircftly from Eu- 
rope with money. They touch at Batavia^ where 
they take in foch commodities of the country as 
arc fit for China, and return diredtly into our la* 
titudes^ with much better ladings than formcriy^ 
but not fo good as thofe of the Englifii. 

Of all the nations that have eftabliihed an in<^ 
tercourfe with China, the Englifti have main^ 
tained it the mod conilantly. They had a fac«r 
tory in the ifland of Chufan^ at the time when 

affairs 
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mffkirs were chiefly tranfafted at.Emduy. Wlieli * ^^ ^ 
xhefe were centered at Canton, their activity was 
ftUl the fame. As their Company were required 
^o export woollen clothe, they determined' to 
Iceep agents conilaotly at this place to difpofe df 
th^m. This cuftorD of the Englifh, joined to the 
ff^ezt dcniand for tea in their fettlenwjnts, made 
them^ at the be^nning of the century, mailers 
of almoft all the trade carried on betwee;i China 
and Europe. The heavy duties, laid by tlie Par- 
liament on that foreign produdlion^ at lad made 
other nations^ and France in particular^ fejifibie 
of the advantages of this commerce. 

Francs had formed in 1660 a jpartieular 
Company for the trade of thefe latitudes. ^ 
rich merchant of Rouen, named Fermanel, was 
;at the head of the undertaking 5 which was be- 
gun with an infufficient capital^ and jn-oved un- 
fuccefefuL The averfiOQ, naturally entertained 
for a peopje who believed that foreigners canr>e 
^mong tl^m for no other purpofe than to corrupt 
their niorals, and to deprive them of their liberty, 
was confiderably increafed by the lofles that were 
fqftained. In vain, towards the year 1685, did 
fhe Chinefe ilter their opinion, and confequently 
their behaviour. The French feldom frequent 
their ports. The new fociety formed in 1698, was 
not more aftive than the former j nor did they 
fucceed in this^ trade, 'till it came to be united 
with tb^t ^f Iitdia, ^nd roft in the fame propor* 
tion. 

The Danes and the $wedes began tp frequenc 
the pqrts qf China about the fame time^ and hav^ 
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B o^o K iittd uppn the fame principles as the French, The 
Eitibden Company would probably have adopted 
them likewifcj had it fubfiiled long enough. 

Thb annual purchafes made by the Europeans 
in China, if we compute them by thofe of the 
year 1766, amount to 26,754,494 livrcs*j this 
fum, above four-Bfths of which is laid out on 
the fingle article of tea^ was paid in piaftrcs^ 
or in goods carried by twenty-three fhips, Swe- 
den furnilhcd i>935>i68 Uvrcsf in money, and 
427,500 X in tin, lead, and other commodities. 
Denmark, 2,161,630 livres § in money, and 
^3 1,000 B in iron, lead^ and gun-flints. France, 
4,000,000'** in money, and 400,000 ft ^^ 
drapery. Holland, 2,735,400 ifj in money, and 
44>6oo §§ in woollen goods, befide 4,000,150 !|]| 
in the produce of her colonies. Great Britain^ 
5,443,566 livres*** in money, 2,000,475 f ft in 
woollen cloths, and 3,375>ooo JJJ in various ar- 
ticles from different parts of India. All thcfc fums 
together amount to 26,754,494 livres §§§. Wc 
do not include in this calculation 10,000,000 JUII 
in fpecie, which the Englilh have carried over 
and above what we have mentioned, becaufe they 
were deftined to pay off the debts that nation had 
contrafted, or to lay in a flock to trade upon in 
the intervals between the voyages. 

• 1,11-^770!. lis. 8 d, f%o,6$2l, 117,8121.10s; 

^ 90,0671. 185. 44. II 99.625], ^* i66«66fil. 138. 4d. 

•ft i6,6661. 13s. 4d. tt ^»3>97Sl- §§ '>858L 6s. 8d. 

Hit 166,6721. 18s. 44- ,*•• 226,8151. js. 

ttt 83»3S3l- ^s. 6d. JtJ 140,625!. 

^§f i>xi4,777]. IIS. 8d. IIJIIJ 416,6661. 138. 4d. 
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■' It is not eafy to forcfee what this trade will ^ o o K 
hereafter be. Though the Chincfe are fo fond of c^-<y]!— j 
money, they feem mdrt inclined to fhut their ^^^ 
ports againft the Europeans, than to encoxitagc *^*/"f ^ 
them to extend their trade. As the fpirit of th^e tradeoff 
Tartars has fubfided, and ' the - conquerors hav€ cwm!** 
imbibed the maxims of the van^juifhed natibh» 
they have adopted their prejudices, and in parti^ 
cular their averfion and Tcomerftpt of foreigners. 
They have' difcovcred thefe difrpofitions, by thfe 
humiliating hardlhips they have impofed upon 
them, after having treated them with great re* 
fptJft. The tranfuion is but ftiort from this pre^ 
<arious fituation to a total expulfion. It may not 
foe far off; and this is the more likely, as there is 
an a£tive nation which is, perhaps, f^ctetly con- 
triving to bring about this event. -^j-** 

The Dutch are not ignorant that all Europe is 

grow'n very fond of feveral Chinefe produftions* 

They may readily fuppofe, that the impoflibility 

of procuring them from the firft hand would not 

hinder the confumption. If all Europeans were 

excluded from China, the actives would export 

their own commodities. As their fhipping is not 

.fit for a. long navigation, they wquM be under a 

neceflity of carrying them to Batavia, or Ma«- 

lacca ; and the nation to whom thefe colonies be« 

.long, would immediately get all this trade in 

U's hands* It is dreadful even to fufpe6fc thefe 

-republicans of any thing fo bafc, but it is well 

know'n that they have been guilty of more odious 

afts for interefts t)f Icfs. confequcnce. 

If 
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If the ports ef Chinsi w^re once (huty ic is |>ro- 
bablc they would be to for ever. The obftinac^ 
af that aation would never fu0er them to retra6l> 
and tKere is no appearance tbad they: wouki be 
compelled to it. What meafufcs cottld be taken 
•gfldnft a ftaie at the diftance of eight thoufaad 
leagues? No goveratnent can befo.abfordab to 
imagiae^ that mtti, afeer the fatigues of (6 long a 
voyagej would venture ta atteiflpt conqueib in a 
country defended by fuch a number- of peo|>k» 
hamcv€f deftiftute df cobrage this nation^ which 
lias never tried ic's ftrengch agamft the £uro|)eans» 
may be fuppoied to be* The only way in which 
we €ou)d diftrefi thefe ^eople^ would be by inter* 
cepting their navigation^ which is an dbje€t they 
pay little attention to^ as k neitiher 9£k&% their 
fubfi^nce nor their conveniences. 

EvsN this fri^itlefs revenge would be pra&icable 
but for a iborc time. The flrips employed in 
this piratical Cruiib would be driven from thofe 
latitiUdes^ 6ne part of the year by the monibota, 
and ihe other part by the ftorms they call typhont, 
which are peculiar m the feas of China. 

HAviMt? thus explained the manner in whidh 
the European^ have hitherto carrieJcTon the Ball 
Iftdia trade^ it will not be improper to eKamtne 
•three quefttoos, which naturally arife upon tbe 
iubyefV^ and have not yet been decided, t. Whe- 
ther it be adviieabk to continue that trade, t. 
Whether large fcttlements be oecdSiry to carry it 
oa with fucccft* 3. Whether it ought to be left 
in the hands of exdufive companies* We ^all 

difcufs 
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dircii& thefe points with impartl^ity, as wc have • ^^ * 
He other concern ia the cau& but the mtereft 
of mankind. 

All the accounts we have of things^ are per* 
verted by ignorance or evil intentions. The 
policiciaA is guided^ only by his views; the mer^ 
chant by his intereft. There is none btit the 
philofopher #ho knows when to doubt i who ts 
filenti when his knowlege fails him ; and whd 
cells the truth, when once he refolves to fpeak* 
For indeed, what reward could be ofSsred, of 
fufficient importance to induce him to deceitifc 
mankkKl, and to forfeit his chara<^er« •< Jf wt 
fuppofe it fortune s he is rich enough, if fie hdve 
but a Efficiency to fatisfy his wan^, which are 
extremely limited.' Is it ambition? If he have 
the happinefs of being wife, he may excite the 
envy t>f others ; but there i^ nothing under the 
heavens that he can poflibly covet. Is he to be 
temptfed with dignities ? He knows they will not 
be offered to hrm j and if they Ihould be, he 
know* that he wtnild not accept them without a 
certainty of doing good. Is he to be fcduced by 
flattery ? He is totally unacquainted with this arr, 
and difdains the contemptible advantages of it. 
Can he be influenced by fear ? He Tsars nothing; 
not even death. If he be throw^n into a dun- 
geoiij he is well aware this is not th^ frrft time 
that tyrants, or fanatics, have plunged virtue 
into fuch a fituation, from whence (he has been 
taken out merely to be dragged upon a fcaffold. 
It is he who efcapei otrt of the hands of dcftihy 
that knows not how to lay hold of him, becau(e 

he 
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B o^o K he has broken off, as the ftoic fays, the handles 
by which the ftrong feizes upon the weak, and 
difpofes of them at pleafure, 

- Whoever confidcrs Europe as forming but 
one body, the members of which are united in 
one common intereft, or at leaft in the fame 
kind of intereft, will nbc befitate to pronounce, 
whether her connexions with Afia be advan* 
tageous or not. The India trade evidently en- 
larges the circle of our enjoyments. It procures 
US wholefome and agreeable liquors, conveni^ 
ences of( a more refined nature, more Iplendid 
furniture, fpme new pleafures, and a more comT 
forcable exiftence. Such powi^rful incentives have 
had the fame influence upon thofe nations, who> 
from their fituation, adivity, good fortune in 
making .difcoveries, and boldnefs in enterprizeS;, 
can procure thefe enjoyments for themfelves at 
^heir very fourcc j. as upon thofe who are unable 
to acquire them, unlefs through the channel of 
the maritime dates, whofe navigation enabled 
them to difperfe the fuperfluities of their enjoy- 
ments over the whole continent. The Europeans 
have been fo eager in their purfuit after thefe 
foreign luxuries> that neither the higheft duties, 
the ftriftefl: prohibitions, nor the fcvereft penaU 
ties, have been able to reftrain it. Every govern- 
ment, .after having in vain tried to fubdue thi^ 
inclination, which only rncreafed.by oppofition, 
has been forced at Ijill to yield to it; though 
general prejudices, wh.ich were ftrengthened by 
time and cuftom, made thif na confider this com- 
pliancy 
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pliatice as detrim«ntsd to the (lability of the com* 
mon good. 

But the time was come^ when it became 
neceflary to remove the reftraints. Can it be a 
matter of doubt, whether it be beneficial to add 
the enjoyments of foreign climates to thofe of our 
own ? Univerfal fociety exifts as well for the com- 
mon interefl: of the whole^ as by the mutual iiite* 
reft of all the individuals that compofe it. An 
increafe of felicity muft, therefore, rcfult from a 
general intercourfe. Commerce is the exercifc 
of that valuable liberty, to which nature has in- 
vited all men ; which is the fource of their hap- 
pinefs, and indeed of their virtues. We may 
even venture to aflert, that men are never fo truly 
fenfible of their freedom as they are in a commer- 
cial intercourfe $ nor is any thing fo conducive 
to it as commercial laws: and one particular 
advantage derived from this circumftance is, that 
as trade produces liberty, fo it contributes to pre- 
fcrve it. 

We muft be but little acquainted with man, if 
we imagine, that, in order to make him happy, 
he muft be debarred from enjoyments. We grant, 
that the being accuftomed to want the conveni- 
ences of life lelTens the fum <5f our misfortunes $ 
but by diminishing our pleafures,in a greater pro»- 
porti^n than our pains, we are rather brought to 
a ftate of infenfibility than of happinefs. If nature 
have given man a heart fufceptible of tender im- 
prellions; if his imagination be for ever involun- 
tarily employed in fearch of ideal and delufivc 
objefts of happinefs i it is fit that his reftlefs 

mind 
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BOOK mind ftould have an mfihke variety of enjoy- 
ments to purfue. But let reafon teach him to be 
fiuisfxed with fuch things as be can enjoy, and not 
to be anxious for tbofe that are otit of hts reach ;. 
this is true wifdonn. But to require, that reafon 
ihould make us voluntarily rejefi what it is in our 
power to add to our prefent haf^inefs, is to con-- 
tradi^t nature^ and to fubver^ the firft principiea 
of focietyi it. is to transform the qniverfe into one 
faft niopaftery, and to change men intp fo many 
idle and melancholy anchorets. Let U9 fuppofe 
this projeft executed ; and, calling our eyes upoa 
the globe, let us aflc owfel vcs, whether we Ihould 
be better ple.afed with it in the ftate we Ihould tbea 
fee it, than/as it was before ? 

How fliall we perfuade man to be content with 
the few tndidgenccs that moralifts think proper ta 
allow him ? How (hall v/e afcertain the limits of 
wha^; is neceffary, which varies according to his. 
fituation in life, his attainments, and his defires? 
No fooner had his induflry facilitated the mean& 
of procuring a fobfiftence, than the leifure he 
gained by this was employed in extending the li-* 
mks of bis faculties, and the circle of his plea*. 
iUres* Hence arofc all his factitious wants. The 
difcovery of a new fpecies of ienfations excited a 
defire of preferving them, and a propenfity to 
find out others. The pcrfe£i:ion of one art intno*- 
duced the knowlegc of ftvcral others. The fue* 
cefs of a war, occafioned by hunger or revcagen 
fuggefted the idea of conqueft. Navigation put 
wen under a neceiSty of deftroying one anotttcF, 

or of forming a general umQa. Comnpercial 

treaties 
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treaties between nations parted by the feas, and b o ^ it 
fecial coippads between men diiperied upon the 
eartHy bore an exa& refemblancQ to each odier* 
Theie feveral relations began by concefts, and 
ended by aiibciations. War and navigation have 
loccafioned a mutual eommunication b<fiween 
different people and different colonies. Hence 
men became conne£fed with each other by de- 
pendence OfintttFCOurfe. The refuie of all nations, 
xaixing together during the ravages of war^ ar^ 
improved ar^d poliihed by commerce i the true 
fj^k of whkh is, that al| nations ihouM confider 
t^mielves as one great faciety> whofe members 
have all an eqtxal right to partake of the con¥e«r 
niences of the reft. Commerce, in k'& objtdi and 
m the means employed to carry ic on^ fuppofes 
an inclination and a liberty between ait nations t^ 
nvU^e every exchange that can centribute to their 
QiutnaJi fatiafa&ion« The inclkiation and the 
liberty of procuring enjoyments are the only twet^ 
fprings of induftry^ and die only two principles of 
fecial iotercourfe among mem 

Those wha cenfure the trade of Europe with 
India, have only the ibllowing Testf[>ns to allege 
againft an untver&l and free intercourfe ; that it 
is attended wkh a confiderable lofs of men ; that 
it checks the progrefs of our induftry ; and that it 
ieflens oer ftock of money. Thcfe objeftions are 
eafily obviated; 

As long as every man ftiaB be at liberty to 

chufe a profeffioni and to employ his abilities in 

any manner moft agreeable to hinifclf, we nee4 

not be felicitous about his deftiny. As in a (late 

8' ©f 
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BOOK of freedom cvcty thing has it's proper value, no 
man will expofe himfelf to any danger, wichoui^ 
expeding an equivalent. In a well-regulated 
focicty, every individual is at liberty to do what 
is mod conformable to his inclination and his in^ 
tcreft; provided it be not inconfiftcnt witli the 
properties and liberties of others. A law, that 
Ihould prohibit every tr*le in which a man 
might endanger his life, would condemn a great 
part of mankind to ftarve, and would deprive fo-* 
ciety of numberlefs advantages* We need not 
crofs the Line to carry on a dangerous trade j 
fince, even in Europe^ we may find many occu- 
pations far more deftru£bive to the human race 
' than the navigation to India. If the perils at-" 
tending fea-voyages dcftroy fome of our men, let 
us only give due encouragement to the culture 
of our lands> and our population will be (b much 
increafed, that we ihall be better able to fpare 
thofe felf-dcvoted viftims who are fwallowed up 
by the fca. To this we may add, that moft of 
thofe who perifh in Jong voyages are loft through 
accidental caufes, which might eafily be pre- 
vented by more wholefome diet and a more regu- 
lar life. But if men will add, to the vices preva- 
lent in their own climate, and to the corruption 
of their own manners^ thofe of the countries where 
they land, how is it poflible that they fhould re- 
fift thefe united principles of deftruftion I 

Even fuppofing that the India trade ftiould coft 
Europe as many men as it is faid to do, are we 
certain that this lofs is not compenfatcd by the 
labours to which that trade gives rife, and which 

encourage 
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'ftncotirage and inct^eafe our population? Would ^ ^^ ^ 
not the men, diipcrfed upon the feveral ftiips 
continually failing in thefe latitudeSi occupy a 
place upon land which is now left vacant for 
.others ? If we confider attentively the number of . 
people contained in the fmall territories of mari- 
time powers, we Ihall be convinced, that it is not 
the navigation to Afia^ nor even navigation in ge<^ 
neral, that is detrimental to the population of 
'Europe: but, on the contrary, navigation alone 
may, perhaps^ balance all the caufes that tend to 
the dcftrudlion and decreafe of mankind- Let us 
now endeavour to remove the fears of thofe who 
-apprehend that the India trade never leflens the 
number of our manufactories at home, and the 
profits arifing from them. 

Admittinc it true, that it had put a flop to 
fome of our labours, it has given rife to many 
more. Ic has introduced into our colonies the 
culture of fugar, coffee^ and indigo. Many of. 
our raanlifaftures. are fupported by India fillc and 
cotton. If Saxony and other countries in Eu- 
rope make very fine china; if Valencia manufac- 
tures Pckins fuperior to thofe of China; if 
Switzerland imitates the muflins and worked cal- 
licoes of Bengal J if England and France print 
.linens with great elegance; if fo many ftufFs> 
^Formerly unknow'n in our climates, now employ 
^ur beft artifts, are we not indebted to India for 
• all th6fe advantages ? 

Let us- proceed further, and fuppofe that we 
tare not indebted to Afia for any of our improve- 
ments, the confumption we make of it's commo- 

VoL. ill. O ditics 
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B o^o K dities cannot therefore be detrimental to our iit- 
duftry 5 for we pay for them with the produce of 
our own manufactures exported to America. I 
fell a hundred livres worth of lineo to the Spar 
niard, and fend that money to the Haft Indies. 
Another fends the fame quantity of the linen it* 
fclf. We both bring home tea. In faft, we arc 
both doing the fame thing ; we are changing a 
hundred livres worth of linen into tea: the only 
difference is, that the one docs it by two tranf- 
a£tions, and the other by a fingle one. Suppofe 
the Spaniard, inftead of giving me money^ had 
given me goods that were faleable in India, I 
fhouid not have hindered our artiticers by carry- 
ing them thither. Is it not the very fame thing 
as if I had carried our own produce there ? I fail 
from Europe with the merchandize and manufac- 
tures of my own country j I go to the South Sea, 
and exchange them for piaftres; I carry thofc 
piaftres to India, and bring home things that are 
cither ufeful or agreeable* Have I been the 
means of reftraining the induftry of my country ? 
Far from it 5 I have extended the confumption of 
it's produce^ and multiplied the enjoyments of 
ray countrymen. The circumftance that mif- 
leads the oppofers of the India trade is, that che 
piafters are brought over to Europe before they 
are carried to Afia. But finally, whether the 
•money be or be not employed as the intermediate 
pledge of exchange, I have either direftly or in- 
directly made an exchange with Afia, and bar- 
tered goods for goods, my manufa<5lory for their *s, 
. xny productions for their produdtions.. \ 

« JBvT 
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But it is objefted by fome difcontcnted men, ® ^^^ ^ 
that Indi^ has at all times fwallowed up all the 
trcafures of the univerfe. Ever fince chance has 
taught men the ufe of metals, fay thefe cenfurers, 
they have never ceafed to fearch for them. Ava- 
jice, ever reftlefe, has not forfakcn thefe barren 
rocks, where nature has wifely concealed thofe 
infidious treafures* , Since they were taken out of 
the bowels of the earth, they have conftantly^Deen 
difFufed upon the furface of it; and notwith- 
ftanding the extreme opulence of the. Romans, 
and of fome other nations, they have difappeared 
from Europe, Africa, and fome parts of Afia, 
India hath entirely abforbed them* Riches are 
all taking the fame courfe; paflTing on continually 
from weft to eaft, and never returning. It is 
therefore for India, that the mines of Peru have 
been opened s and for the Indians, that the Eu- 
ropeans have been guilty of fo many crimes in 
America. While the Spaniards are laviftiing the 
lives of their flaves in Mexico to obtain filver 
out of the bowels of the earth, the Banians take 
ftill more pains to bury it again. If ever the 
wealth of Potofi fhould be exhaufted, wcmuftgo 
in fearch for it on the coaft of Malabar where wfe 
have fent it. When we have drained India of it's 
pearls and fpices, we Ihall, perhaps, by force of 
arms recover from them the fums thofe luxuriesl 
have coil us. Thus fhall our cruelties and ca« 
prices remove the gold and filver into other 
climes> where avarice and fuperftitipn will again 
bury them under ground. 

O 2 Thesi 
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These complaints are hot altogether ground- 
lefs. 'Ever fincc the reft of the world have 
opened a communication with India^ they have; 
cdhftantl'y exchanged gold and filver for arts arid 
conimodities. Nature has fupplied the Indians 
with the few neceflaries they want ^ their climate 
win not admit of bur luxuries; and their religioa 
gives them an abhorrehce for fomc things that we 
feed' upon. As their cuftoms, manners, and 
government^ have continued the fame, notwith- 
ftandirig the revolutions that have overturned 
their country, we muft not expeft they fliould 
ever alter. India ever was, and ever will be,, 
what it now is. As long as any trade rs carried 
on th6re, money will be brought in, and goods 
lent out. But before we exclaim againfl: the abufe 
of this tfade, we fliould attend to it's progr'efs,. 
and confider what is the refult of it. 

^fiRST, it is certain our gold does riot go to 
India. ^ It Has gold of it*s ow'n, befides a conftant 
fupply from Mbnoniotapa, which comes by the 
eafterri coaft*of Africa, and "by the Red Sea ; frbiu 
the Turks,; which is brought by the way of Ara- 
bia and Baflbfa J arid trom Terfia, which is con- 
veyed'Both by the ocean and the continent. This, 
enormous niafs is riever increaled by the gold we 
procure from the Spanllh and Pbrtuguefe colo- 
nies. In a word, 'we arc fo far from carrying gold 
to Ada. tlhat for a long'while we Tiave carried fili- 
ver to China to barter it againfl: gold*^ 

Even the filver which India gets from us is by 
no means fo* conliderable as may be imagined from 

the. 
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the immenfc quantity of Indian goods we bring * ^^^ ^ 
hooie. Th? annual fale of thefe goods has of late 
years aaiounted to a hundred and fixty millions *. 
Suppofingxhey have coft but half of what they 
fold for, eighty millions t mufl: ha.ve been fent 
to India to purchafe th^m, befides what tpuft have 
been ferjt over for our fettlements. We fhall 
not fcruple to affirna* that, for fome time pad, aU 
^urope. has not jcarried thither mor9 than twenty- 
four millions J a year^ Eight millions § are fent 
from France, fix || from Holland, three ** from 
England^ three ft ^^^^ Denmark, two %% fronn 
^wed^n, and two §^ from Portugal, 

This calculation will not appear improbable, if 
we confi^er, jhat thpugh in general. Ind-ia be in n<^ 
Y^ant either of our produce or of our manufac- 
tures, yet it receives from us, in iron, lead, 
<:oppcr, woollens, and other lefs articles, to the 
full amount of one- fifth of the commodities w« 
buy tl^r^ 

. This mod^ of payment is augmented by the 
prx>4uce of the European fettlements in Afia, 
yhe jnoft confiderable are thofe of the fpicc 
iflands fqr the Putch; a.nd of PeflgitJ. fQr ihf 
Ei)$li(h. . 

Ti;£ fortunes m^de by the ^ee ;rfder$ an4 
jigents io Indi;i contripqte alfo to kfifen the e^j 
ppjtatipn pf our fpepie. Thpfe induftripus m^ 

* 6fi(>(>y(>(iii\^ 13s. ^d. + 3»333»533^- 65. 8d, 

X 1,000,000 1. % 333»333l.- 6.s« «d.' 

]| 250,000]. •^ 1 25,000 L . 

tt 125,6001. XX 83,3331. 6s, 8<L 
f§ ^3^333 ^- 6s. 8d. 
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B o^o K dcpofit their ftock in the coffers of their own 
country, or of fome other nation, to be repaid 
them in Europe, whither they all return fooncr or 
later. Therefore a part of the India trade is car- 
ried on with money got in the country. 

Particular events alfo put us fometimes in 
pofleflion of the treafures of the Eaft. It is un- 
deniable, that by the revolutions in the Decan 
and Bengal, and by difpofing of thefc empires at 
pleafure, the French and the Eriglifh have ob- 
tained the wealth accumulated in thefe opulent 
regions for fo many ages. It is evident that thofc 
Aims, joined to others lefs confiderable, which 
the Europeans have acquired by their fuperior 
fkill and bravery, muft have retained a great 
deal of fpecie among them, which othcrwifc would 
have gone into Afia. 

That rich part of the world has even reflored 

to us fome of the treafure we had poured into it. 

The expedition of Kouli Khan into India is uni-* 

verfally know'n ; but it is not equally fo, that he 

Avrefted from the effeminate and cowardly people 

of this country upwards of 2,000,000,000 * in 

fpecie, or in valuable efFeds, The emperor's 

palace alone contained inedimable and innu«» 

merable treafures. The prefence chamber was 

covered with plates of gold -, the cieling was fet 

with diamonds; Twelve pillars of maflive gold, 

adorped with pearls and precious (tones, fur-f 

rounded the throne, the canopy "of which was 

remarkably beautiful,- and reprcfented a peacQck^ 

• 83,333,3331, 65, 8d^ 

with 
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vrith wings and tail extended to overfliadow the ^ ^J^ ^ 
monarch. The diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
all the fparkling gems which compofed this cu- 
rious piece of workmanfliip, perfedlly imitated 
the colours of this beautiful bird. No doubt 
part of that wealth is returned into India. Much 
x)f the treafure brought to Perfia from the con- 
queft of the Mogul, muft have been buried under 
ground during the fubfequent wars j but the feve- 
ral branches of commerce muft certainly have 
brought fome to Europe, through fuch channels as 
are too well know'n to make it neceffary to fpecify 
them. 

Admitting that none of thefe riches have 
reached us, the opinion of thofe who condemn 
the trade of India, becaufe it is carried on with 
fpecie, will not be better fupported, which may 
be eafily proved. Gold and filver are not the 
produce of our foil but of America, and are fent 
us in exchange for the produftions of our own. 
country. If Europe did not remit them to 
AGa, America would foon be unable to return 
any to Europe; The too great plenty of it on 
qur continent would fo reduce it's value, that the 
nations who bring it to us could no longer get it 
froa> their colonies. When once an ell of linen 
cloth, which is now worth twenty fols *, rifes to a 
piftoiefj the Spaniards cannot buy it of us, to carry 
it to the country which produces filver. The 
working of their mines is cxpenfive. When this 
expence Iball have incre^fed to ten times that 

• io,d. . t i6s. gd. 
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BOOK lunci, and the value of filver is ftill the fanie, the 
^w^^^i^— » bufinefs of working in the mines will be more 
coftly than profitable to the owners, who will con- 
fequently give it up. No more gold and'filvcu 
will come from the new wqrld to the old j and 
the Americans will be obliged to negleft thcip 
richeft mines, as they have gradually forfaken the 
Icfs valuable ones. This event would have takeft 
place before, if they had not found a way of 
difpofing of about 3,000,000,000 f in Afia,' by 
the Cape of Good Hope, or by the Philippine 
iflands. Therefore t-hi$ circulation of money into 
India, which fo many prejudiced perfons have 
Jiitherto confidered as a ruinous exportation, lias 
been beneficial both to Spain, by fupporting the 
only manufafture fhe hath, and to cither nations, 
who without it could never haye difpofed of their 
produce, or of the fruits of their induftryi Having 
thus juftified the Jndi^ trade, we ^all next pro- 
deed to inquire, whether it has btfen candaded oq- 
the principles of found poHcy, 

Whether it All the nations in Europe, who b^Ve falM 
t^hanhe^Eu^ found the Cape of Good Hope, have aimed tt^ 
ropeans foundittg great empires' in Afia. The Pwtugr*efe^ 
large ei^a- who Icd thc Way to thofc wealthy regions, firft fot 
|l*iXTift ^^ ^^^ exampte of a boundlcfs ambitibiv. Not con* 
order to car- |.;gnt ^itti havincT ttiad^ themfelv^es B«after8t>f thb 

ry on thc . 

)ff»<»cf illahds in which the thi^ic'cfl: produAiohs were to* 
be found, and erfcfted f^rt^reffes whierever they were 
licccflfery to fecureto t!f:?mfelves thenaiigation of 
1^ Eaft^ they a^red alfo to the authority of 

•• ie5,ooo,oool. ' 
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giving laws t<^ Malaij^j wjiiqh, ^b^ifftg diviclcd ® ^^^ ^ 
incp feveral petty fovereig^tieib, tk^sH w^re J€aloiu«§ 
of, or at ea^nity.w^caqb o^cr, wa« foiie^d ;ft 
ftij^miii ti^ tbe^yake.. 

Ths Spanktxls. did not at.firflrihew inoremo- 
daratioQ!;;. evcQ be£bfe they had compLetied tfae 
conqueft of tdie Philippine iflaada, which, were ta 
be the center of their powcr^ cEey ftrove ta extend 
their :dbniinioii.:further. Jf they have ngc fiijcc^ 
fabdued thexeflrof that inimenie Archipelago, or 
filled all the adjacent countries wiiah thek enw^ 
mities^ we muft look for the caufe of t^heir tr^Rn. 
(jwiJHcy. in the treafure^ of An^eriqa^ which fe^v^' 
confined tJicir purfuits, though they did. nqt jfijt- 
rijsfy tbelr dpfires, 

TbiE Ilutch deprived the. Portuguefe of thrii? 
fBO& confideiabk pofts dn the continent, ^^nd 
drove thcna out of the fprcciiftands. They have^ 
preltrved thgfe poffcIfionsjL anid.fomc later acqui-r 
fidons, only byeftabiiihing a form of go7ernaifent> 
lef^' oppretilve <chan that of> the nations on whole 
ruins they w«re rifing. 

The flownefe and irrefolution o( the French ia 
their proceedings, prevented them for a conlider-r 
able time from forming of executing any great 
pregefts. A^ foon as tli^y f4»iwi themfdycs. fuf- 
ficiently powerful, they ayi^tiled themfel ve&'xpf the 
fiibverfion of the power of the IVfioguls to ufurp the 
dominion of Coromandel; They obtained by 
conqudB:, or by artful negociations, a snore ex* 
tenfive territory than any European power had 
^ver poflfeffcd in Indoftan. 

- 7 The 
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The Englilh^ more prudent, did not attempt 
to aggrandife themfelves, 'till they had deprived 
the French of their aoquifitions^ and 'till no rival 
nation could a<ft againfl: them. The certainty of 
having none but the natives of the country to 
contend with> determined them to attack Bengal. 
This was the province of all India which afforded 
moft commodities fie for the markets of Afia and 
Europe, and was likely to confume mod of their 
manofadures: it was alfo that which their fleet 
coold moft effeflually proteA, as it hath the ad-- 
vantage of a great river. They have fucceeded 
in their plan of conqueft, and flatter themfelvesi 
they-fliall long enjoy the fruits of their viftory. 

Their fucceflcs, and thofe of the French, have 
aftoniihed all nations. It is eafy to conceive how 
foliury and defencelefs iflands^ that have no con*: 
ne^tion with their neighbours, may have been 
fubdued. But it. is very afl:oni(hing> .that five or 
fix hundred Europeans (hould at thi$ time have 
beaten innumerable ; armies of Gentiles and Mo* 
hamnricdans, moft of them fkilled in the art; of. 
wafw . Thefe extraprdinary fcenes, however, ought 
not to appear furpriOng to any one who confiders 
what has happened before, 

THE.Portuguefe bad no.fooner appeared in the 
Eaft> than with a few fhips and a few foldiers they 
fubverted whole kingdoms. The eftablifhment 
of fome faftories, and. the building of a fmall 
. number of forts, was fuflicient to enable them to 
crufh . the powers of India. When the Indians 
were no longer opprelTed by the firft conquerors, 
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they were fo by thofe who expelled and fuccecded ® ^^ ^ 
them. The hiftory of thefe delightful regions 
was no longer the hiftory of the natives, but that 
of their tyrants* 

But what fmgular men muft thefe have been, 
who never could gather any improvement from 
experience and adverfityj who furrendered them-* 
felves to their common enemy without making any 
refiftance, and who never acquired flcill enotfgb 
from their continual defeats tp repulfe a few ad* 
venturers, caft, as it were, from th* fca upon their 
coafts ! It is a matter of doubt whether thefe ,mcn,' 
alternately deceived and fubdued by -thofe who 
attacked them, were not of a different fpecies. 
To refol ve this problem, we need only trace the 
caufes of this weaknefs in the Indians j and our 
firft inquiry fhall turn upon that fyftenfi of defpo^ 
tifm with which they arc oppreffcd; 

There is no nation, which, as it becomes civi- 
lizedi does notlofe fomething of itV virtue, cou* 
rage,, and independence; and it is evident that 
the inhabitants of the fouth of Afia, having been 
firfl; coTIefted Into focieties, muft have been tha 
earlieft expofed to dcfpotifnri, SOch has been the 
frogrefs of all affociations from the beginning of 
the world. Another truth,- equally evident from 
hiftory, is, that all arbitrary power li^ftens it's^ 
own deftruftion j and that revolutions will rcftore 
liberty, fooner or later,' as they are more or lefs 
rapid. Indoftan is perhaps the only country, in 
which the inhabitants, after having orice loft 
their rights, have never been able to recover 

them. 
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B o^o i; them. Tyrants have frequently been <Jcftroycd j 
but tyranny has always fupported itfelf. 

Cjvil. i^ayery h^s been add^d in India to poli- 
tical flavcry. The Indian is not matter of his. 
oyrn life; he knows of no lavy that will protect it 
iironci the caprice of the tyrant, or the fury of his 
delegates. He is not rpafter of his own under- 
fi^nding ; he is debarred from all (^udies that are 
beneficial to m^nkindj and only allowed fuch as 
tend to eoflave him. He is riot mafter of his 
own field J ike lands ar\d their prpdi^ce Mppg tq 
the fovereign, and the labourer may be faitisfied if 
ibe can earn enough to fubfift hig[)felf and familyv 
He is not mafter of his.o^n indu^ry ; every artift, 
W:ho has h^d the misfortune to bet;:ay fome abilir 
ties, is in dagger of being doomed to ^/ye the 
monarchy, his deputies, or fome rich man, whpj 
has purchafed 4 right to employ bini at pleafure. 
He is not nufter of his own wealth : he buries his 
gold under ^roupd, to fecure it' from, the rapaci- 
ous hand of power i and leaves it there at his 
death, abfwrdly imagining it will be of feryice to 
him in the nejct wpfld. No doubt this^abfolutg 
and tyrannicaji authdrity, with ^irhich the Indian 
is continual^ljy ppp^j^f&d, muft fub(^ue his ipirit. 
^nd render hiw incapable of thofe efforts th^f 
cpyrage rcguires, 

The climate of Jndoftan is another impediaienj^ 
to any generous exertions. . Xhc indp^ence it inT 
fpires is an invi^ncible obftacle to great reyolu- 
tions. and. vigorous qppofitiqns^ fb. cQincirppn in thj; 
northern regions. The body and the mind, 

equally 
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equally enervated, have oiily the virtues and vices ^ 9-^^ ^ 
of flavery. In the fccond, or at far theft in the 
third generation, Tartars, Turks, Perfirans, and 
even Eurbpeah^, contraft the flothful difpolitioh 
df the Indians. Thefe influences of the climate 
might certainly be fubdued by relijgious or moral 
tnftitutions ; but the fuperftitions of the country 
Will not admit of fuch exalted views. They never 
promife future rewards to the generous patriot 
who falls in his country's caufe. While they ad- 
vife, and fometimes Command fuicide, by repre- 
fcnting in a ftrong light the alluring profpe£t of 
future happinefs, they at the fame time ftriftly 
forbid the effufion of blood. 

This cireumftance is a neceffary confequence 
of the doftrine of tranfmigration, which rauft in- 
fpire it's followers with conftant and univerfal be- 
nevolence. They are in continual fear of injuring 
their neighbour, that is, all men and all animals. 
How can a man reconcile hlmfelf to the idea of 
being a foldier, when he can fty, Perhaps the 
elephant or the horfe I am going to deftroy may 
contain the foul of my father — perhaps the ene- 
my I Ihall kill has formerly been the chief of my 
family? Thus, in India, religion tends to kctp 
op the fpirit of cowardice which refults from 
defpotifm and the. nature of the climate j the 
trtanners of the people contribute ftill more to iii* 
creafe it. 

In every country, love is the ruling paflion; but 
It is not equally ftrong in every climate. While 
northern nations are moderate in their defires, the 
fouthern ones indulge in tliem with a degree of 

ardour' 
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B o^o R ardour fuperior to every re(lrainc» The policy of 
princes has fometimes turned this paftlon to the 
advantage of fociery i but the legiQators of India 
fcem to have principally intended to increafe the 
fatal influence of their ardent climate^ The Mo* 
guls» the lad conquerors of thofe regions, have 
proceeded ftill further. Love is with them a 
Ihameful and deftrudive excefs, confecratcd by 
religion, by the laws, and by goverment. The 
military condudl of the nations of Indoftan, whe- 
ther Pagans or Mohammedans, is confiftent with 
their diflblute manners. We (hall mention fome 
particulars taken from the writings of an Englifh 
officer remarkable for his military exploits in thofe 
parts. 

The foldicrs make up the fmalleft part of the 
Indian camps. Every trooper is attended by his 
wife, his children, and two fervants ; one to look 
after his horfe, and the other to forage. The 
train of the officers and generals is proportionable 
to their vanity, their fortune, and their rank. 
The fovereign himfelf, more intent upon making 
a parade of his magnificence than upon the necef-* 
fities of war, when he takes the field, carries along 
with him his feraglio, his elephants, his court> 
and almofl all the inhabitants of his capital. To 
provide for the wants, the fancies, and the luxury 
of this ftrange multitude, a kind of town muft of 
courfe be formed in the midft of the army, full 
of magazines and unnecefTary articles. The mo- 
tions of a body fo unwieldy and fo ill-arranged 
cannot but be very flow. There is great con* 
fuHdn in their marches, and in all their opera- 
tions. 
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dons. However abftcmious the Indians, and ^ 9^^ ^ 
even the Moguls may be, they often experience 
a want of provifions ; and fanaine is ufually at- 
tended with <:ontagious diftempersi ^i^d occafions 
a dreadful mortality. 

These diftempcrs, however, fcidom dcftroy any 
but recruits. Though, in general, the inhabit'r 
ants of Indoftan affect a ftrong pafTion for mili- 
tary glory, yet they engage in war as feldom as 
they can. Thofe, who have been fo fuccefsful in 
battle as to obtain fome marks of diftindion, are 
excufed from ferving for fome time; and there 
are few that da not avail themfclves of this privi- 
lege. The retreat of thefe veterans reduces the 
army to a contemptible body of foldicrs, levied 
in hafte in the feveral provinces of the empire, and 
who ar« utterly unacquainted with difciplinc. 

The nature of the provifipns on which thefe 
troops fubfift, and their manner of living, is en« 
trrely confident with this improper mode of raifing 
them. At night they eat a prodigious quantity 
of rice; and after this meal they take ftrong 
opiates, which throw them into a deep fleep. 
Notwithftanding this pernicious cuftom, no guards 
are placed about their camp to prevent a fur- 
prize; nor is it polllble to make a foldier rife 
early, even to execute any enterprize that may 
require the greateft difpatch. 

The military operations are regulated by bird* 
of prey, of which. there are always a great num- 
ber in the army. If they be found heavy or lan- 
guid^ it is an unfavourable omen, and prevents 
the army from giving batjle : if they be fierce and 

violent^ 
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B 0^6 K violent^ tte tit>ops march out ti& aftion^ whittevdi' 
reafons there may be for avoiding or defeffing \u 
This fuperftition^ as well as the dbferv^nce df 
^lucky and unlucky daysj determines the jfate cf 
the beft-concerted dcfigns. 

Tio order Is obferved in ttwrching. Eveiy foU 
dier goes on as he choofcs, "and'only follows thief 
corps to which he belongs. He is frequcntly*fecn 
trarrying his provifions upon his head, with the 
^VefiTels for dreffing them j #hile his ^rms are car- 
Tied by his wife, who is commonly' followed by 
TeVeral children. If a foot-foldi^r has any rth- 
tions, or bufincfsto tranfaft in the enemy^s army, 
he is under no apprehcnfion in going' to it; and 
returns to join h?s- colours without meeting with 
the leaft oppofition. 

The aftion is not better conduced than the 
preparations for it. The cavalry, in whiih con- 
fifts the whole ftrength of an Indian ^rmy (for thfe 
infantry are holdcn in general contempt),%re tafhfAl 
enough in charging with the fword and ipear, but 
can'rieVer ftand the fire of eannon and muftjufetty* 
They are afraid of lofing their horfcs, 'whith ait 
ttioftly Arabran, Pei^an, or Tartar, and m "whiA 
their whole forAirte ccntifts. The troops that 
tJompofe this cavalry are in great cfteem, and 
well |5aid: they are fo fond of their horfcs, 4!hftt 
fometimes they will go into mourning upon lofiA^ 
'them. • • . 

'The Indians dread the enemy's artillery, *iis 
Tfttich 'as they«)nfide in their own; thoiJgh they 
•Neither know haw td tranfporc it, nor how to-mkke 
^ufe 6f it. Their great guns, which are called by 
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jTompous names, are generally of a .v^ly «tra6r- * ^^9 ^ 
dinaty fize, and rather prevent than aflift the gain- 
ing of a viftory. 

Those who are ambitious of being diftinguifli'* 
cd intoxicate themfelves with opium> to which 
they afcribe the property of warming the blood, and 
of animating them to the performance of heroic 
aftiong. In this temporary ftate of intoxication^^ 
they bear a greater refemblance, in theif drefs 
and impotent rage, to women aftuated by a fpiric. 
of enthuiiafm> than to men of courage ;iad refo-^ 
lutibn* 

The prince who commands thcfe defpicable 
troops is always mounted on an elephant richly 
capariforied, where {le is at once the general and 
the ftandard of the whole army, whofe eyes are 
fixed upon' him* If he Ihould fly> or be (lain, the 
whole machine is deftroycdj the federal corps 
difperfe, or go over to the enemy. 

This defcription, which we might have enlafged 
Upon without exaggeration, renders probable the 
account given of our fuccelTes in Indoftan. . Many 
, Europeans, judging of what might be efFefted in 
the inland parts by what has been done on the 
coafts, imagine we might fafely undertake the 
(Jonqueft of the whole country. This extreme 
confidence arifes from the following circumftance: 
that in places where the enemy could not harafo 
their troops in the rear, no.r intercept their fuc- 
cours, they have overcome timorous weavers and 
merchants, undifciplined and cowardly armies, 
weak princes jealous of each other, and perpe- 
tually at war with their neighbours or their own 
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^\^ * fatjjeai. Th^y do not confidcc, that, if they 
wdht^d to penetrate into the interior parts> they 
would all perflh before they had proceeded half 
way up, the country. The exccQlve heat of 
the climate, cofMinAtal fatigue, aiiimbertefs dif«- 
ekfes, want of provifion/ and a variety of other 
caiiies, would jfbon confiderably diounrfli their 
lUJiTibers, even thotrgh they bad nothing to ap« 
pnehend from thofe troops that might moleft 
them. 

>W£ will fuppofe, however^ that ten choufandt 
European foldiers had aftually over- run and t^r 
va^d India frdm One end to the others what 
would be the confequence? Would thefe forces 
be iiifficicnt to iecure the Gonquefl:> to keep <very 
nation, every province^ every diftridt, in order f 
And if this, number be not fufficienty let it be cal- 
culated what Quiu^er of troops would be neceflary 
for the purpofe. 

But let us admit that the conquerors bad firmly 
^abliflhed their government in India, they would 
ftill reap .very little advantage from this circum- 
ftance. The revenues of Indoftan would be fpent 
in liidoftan itfelf. The European power, that had 
purfued this projed: of ufurpation, would have, 
experienced nothing but a confiderable decreafe in 
it's population^ a^ the diigrace of having follow- 
ed a vifionary fyftem. 

Tms, indeed, is rK>w an ufeleis qucftion, fincc 
tityc Europeans themfelves have made their fue- 
eels in Indoftan more difficult than ever. By 
engaging the natives to rake a part' in their mu- 
tual d^entions, they have taught them the art 
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of war> und trained tbom to atms and dtfeiplUrtiL *%^ ^ 
Tl%i» error in politics Jias opcn£d the eye^ of die 
ibmr^igns of thpfe cauocriesi "wha&t ^limbitian has 
been exited to cftdblifh regiijiar trpofc. Thtis 
cavaky nianches in better oiider; and their ia&n-^ 
try, which wiw. alwayi^ cc^^fi^/cd int {b despicable 
a iifiht>. bai QQ.w ^cqgircd ihe fircpqefe Qf ouu 
^a,£taliflrv5, A numcwtts ^ad well-m^j^ged ai:til-* 
bry defends their camps^ and proic^j^ ihcir at-t 
tecke.. The armies, comppfed of belter troops^ 
and bfiietcr paidj have been able to keep tfa^e field 
longer. 

Tnm change^ which might haire been (orefbeng 
had Dhe Europeans not been blinded by tempprary 
iotefeft, m^y in time beconie fo canfideraUe> as 
to raife unfurmountable obftacles to* the defire 
^ey have of esltending their conqueildin indoflani 
and pofnbly tjiey tnay loie tho& chey have siktsidf 
made. Whether this will be a misfortiine or an 
advantage^ is M^hat we (hall next take into, coh^ 
iideratioo^ 

Whbr tlie Europeans flrft beg^n to trade Ut 
that wealthy region^ they found it divided into a 
great many fmall ftates, fome of which were go- 
verned' by princes of their own nation^ and fome 
by Patan kings* Their mutual hatred was the 
occafion of continual cotltefts. fiefid^ the war$ 
that were carried on between {H-ovince and pro- 
vince, there was a perpetual one between every fo* 
vereign and his iubjefts. It was fomented by the 
eax-gaiherersj who, to ingratiate themfelves at 
court, always levied* heavier taxes than had been 
hid on the pcoplcv Thefe barbarians aggravated 
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B o^o K this heavy burden by the oppreffions they mistclc' 
the inhabitants fuiFcr. Their extortions were 
only another method of fccuring to thcmfelvcs 
the pofts they enjoyed, in a country where he was 
always in the right who had the mod: to give. 

From this anarchy, and thefe violent proceed- 
ings, it was imagined, that, to fettle a fafe and 
permanent commerce, it was ncceflary to fupport 
it by the force of arms i and the European fafto- 
ries were accordingly fortified. In procefs of 
time, jealoufy, which divides the European na* 
tions in India, as it does everywhere elfe, expofed 
them to more confiderable expences. Each of thefe 
foreign nations thought it neccffary ro augment 
their forces, left they Ihould be overpowerjcd by 
their, rivals. 

The dominion of the Europeans, however, 
extended no further than their own fortrcfles. 
Goods were brought thither from the inland parts 
with little difficulty, or with fuch as was eafily 
overcome. Even after the conquefts of Kouli* 
Kan had pknged the north of Indofta'h into con- 
fuQon, the coaft of Coromandcl enjoyed it's for 
mer tranquillity. But the death of Nizam-al- 
Muluc, Subah of the Decan, kindled a flame 
which is not yet extinguiflied. 

. THE.difpofal of thofe immenfe fpoils naturally 
belonged to the court of Dehli i but the weaknefs 
of that court emboldened the children of Nizam 
to difpute their father's treafure* To fupplant 
each other, they had recourfe alternately to arms, 
to treachery, to poifbn, and to afTafllnations. Moft 
of the adventurers they engaged in their animo- 
• fuies 
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fities and crimes periflied during thefe horrid ® ^^ ^ 
tranfaftiofts. The Marattas alone, a nation who 
alternately fided with both parties, and often had 
troops in. each, feeaied as if they would avail 
themfelves of this anarchy, and invade the fbve- 
reignty of the Decan. The Europeans have pre- 
tended it was greatly their intereft to oppofe this 
deep but fecret defign, and they allege the fol* 
lowing reafons in their defence. 

The Marattas, fay they, are thieves, both from 
education and from their political principles. 
They have no regard to the law of nations, no 
notion of natural or civil riaht, and fpread deib* 
latioh wherever they go. The moft populous 
diftrids are abandoned at the very report of 
their approach. In the countries they have fub- 
dued, nothing is to be feen but confufion, and all 
the manufaftures are deftroyed, 

The Europeans, who were moft powerful on 
the coaft of Coromandel, thought fuch neigh- 
bours would utterly deftroy their trade 5 and they 
could never venture to fend money by their agents 
to buy goods in the inland countries, as they would 
certainly be plundered by thefc banditti. The 
defire of preventing this evil, which muft ruin 
their fortunes, and deprive them of the benefit of 
their fettlements, fuggcfted to their agents the 
idea of a new fyftem. 

It was afferted, that, in the prcfent fituation of 
Indoftan, it was impoffible to keep up ufeful con- 
nexions without a military eftabliftimertt : that, 
at fo great a diftance from the mother-country, 
thcexpeace could not poffibly be defrayed out of 
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• ^^^ * rtfe mtrc pfofits'bftra^^^w thcj ti^r ibgreaf: 
driftC therefore k wto abibl^^Orty Mceflary t6 ]>ro«> 
tmit fitfiiciefit ^ofieffiobs to anfwer tW^ gretc 
txpcncels s gnd confeqncntiy^ that the ptfflefltoiis 
moil be conQckrablc. 

Tr^^ UrgumenT^ ]^n^bably foggclfteid to conceal 
hifatiable kvM-ice^ cfc boutidiefs ambtcion, and 
Which the pafTiOTi fofr conqu^ nwy have occa- 
fioncd to be confidtred as a very ftrong one^ may 
perhiaps be a m^vt ^llufion. A v«rteiy of natural, 
mciral^ and potitical reafons may be urged in op« 
pofirion to it. We fhall only infift upon one^ 
whkrh is fourided upon a (aOt, From the Pottu* 
gtreffe^ who firft attempted to aggrandisse thmi^ 
Telvtsm India, to tiie Englifb, who clofe the fatal 
lift 'tof ufdrpcris^ not one acquiiitioni however i«n* 
jportwK or tfiSmg^ except fibngal and the Spic^ 
iflands, hath ever .paid the expence of taking and 
fupponi^ it. The more extenfive the pof^r*- 
fion^ hate been> the greater has been the ex- 
peUhce of lAaintaining them to oke an^itioui 
power il^aft hadj by whoever means, acquired 

This is what wiW al^^raj^s happfcii. Every «a^ 
tion fihac his "bbtained a large territory will b^ 
dcfimos 6f preserving iu It will think thericis 
jao fafe^y but in fortified places, and wiU c6n^ 
ftantly multiply them. This warlike appearance 
Ivill dctt^ the hXifbandman and the artrft, wl>o will 
fiottiqkSt toeRJoy tranquillity. . The neighboyr-? 
iiig priiKes vttlH grow jealous, and will juftly be 
afraid of faUing a ptey to a trading nation now 
\ftCQmt 4 cbnquering one. l6 confequence of 
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Aist they will be devifing means cp ruin an op- * ^^^ ^ 
preSot, whom they had admitted into their har- 
bours^ 'with no other view i^an to increafe their 
own treafures and power. If they find tfaeih- 
felves under a neceflity of entering inp a treaty^ 
they will, at the inftant of figning, fecretlyvow 
the deftrudion of their new ally. Falfehood will 
be the bafis of all their agreements; and th^ 
longer phey have been forced to diflcmble^ the 
more time they Will have had to prepare the means 
deftined to deftroy their enemy. 

The juft apprehenfion of thefe perfidies will 
oblige the ufurpers to be always upon their guard* 
}f they arc to be defended by Europeans, what a 
confomption of men for th6 mother- country I 
what an expence to raifc them, to tranfpprt them 
into thefe countries, to maintain apd recruit them ! 
If, fi*<>nfi a principle of oeeonomy, they content 
thenifdv^s with the Indian troops, what can be 
^xpeftcd from a confufed and unprincipled multi- 
[ tude, whofe expeditioins always degenerate into 
Tobbery, and eonftandy end in a fliameful and 
precipitate flight ? Their principles, whether na- 
-xuf al or fnoral, arefo weakened, that even the de- 
fence of their gods and tlicir own houfeholds could 
never infpire the boldeft among ^h^m with any 
thing beyond a -fudden and tranfient exertion of 
intrepidity* It is not probable that foreign in-* 
terefts, ruinous to their country, fliould ever ani- 
mates men whofe minds are funk in indolence and 
corruption : is it not more probable that they will 
be ever, ready to betray a caufe they abhor, and 
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B o^o K jn which they find no immediate and lading ad- 
vantage? 

To thcfc inconveniences will be added a fpirit 
of extortion and plunder, which even in the times 
of peace will nearly refemble the devaftations of 
war. The agents, intruftcd with thofe remote 
concerns, will be defirous of making rapid foV- 
tunes. The Qow and regular profits of trade they 
will not attend to, but will endeavour to promote 
fpeedy revolutions in order to acquire great 
wealth. They will have occafioned innumerable 
evils before they can be controuled by authority 
at the diftance of fix thoufand leagues. This au* 
thority will have no force againft millions ; or the 
perfons intrufted with it will arrive too late to 
prevent the fall of an edifice fupported on fo weak 
a foundation. 

This refult makes it needlefs to inquire into 
the nature of the political engagements the Eu- 
ropeans have entered into with the powers of 
India. If thcfe great acquifitions be prejudicial, 
the treaties made to procure them cannot be ra- 
tional. If the merchants of Europe be wife, they 
will forego the rage of conqueft, and the flattering 
hopes of holding the balance of Afia. 

The court of Dehli will finally fink under the 
weight of inteftine divifions, or fortune will raifc 
up a prince capable of reftoring it. The govern- 
ment will remain feudal, or once more become 
defpotic. The empire will be divided into many 
independent ftates, or will be fubjed only to one 
mafter. Either the Marattas or the Moguls will 
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come a ruling power; but the Europeans fliould ^ ^^ ^ 
HOC be concerned in thefe revolutions; whatev^ ^ ^ ■*» 
be the fate of Indoftan, the Indians will ftUl CQnr 
j:inue their nnanufadtures, our merchants will 
purchafe them, and fell them again to us. 

It would be needlefe to allege, that the fpirit 
w4iich has always prevailed in thofe countries has 
forced us to depart from their common rules of 
trade; that we are in arms upon the coaftsi that • ' 

this pofition unavoidably obliges us to^ interfere . 
with the affairs of our neighbours ; and th^t, if 
we avoid all intercourfc with them, fuch 4i re- 
serve will certainly prove extremely detrimental 
.to our interefts. Thefe fears will appear ground- 
Icfs to fenfible men, who know that a war in thpfe , 
idiftant regions muft be (till nrwre fatal to the Eu- 
ropeans than to the natives ; and that the confe- ' 
quence will be, that we muft either fubdue the 
whole, which is fcarcely poffible, or be for ever 
icxpelled from a country where it is our advantage 
lo .maintain our connexions. 

The love of order and tranquillity would even 
make it defirable to extend thefe pacific views; 
and, far from thinking that great pofleflions are 
neceflary, time will probably difcover even the 
inutility of fortified pofts. The Indians are na- 
turally gentle and humane, though crufhed under 
the fevere yoke of defpotifm. The nations, who 
formerly traded with them, always commended 
them for their candour and honefty. The Indians * 
are now in a (late of confufion, equally alarming 
to them and to us. Our ambition has carried 
difcord into all parts of their country, and our 
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» \^ ^ rtptttfoiift«ft h«s inured them *ith hiLtxti, ft«^, 
iuid C0iiitttnpt for aiar comment i th<*y look upon 
tfs ts con^if^fxM^ ^UTjpers, and opprefibrs, Un^ 
guiniiry ai^ avapJcfout men. Thk is the cbarac^ 
ter we have «cquir^ ik ^ JEilft. Our Examples 
iiave increa^ the namber of their Aationai vices» 
tc kht fame titite that ^c have taught them to be 
in giiard againil our'sw 

jh* in oor cranfaAtons witli Ae Indians we had 
hech glided by principles «f probity ; if we had 
flie#\i tbem> chat mrntual advsMtage is the bafis 
cf comitterec % i{ we had encouraged their cuki- 
vaikM «nd mtaufa&tircs, by exclianges equally 
lldtraiitageous to bbtii ; we fiibuld ihtenfibl^ hair^ 
^ined rfrcir ikffcdions. If we had fortunatdy 
taken ca^rie to preferre their confldeiKre in our 
tlea^gs mth them^ we mig4>ic liave removed theilr 
|:(rejudi€e^, and, perhaps, changed thtir form Of 
jgcfv^mfntkt. We ihoMkl iiave focceeded 46 fa€ 
ms to 'HsLvt lived amomg t()em, and trained ^p 
civilized nations around tfSy who wouM feave pi^ 
jBeSied ovT fettlenitenls for out cnutuai in^refts* 
Evjeriy one of »our cftafaKihmciits wotild have heeii 
tf> ^K:h natkm in Europe as ^it native tx>untnyjt 
iwflicre ^hey would have foond a fure proteftion» 
Onr fituaddn in India is the condequence of ow 
profligacy and of the {angainary ifyftems we have 
ina^oduced che^e^ The Indians imagine trot hing 
&si^to OS, ^becaafeall our anions have fhew'n, 
ifihsit we -did not think ourfelves under any .ties with 
^Tofpeft to them. 

Tmi ttate^f perpetual 'contention *is dff{^eafin|; 
^*moft itf^he Matic nationsj and they ardently 
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wiOi for « happxir chtogc. The nJifordcir of bur » o^^ * 

I0airs tt!(^& have infpired us trith the iame feilti«- < ^* # 

mehts. If we be all ia the famfe dffpoffidbns^ and 

tf ofie common incereft (hould rc^Uj incline us to 

peace and fcamntony, the moft effie&ual way to accaia 

this deftrdbk end would perhaps be, iSiat ail th« Gu^ 

tppttm fiations, wbb trade to lodia^ (hould agrei 

among tktmfd res to preferve a neutrality in thoft 

remote feas, which ^Ould nevet be interrupted 

k$ tlife ^ift^rbancts that fo frequently happen oa 

our owsk cpacificbt. If we <mM once confido: 

ouriel^^ as nhembers of olie ^mt trDoimonwealdii 

we fbould not want thofe forcei whicli make us 

odious abtokdy atid ruinoujs at home But» as our 

Iprdenc iph-it of difcord wiU not permk i» to ei> . 

pe£t that 4ueh « diange cati foon take placet ^^ 

regains ofiSy that we now confider, whether fitirope 

0«igbt AMI <6 carry on the comttierde of India bf 

charter eOmpaaies* or to make it a free trade. 

If this qnfteftion were to be decided oipm geae^ wiiedMr 

tal priincipies, it woold be eafily anSfw^ted* If wt c^STnUr 

aflc whedicr, in a ftate w4iich adiows any partictt* ^a^\^f«. 

Jar branch of trade, every citizen iMs a righft to ?«.«j«*"f 

' ^ u 01) by ex- 

partake «df iti kihe^imfWer 46 fo plain «s to leave no ciufivechu- 

room for ^ifcuflion. It would be unnat^sit'al ^kat 

fuhjeSts^ who (kk^tt alike the biihien and pirblic 

expcnce i>f ciyil fociety, (hould tiot be alike par* 

takers of tthe benefits an (ingfrom the compsiA that 

unites them $ they would have caufe to complain^ 

t^at they fuftain all the inconveniefices of fociety, 

a^ are deprived of xhe advantages they expeded 

to receive from it* 

On 
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Ok the other hand^ political notions are per* 
fedly reconcile|ble with thefe ideas of juftice. It 
is well know'n that freedom is the very foul of 
commerce, and that nothing elfe can bring it to 
perfection. It is generally allowed that competi-* 
tion awakens induftry, and gives it all the vigour 
it IS capable of acquiring. Yet, for upwards of 
a century, the pradtice has conftantly been con- 
tradictory, to thefe principles. 

All the nations of Europe, that trade to India, 
carry on that commerce by e;cclufive companies s 
^nd it mud: be confeiTed, that this practice is 
plaufible, becaufe it is hardly conceivable that 
great and enlightened nations ihould have been 
under a miftake for above a hundred years on fo 
important a point, and that neither experience nor 
argument (hould have undeceived them. We 
tnuft conclude, therefore, that cither the advocates 
for liberty have given too great a latitude to their 
principles, or that the favourers of exclufive privi- 
lege have too ftrenuoufly affcrted the heceffity of 
fuch limitations J poffibly, both parties, from too 
great an attachmc;nt to their rcfpeftive opinions, 
have been deceived, and are equally diftant from 
the truth. 

Ever fince this famous qucftion has been de- 
bated, it has always been thought to be a very 
fimple.one; it has always been fuppofed that an 
India company muft neceflarily be exclufive, and 
that it's exiftence was effentially connefted with 
it's privilege. Hence the advocates for a free 
trade have aflcrted that exclufive privileges were 
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ddious ; and, therefore, that there ought to be ^ \^ '^' 
no company. Their opponents have argued> on 
the contrary, that the nature of things required a 
company j and therefore that there muft be an 
cxcluGve charter. But if we can make it appear' 
that the reafons urged againft charters prove no-» 
tiling againft' companies in general, and that the 
iircumftances which may render it neceflary to 
have an India tonripany> do not fupply any argu- 
ment in favour of a charter 5 if we can demon- 
0:rate that the nature of things requires, indeed, 
a powerful afibciation> a company for the Indi^ 
trade; but that the exclufive charter is connefted 
only with particular caufes, ihfomuch that the 
company may exifl: without the charter; we fhall 
then have traced the fource of the common error, 
and found out the folution of the difficulty. 

Let us inquire what copftitutcs the particular 
nature of commercial tranfaftions. It is the cli- 
mate, the produce, the diftance of places, the form 
of the government, the genius and manners o( the 
people who are fubject to it. In the trade with 
India, the merchant muft undertake a voyage of 
fix thoufahd leagues in fearch of the commodities 
which the country fupplieis: he muft arrive there 
^t a certain feafon, and wait till another for the 
proper winds to return home. Therefore every 
voyage takes up about two years, and the pro- 
prietors of the veflels muft wait this time for their 
returns. This is the firft and a very material cir- 
cumftance. 

The nature of a government in which there is 
oeither fafety nor property will not permit the 

people 
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M <^o K peopie to have any public martt, or t^ Uy iq^ an/ 
florae Let us .reprefcnt tt> oorfelvcs fn^n wW 
VC( <}f prefled and cprriipted by defpotifin» work- 
men who are unable to yndercalce a^iy dung of 
themfelves} and, op the other hand, n^uffi more, 
liberal in her gifts, tban power is rapacipu^ fqp- 
plying a flothful people with food fu^cieot for^ 
their wants and their de(ires -, and w& (^all wonder 
that any induftry Ibould be found in l^dia. And. 
indeed it nnay be affirtned, that fcarce any nianu^ 
failure would be carried on tbere^ if the workoMin 
were not encourged by ready mpney^ pr if thtt 
good$ were not enga^d for a year Ij^rie i)hey are. 
waiited. One--third of the mon^ is pa^d at d^^ 
time the work is ordered, anodier when k h bali^ 
done, and the r^rQainder on deUvery of the^ good^i^: 
From this mode of payment there is a confiderabk. 
diiference made, both in price and in the quality 
of the gQods^s but from hence likewife arifes ^ 
neceflity of having one's capital out a year longer;^, 
ijiat i|5, three years inftead of t^o. This is ao, 
farming circumllance for a private man^ eipe-^ 
cially if we conlider the largencfe of the capita) 
that is requifite for fuch undertakings « 

As the charges of navigation and thtt rifq^^ea 
are very gr^eat, they cannot be fuppprted withtufe 
bringing hooie complete cargoes^ that is, car^Qes^ 
Qf a million or a million and a h^f of livr^* a( 
prime*co£b in India. Where fbali we find mpj^. 
chants, or even men poiTcfied of a fitffibcient CilfP^ 
tal to enable thenfi to advance fuch a fym^ (OtIm^ 

* From 41^6661. 13.S. 44^ to 62^500!^ 
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feittahArfed only a« the end of ftre« j^e^s? Uii- ^^^^ ^ 
doubtedly thx^ »re very few i^ ^Atro^i ^nd 
among thofc who might have the pQ^^ji ^A^^e 
a^y woiald have th,e wiih I,f we confuU expe^ 
rieiice^ we (hati &id that mep of moderate Coxtunps 
only are the pecfoji$ who ace inclined to rt^n gt«eat 
rffques, in order to niake great profiiis. Bvm: 
wbeaonce a man is pofieded of an aai(4e fortuACj 
he is indio^d to enjoy it, and to enjoy it with 
{purity. The detire of riches cannp^t indeed be 
fatkfied fajr the p^fieffion of them, which, on iJp^e 
con^tr^rys freqi^iemly iojcreafes it ^ but, a^ the fa^e 
timie^ the po^effiea of we^th fur-ufliiefi va^ iou( . 
mei^n/s ^ g^atifyi^g chat 4e&;e^ w,it^boat e^h^r 
tr<^Ue or <$^H^?r« Th^ qpei^s to ow vi<ew .ti^ 
iieoe{|i|y of eni^jj^ iiiffo ^afii^Mbtio^s^ Mfhei^ a 
number of inen wsHl noti fciptsfph 'to be conce^^n^, 
becatife every. iadividu%l will veisiaxpe bnt a fmdil 
part of hrs fortuixe, and "will rate, the meafereiof 
his |>rofitB tipoa the united fi)ock'j0f the ^hbte fidr 
cicty. This neceflity wil4 appacar QM nnore t>vi*. 
dent^ if we confider how the bUfbefe of biaying 
and felling is mamaged in Indi^^ aiid wJialt precau- 
ViOfks it require* > 

To. make a f^cevious agreeoDcnt £or a cacgo^ 
a|R)ve fifty different ^ge^ts-jawft; l?e ^employed, 
i|«ho aredifpesfed in difS^entp^rt^s^at'tbe.diQ^jK^ 
of three, four> and five bundre4 le^Pguea froqfi^ 
^s^h other, ^hei^ the^ wpi:k i^\done, it; ixuij^ h^ 
examiiied and .meaAu^d ; o^heirwifi? tl^e good^ 
would foon be found iS^lty, firom tjie want of 
honefty in the workmen, who are equally cor- 
rupted by the natu^re of their government^ and by 
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B o k ^he influence of crimes of every kind which th^ 
Europeans have fet them the example of for thefe 
three centuries paft. 

Ai^TER all thefe details, there are ftill other 
operations remaining equally ncceflary. There 
muft be whitfters, men to beat the linens, packers, 
and bleacfa:)ng-grounds, which muft be fupplied 
with pools of water fit for the purpofe. It would 
certainly be very difficult for individuals to attend 
and to obferve all thefe precautions j but even 
admitting it poflible for induftry to efFedt this, yet 
it could only be done as long as each of them 
could keep up a continued trade, and regularly 
ftiip off frefli cargoes. All thefe particulars are 
not to be executed in a fliort time, an4 not with- 
out eftablifhed conne6tions. Every private man, 
therefore, fhould be able to fit out a ihip annually 
during three years, that is, to diiburfe four mil- 
lions oflivres*. This is evidently impoflible> 
and h is plain that fuch an undertaking can only 
be carrieid into execution by a fociety* 

But, perhaps, fome commercial houfes will be 
eftablifhed in India, on purpofe to tranfaft this 
previous bufinefs, and to keep cargoes in readinefs^ 
for the fhips that are to be fent off to Europe. 

This eftablifhment of trading houfes at fix 
tlioufand leagues from the mother country, with 
the immenfe ftock that would be requifitc to pay 
the weavers in advance, feems to beavifionary 
fcheme, inconfiftent with reafon and experience^ 
Can it be feriouQy imagined that any merchants^ 

* i66,666h. 13s. 4 d, 
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^?vbo have already .acquired a fortune in Eurc>jpc> "book 
will tranfmit it to Afia to purchafe a ftock of 
muflins, in expeftation of Ihips that, pCa'^'haps, may 
never arrive^ ,or, if they fhould, may be but fely 
iij numbfe^Ti and may not have a fufficidnt capital 
to purchafe with ? On ttie contrary^ we fee that 
levery European, whb has made a fmiafl fortune , 
in India, is deiirous of returning honfie; and, in- 
iftead of endeavburingto iricreafe ft by fhofe eafj^ 
methods tliat private trade and the fcrvice of the '. 
tompanies offers ih that country, he is rather 
anxious to come and enjoy it with tranquillity m 
his own. 

It other proofs and examples were nece'flaryi 
we need bnly attend to what paffes in America. 
If we could fuppofe that commerce^ and the hopes 
of the profits arifing from it, were capable of al- 
luring Tit^h Europeans to quit their native toun- 
try, it would certainty be in order to fettle vn 
that part of the world which is rtluch nearer than 
Afia^ and where they would find the fame laws 
and manners as in Eurc^e. It might naturally 
be ftippofed that the mer<:hants (houki previoufty 
btiy up the fugats of the pianters, and keep them 
in neadinefs to be delivered to the European (hips 
as foon as they arrive^ on receiving other com- 
modities in exchange, which they would after- 
Wards fell tb the planters when they wanted them. 
But it is quite the contrary. The merchants | 
fettled in America, are nothing more thati (KSiii-^ 
miflaries or faftorsi who tranfaft the exchanges 
between the planters and the Europeans ; and are 
fo far from being able to carry on any confiderable 
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* ^v® ^ trzdc Oft their own account, that, when a fhip 
has not met with an opportunity of difpoGng of 
her lading, it is left in truft, on the account of 
the owner, in the hands of the commiffary to 
whom it was conflgned. It is reafonable, there- 
fore, to conclude, that what is not praftifed in 
America would dill be lefs fo in Afia, where a 
larger ftock would be wanted, and greater diffi- 
culties mud be encountered. Add to this, that 
the fuppofed eftablilhment of commercial houfes 
in India would not fuperfede the neceffity of 
forming companies in Europe j becaufe it would 
be equally neceflary to difburfe twelve or fifteen 
hundred thoufand livrcs* for the fitting out of 
every (hip, which could never return ioto the 
ftock 'till the third year at fooneft. 
. This neceffity being once proved in every 
poffible cafe, it is manifeft that the trade of India 
is of fuch a nature, that very few merchants, if 
any, can undertake it upon their own capital, or 
carry it on by themfelvcs, and without the help of 
a great number of partners. Having demonftrated 
the neceffity of thcfe focieties, we muft now eri- 
deavour to prove, that their intereft and the na- 
ture of things would incline them to unite in one 
and the fame company. 

. This propofition depends upon two principal 
reafons : the danger of competition in the pur- 
chafes and fales, and the neceffity of affortments. 

Thb competition of buyers and fellers reduces 
the commodities to their juft vahie. When the 

From 50,0001. 1062,5001. 
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competition of fellers is greater than that of ® ^^ ^ 
buyers, the goods fell for lefs than they are worth 5 
and when there are nmore buyers than fellers, their 
price is raifed beyond their ordinary value. Lee 
us apply this to the India trade. 

When wc fuppofe that this trade will extend 
in proportion to the number of private fhips fent 
thcre^ wc are not aware that this multiplicity will, 
only increafe the competition on the fide of the 
buyers J whereas it is not in our power to increafe 
it on the fide of the fellers. It is juft the fame as 
if wc were to advifc a number of traders to bid 
over one another^ in order to obtain their goods 
at a cheaper rate» 

The Indians fcarce make any confumption of 
the produce either of our lands or manufac- 
turesk They have few wants, little ambition, 
and no great fliarc of induftry* They would 
readily difpenfe with the gold and filvcr of Ame- 
rica, which is fo far from procuring them any 
enjoyments, that it only ferves to fupport the 
tyranny under which they are oppreffed. Thus, 
as all objects of exchange have no value but in 
proportion to the wants or the fancy of the cx- 
changersi it is evident that in India our com- 
modities are worth very little, 'while thofc we 
buy there are of great value* As long as no 
Indian ftiips come into our harbours to carry 
away our fluffs and our metals> we may venture 
to affirm^ that thofc people are in no want of us, 
and will confcquently make their own terms in 
all their dealings with us. Hence it follows, 

0^2 that 
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* ^v^ ^ ^hat the greater number there are of European 
merchants who are concerned in this trade, the 
more the produce of India will rife, and 6Ur own 
fink, in value; and that at laft it will be only by 
immenfe exports that we (hall be able to pro- 
cure any Jndian goods. But if, in confcquencc 
of this order of things, each particular focicty 
be obliged to export more money, without bring- 
ing home more goods, it's trade muft be very 
difadvantageo' j, and the fame competition that 
began it*s ruin in Afiawill complete it. in Eu- 
rope J becaufe the number of fellers being then 
greater, while that of buyers ftill continues the 
fame, the focietics will be obliged to fell at a 
lower price, after having bought at an advanced 
one. 

The article of affortmcnts is not of lefs confe- 
quence- By aflbrtments is meant the combina- 
tion of all the feveral forts of commodities that 
the different parts of India produce ; a combina- 
tion which is proportioned to the prefent plenty 
,or fcarcity of each kind of commodity in Europe. 
On this chiefly depends the fuccefs and all the 
profits of the trade. But nothing would be more 
difficult in the pradice for private focieties than 
this aflfortment. Howj, indeed, fhould thefe 
fmall focieties, unconconneded with each other, 
whofe intereft it is to conceal their mutual tranf- 
aftions, acquire the knowlege that is requifite for 
this important purpofe ? How could they diredk 
fuch a multitude of agents as muft be employed? 
It is plain that the fiipcrcargoes and commif- 
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faries, incapable of general views, would be all ? 9^9 ^ 
afking for the fame fort of goods at the fame ^^^^ 
time, in hopes of malcing a greater profit. This 
would of courfe enhance the price of that article 
in India, and lower it in Europe, to the great 
detriment of the owners^ and of the nation in 
general. 

All thefe confiderations .would certainly be 
perceived by the captains of fhips and by the men 
of property, who would be folicited to enter into 
thefe focieties. They, would be difcouraged by 
the fear of having a competition with other fo- 
cieties, either in the purchafe, the fale, or the 
making up of thte affortments. The number of 
thefe focieties would foon be reduced ; and trade, 
inftead of extending, would conftantly decline, ' 
and at laft be entirely loft. 

It would, therefore, be for the intereft of thele 
private focieties, as we have before obferved, to 
unite together! becaufe then all their agents, both 
on the coaft of Coromandel, and on that of Ma- 
labar and in Bengal, being united and direded by 
one confiftent fyftem, would jointly labour i^i 
the feveral f^ftories to colleft proper affortments 
for tiie cargoes thit were to be fent away from the 
chief fadiory, fo that the whole Ihould make a 
complete afTortment when brought home, being 
colkdted upon an uniform plan, and proportioned 
according to the orders and inftrudtions fent from 
Europe. 

But it would be ia vain to expedl that any 
iVch union could take place without the affiftancj& 
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B o^o K ^f government. In fomc cafes, men require to 
be encouraged ^ and it is ^chiefly, as in the pre- 
fent inftance^ when they are afraid of being denied 
that protedion which they ftand in need of, or 
apprehenfive that favours may be granted to 
others^ which may be injurious to them. Go- 
vernment would find it their intereit to encourage 
this aflfociation, as it is certainly the fureft, if not 
the only way, to procure^ at the moft reafonable 
prices, the India goods that are wanted for home 
confumption, aiid for exportation. This truth 
will appear more ftriking from a very fimple in- 
ftance. 

LpT us fuppofe a merchant^ who freights a 
(hip for India with a confiderable ftock. Will he 
commiflTion feveral agents at the fame place to 
buy the goods he wants i This cannot reafonably 
be fuppofed j bccaufe he will be fenfible, that^ 
each of them endeavouring to execute his orders 
yrith as much fecrccy as poffiblc, they would ne- 
ceffarily injure one another^ and muft confe- 
quently enhance the price of the goods; fo that 
he would have a lefs quantity of the commodity 
for the fame fum than if he had employed but 
one agent. The application^ is eafyj govern- 
ment is the merchant^ and the company is the 


agent. 


We have now proved only that iq the India 
trade, the nature of things requires that the ftib^^ 
jeds of one country (hould unite into one com- 
pany, both for their own intereft and for that of 
Che ftate; but nothing has yet appeared, fron^ 

whence 
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whence it can be inferred that this company muft ® ^^ ^ 
be an exclufive one. We imagine, on the con* 
trary^ that the exclufive privilege always grant- 
ed to thefe companies depends on particular 
caufes^ which have no eifential connedlipn with 
this trade. 

When the feveral nations in Europe began to 
iind that it was their intereft to take a part in the 
trade of India^ which individuals refufed to do^ 
though none were excluded from it, they found 
themfelves under a neceffity of forming com- 
paqies> and giving them every encouragement 
that fo difficiilt an undertaking required. Capi- 
tais were advanced to them j they were invefted 
with all the attributes of fovereign power; per* 
mitted to fend ambafladors; and empowered to 
make peace sj^^d war; a fatal privilege which, ut>- 
fortunately for them and for mahl^indj they have 
too often exercifed. It was found neceflfary af 
the fame time to fecure to them the means of in^ 
4€mnifying themfelves for the expenccs of fettle- 
ments, which muft be very confidcrable. This 
gave rife to exclufive privileges, which at firft 
were granted for a tern) of years ; and afterwards 
made perpetual, fronqi circuipftapces which wip 
ihall now explain. 

The brilliant prerogatives granted to the com- 
panies, were, in fa(St,fo many impediments to 
trade. The right of having fortreflcs, implied the 
neceflicy of building and defending them ; that of 
having troops implied the obligation of paying 
and recruiting them. It was the fame wi|h re* 

Q.^ gar4 
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^ %^ ^ g2.rd to the-permiffion of fending ambaffadorsj^ 
and concluding treaties with the Indian princes. 
All thefe privileges were attended with espences 
merely of parade, fit only to check the progrefs 
of trade, and to intoxicate the agents and faftors 
fent by the conripanies into India, who on their 
arrival fancied thenifelves fovereigns, and afted 
accordingly. 

Nations, however, found it very convenient 
to have fome kind of fettlemcnts in Afia, which 
apparently were attended with no coft -, and as it 
was reafonable, while the companies, bore all the 
expences, that all the profits fliould be fecurcd to 
them, the privileges have been continued. But 
if the feveral nations, inftead of attending only to 
this pretended oeconomy, which could be buc 
temporary, had extended their views to futurity^^ 
and conne6led all the events which muft natural* 
Jy be brought about in the courfe of a number of 
years ; they muft have forefeen that the expences 
of fovereignty, which can never be afcertained,* 
becaufe they depend upon numberlefs political 
contingencies, would in time abforb both the 
profits and the ftock of a trading company; that 
then the public treafury muft be exhaufted, to 
affift the chartered company; and that this affiftr 
ance, being granted too late, could only remedy 
the mifchiefs that had already happened, without 
removing the caufe of them ; fo that the com-i 
panics, would never rife to any degree of im-* 
poftance, ' ' , 

But why. ftiould not ftates at length be unde-? 
ceived? Why ftiould they nqt take upon them- 
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fclves a charge which probably belongs to them, book 
and the burden of which, after having cruftied the 
companies, muft finally fall upon them ? There 
would be then no further need of an exclufivc 
privilege. The companies which fubfift at prefcnt, 
and are of great importance on account of their 
old connedlions and eftabliihed credit, would be 
fupported with the greateft care. The appearance 
of monopoly would vanifh for cverj and their 
freedom might enable them to purfue fome new 
track, which they^ could fiot think of while they 
were incumbered with the charges annexed to the 
charter. On the other hand, commerce, being 
open to all the members of the community, would 
profper and flourifh Ijy their induftry, new difco- 
veries would be attempted, and new cnterprizes 
formed. The trade, from one part of India to 
another, having the certainty of a market in Eu- 
rope, would become confiderable and extenfive. 
The companies, attentive to thefc improvements, 
would regulate their dealings by the fuccefs of 
private trade; and this emulation, which would 
not be- injurious to any individual, would be be- 
neficial to the ieveral ftates. 

We apprehend this fyftem would tend to recon- 
cile all intcrefts, and would be confiftent with all 
principles. It feems to be liable to no reafonable 
objeftion, either on the part of the advocates for 
the exclufive charter, or of thofe who contend for 
a free trade^ 

If the former (hould aflert, that the conftpanies, 
yvithout the exclufive charter, would haVe but a 

precarious 
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precarious exigence, and would foon be ruined by 
private traders i I ihould anfwer them, that they 
were not Iinccre, when they affirmed that private 
trade could never fucceed. For, if it could pof- 
fibly occalion the ruin of that of the companies, 
as they now pretend, it can only efFed this by 
CDgroffing every branch of their trade againft 
their will, by a fupcriority of powers, and by the 
afcendent of liberty. Befides, what is it that 
really conftitutes our companies ? It is their (lock, 
their Ihips, their fadories, or their exclufive char- 
ter* What is it that has always ruined them? 
Extravagant expences, abufcs of every kind, 
vifionary undertakings ; in a word, bad admini- 
ftration, far more deftruftive than competition. 
But if the diftribution of their powers be made 
with prudence and oeconpmy, if the fpirit of pro-> 
p/erty $lins6l their operations, there is no obftacle 
which they cannot furmount, no fuccefs whicl^ 
they may not expeft. 

But would not this ftjccefs give umbrage to the 
advocajcs for frieedom ? Would they not in their 
turn urge, that thqfe rich and powerful companies 
would alarm private men, and in fome meafure 
dcftroy that general and abfolute freedom which 
is fo neccffary to trade ? 

We ihould not bf furprifed at this objeAion 
from them i for men, both in their anions and 
opinions, are more commonly guided by fyftcni 
than by fa(5ts. I do not except from this error 
the greatcft part of our writers upon revenue. 
CommcrciajL and civil liberty arc the two tutelar 
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deities of mankind, which wc all reverence as well ^ ^^ ^ 
as they. But, that we may not be influenced by 
mere words, let us attend to the idea they are 
meant to convey. Let us afk thofe enthufiafts 
for liberty, what they would wifti i whether they 
would have the laws entirely abolifh thofe ancient 
companies, that every citizen might freely par- 
take of this trade, »and fhould equally have the 
fame means of procuring the enjoyments of life, 
and the fame refources to raife a fortune ? But if 
fuch laws, with all their appearance of liberty, are 
in fact totally exclufive, let us not be induced by 
this falfc reafoning to adopt them. When the 
ftatc allows all it's members to carry on a trade 
that requires a large ftock, and which confequent- 
ly very few are able to undertake j I would alk, 
what advantage arifes to the people in general 
from this regulation ? It feems as if one meant to 
laugh at their credulity, in permitting them to 
undertake what they cannot execute. If the com- 
panies fhould be totally fuppreifed, there will be 
no India trade, or it will be only carried on by 4 
few capital merchant^, 

I WILL go further ftill, and, waving the con- 
fideration of the exclufive charter, venture to af- 
firm that the India companies, from the nature of 
.their formation, have given opportunities to feve- 
raj people to become Ih^rers in their trade, who 
wdteld othcrwife never have been concerned in it. 
I^t us take a review of the number of perfons, in 
all ftations, and of all ages, that are proprietors, 
imd partake of the profits of the trade, and it 

muft 
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> o o ^ muft he owned, that it would bare bc«n far more 
circumfcribfid if ic had been in private hands; 
^ that the formation of companies has only diffufed 
while it fcemed to reftrain it; apd that the mode* 
rate price of the (bares muft be ^ powerful inotive 
to the people^ to wiOi for the prefervation qf an 
. eftablifhment^ which opens tp them a track from 
which they would for ever have l>fen exclu4?d by 
9 free trade. 

We believe, indeed, that both companies itiKJi 
private men might equally fucceed without iryur- 
ing one another, or creating any mutual jealoufie^. 
The companies might ftill purfuc thofe great ob- 
jedts, which, by their nature and extent, can only 
be managed by a wealthy and ppwerful afibciation* 
Private men, on the contrary, would confine tjiem* 
felves to fuch objedts as are fcarcely attended to 
by a great company, but might, by proper cpco* 
nomy, and the cocpbin^tion of many fmail for* 
tunes, become a fource of riches to them. 

Statesmen, who by their talents are called to 
the direftion of public affairs, muft determine this 
point, and reftify the ideas of an obfcure citizenj 
who may have been milled by his want of expe-* 
rience. The fyftem of politics cannot too fppn 
nor too deeply be applied to regulate a tradp 
which fo cflTentially concerns the fate of natipn% 
and will probably always be an obje^ of pb^ 
greateft importance. 

To put , an end to all intercourfe between Europp 
and Inc}ia, that Luxury, which hasnoad/^ fuch r^pid 
progress in our part of the world, fhouid be ba- 
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hifli^d from every (late. Our effeminacy fnould ^ ^^^ ^ 
not create a thoufand wants unknow'n to our fore- 
fathers. The rivallhip of trade Ihould no longer 
agitate the (eveVal nations who rie with each other 
in amaflSng riches. Such a revolution fliould 
take. place in the manners, cuftoms, and opinions 
bfmeri, as fs nfever Kkely to li^pp^n. OiSf ^Q:iMs 
ttiould t)fe ttgulated according Vd th€ .principles 
of nature, which we feem to. haVe -abindbp^ for* 
ever.. 

Such are tlicl&ft rl&fleftionsru^g^'IHd tblcfs with 
Yefpeft to th% coh*ie£lionS of fiarope with Afi^ : 
iet us now tiii-ii 'oui* thoughts to Arneirica. « , 
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l)if cover y of America. Conqueji of Mexico ; 
and fettlements of the Spaniards in that part 
of the New World. 



Pmllel of 
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NCIENT hiftory prefcnts a magnificent 
fcenc to our view. The fucccflive reprc- 
Mti^Br.Md fentation of great revolutions, heroic m'anners, 
JIS^^' and extraordinary events, will become more and 
more interefting, the more uncommon it is to 
meet with incidents that bear any refemblance to 
them. The period of founding and of fubvcrt- 
ing empires is paft. The man, before whom the 
world was Jilent^ is no more. The feveral nations 
of the earth, after repeated ihocks, after all the 
ftruggles between ambition and liberty, fcem at 
length totally reconciled with the wretched tran- 
quillity of fervitudc. Battles are now fought 
with cannon, for the purpofe of taking a (tyr 
towns, and of gratifying the caprices of a few 
powerful men : formerly they were fought with 
the fword, in order to overthrow and to eftablifh 
kingdoms, or to avenge the natural rights of 
mankind. The hiftory of the world is become 
infipid and trifling i . and yet men are not become 
more happy. A. regular and conftant fyftem of 
oppredion has fucceeded to the tumults and ftorms 
of conqueft y and we behold, with a degree of in- 
difFerence^ the various ranks of ^flaves aiTalllnating 
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each other with .their chains, for the amufcment • ^^ ^ 

of their maftcrs. 

« 

'Europe^ that part of the globe which has moft 
influence over the reft, feems to have fixed itfelf 
on a foHd and durably foundation. It is compofed 
of connmunities that are ahuoft equally powerful, 
enlightened, extenfive, and jealous. They will 
incroach perpetually upon each other -, and, in the 
tnidft of this continued fluftuation, fome will be 
extended, others more limited, and the balance 
will alternately incline to different fides, without 
ever being entirely deftroyed. The fanaticifm of 
religion, and the fpirit of conqueft, thofe two 
difturbers of the univerfe, operate no longer as 
they have done. That.-facred lever, whofe c^* 
tremity was attached to the earth, and whofe ccn* 
ter of motion was in heaven, is now broken, or 
much weakened: and kings begin to difcover^ 
not for the happinefs of their people, which con* 
cerns them little, buf for their own private 
intcreft, that the objeft of the firft importance is 
to obtain riches and fecurity. Hence large armies 
are kept up, frontiers are fortified, and trade is 
encouraged* 

A SPIRIT of barter a.ndexchange hath arifen in 
Europe, that feems to open a vaft fccne of fpecu- 
lation to individuals, but is only confiftent with 
peace and tranquillity. A war, among com- 
mercial nations, is a conflagration that deftroys 
them all. The time is not far off, when the 
fanftion of government willextcnd to the private 
engagements between fubjeds of different nav 
tions i and when thofe bankruptcies, the effedbs 
I of 
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BOOK of which arc felt at immtnfe diftances, will be-* 
^^r ^ come concerns of government. In thefe mer* 
candle lUt€S» the difcovery of an ifland, the im- 
portation of a new commodity, the invention of 
fome ufeful itiachine, the conflruftion of a port^ 
the cftaWifliment of a fadory, the carrying off a 
'branch of trade from a rival nation, will all bc- 
cottie tranfaftions of the utmoft importance; and 
the annals of nations muft hereafter be written by 
commercial philofophcrs, as they were formerly 
by hiftorical orators. 

I'he difcovery of a new world was alone fufli- 
^rent to furnifli matter for our curiofity. ~ A vaft 
continent, entirely uncultivated, htiman nature 
f^^u^ed to the mere animal (lace, fields without 
^rvefts^ ti^afures without proprietors, focietics 
iK^ithout policy^ and men without manners, what 
an intercftilig and inftruAivfe fpeilacle would thefe 
hurt formed for a Ix)cke, a BufFon, 6r a Mon- 
tefquicu ! What could have been fo aftonifliing, 
fo affc£ting> as an account of their voyage ! But 
the irrfage of rude unpoliflled nature is al- 
«ady disfigured. We Ihall endeavour to colleft 
the features of it, though now half effaced, a^ 
foon as we have defci^ibed,. and delivered up to 
the execration of pofterityi thofc rapacicrus and 
cruel Chriftians, whom chance unfortunately con-^ 
duftcd to this other hemifphere. 

Antient re SPAiN, which was know'ii in the eaflieft age^ 

volutions of , 1 ^c TT r ' Jti.' 

Spain. under the names or Helpena and Ibena, was m- 
habited by people^ who, defended on one fide by 
the fea, and on the other by the Pyrenees, en- 
joyed in peace an agreeable climate and a fruitful 

' country^ 
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COMntiryj >mi.who governed tbcmfelves according 
to their own cuftoms. The fouthern part of this 
natioii,hafi in fonae degree. emerged frooi it^s.ftatc 
of bsLthmfm, by fome Jtrifling connefliopsit had 
formed with foreigners j bup the jnhabitaats on 
jhe co^ft^ pf the ocean. refembled all thofe nations 
whic}> kfKiw,fip other occupation- but ibat of the 
chacic, , , X^ey were fo much attached to t^iis kind 
of iife> that :!c|iiey left the toils of agqcglture to 
their w^v^sj thc.fax^gues'of which they had en- 
couraged them to fu|igart by cftablifhing general 
aflemblie3:Mnually, in .which thpfc wonrien^ whp 
had mod difti/iguilh^cl themfelves in the labours of 
agricujffiirje/; received public appUufe.. . . , 

' HERE'iBre have an jiaftancc. of :ith< yf^aktr fcx 
being tm^l6ycd in the moft h4x)riod9 occupations 
oflifc^. either favag^oi-civjlii^ed I the young girl, 
holding in her delicate bands tbe inftrgment of 
hufbandpy; and her /irtotbcr, perhaps wi^h child 
of a ^coiul.or third io&ajtj bending her body over 
the plough, . and thrufting the plough-fhare or 
the ifp^dc into .the bofom of the earth during the 
moft ixceflivc heats; If I am not deceived, this 
phoenomenon will appear to a man who refiefb^ 
one of the moft aftonifhing that occurs in the 
iiQgubr aiinals of our fpecies. It would be dif- 
ficult, to. End a more ftrikiog example of what 
Tefpe6t.lbr n^tioipal cuftoms can effect ; for there 
is le&heroifm in ejqppfing one's life, than in de- 
vonQgiitto conftant fatig4ae» But if fuch be the 
power -ftf $3^n collefted together over the minds 
^ \f0mW9 how much greater would that. of wq^ 
YOL. III. R men. 
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men, in a coUcdlive body, be over €he lieart^ 

6f men ? . . * . 

Such was the fituatioD of Spain, wfich the 
Carthagthians turned their rapacious views upon i 
tountiy filled with riches, which were tfnknow'h 
to it*s fnhabitants, Thele merchants, Whofc Ihips 
covcV6d the Mediterranean, intr6duced thcm- 
felves as friends, who came to barter (cvtrsi ar-* 
Ytchi of cbnveHience againft metals that were 
thought to be ufelefs. "The tcmptatioM of a trade 
fo advantageous in appearance, feduced the Spa- 
niards fo powerfully, that they permitted thcfe 
repablicans to build upon their co^^ houfes for 
their occafional refidence, magatrnes fi>rthefccu- 
fity of their mcfcharidiBc, and temples, fer the 
exercife -of their religion^ Tbefc eftabliflimeiui 
infenfibly became fortified pUces, o£ whifh thb 
power, whofe pdMcy was fuperi;or tait^s tnilitary 
&t!I, avails itfelf to cnflave a crcdulom people, 
who were alway-s divided among themfelves, and 
always irr<fconcikable m their enniitks* By 
bribing ' fome, and intimidating, others^ Can- 
thage fucc^eded in fubduing Spain, zxid even 
^fFedled this with Sp^nifh |bldier& and Spani^b 
wealth. *• =::■;■ 

• When the Carthagint^ns were becomemafieri 
of the nroft 'extenfive and moft valuable {)art of 
this fine country, they fcemed either' to W igno«- 
rant of the means of cftablifting their ddnainioii 
there, or to negleft them. Inftcad of ec^ntinuiftg 
to appropriate to thcmfelves the gold and filver, 
with which the conquered nations were abuiv- 

dantly 
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liafitly fupplied from their minesi by exchanging 
tommodities bf little value for thofc metals, they 
chofe to f?!^e them by force. Nor was this fpi- 
rit of lyraany confined to the body of the republici 
it . alio irtflqcnCed the generaisj the officers', the 
private men, and even the merchants. The vio- 
lence of ihefe proceedings threw the conquered 
provinces into a, ft^te of defpair, and excited ia^ 
thofe which were yec free^ an extreme averfionfor 
fp intolerable a yoke^ In this fituation they all 
of thcMpa refelyed to accept of afTiftance, as fatal to 
thea) as their misfortunes were oppreffive. Spain 
became a theatre of je^toufy^ ambition, and hatred^ 
betweeii Ropfie and (Carthage. 

Thb t^o commonwealths coniendjcd with great 
dbftiaacy for the empire of this beautiful part of 
Europe; andi perhaps, it would finally have be- 
longed to neither of ihem, if the Spaniards had 
continued qviet ipcftators of the cqnteftj and left 
the rival nations time to deftroy each other. Bui^ 
they chofe to become a£tors in the bloody fcene^ 
and thu$. reduced themfelvcs to be flaves to th« 
RoHEi^Qar ib which date they remained till the fifth 
cent^rjr* 

In a (hott time the degeneracy of thofe nnafters 
of the. world, infpired the favage nations of the 
north with the enterptizing idea of invading the 
provinces that were ill-governed and ill-defended. 
The Suevi, the Alani, the Vandals, and the Goths, 
pafied the Pyrenean mountains. Theie. barba*- 
rians, being robbers by profeffion, were incapable 
q( becoming citizens, and made war upon each 
other* The Goths, fuperior in abilities or good 
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■ ° o ^ fortune, fubdued the reft, and reduced all the 
%. yf 'f kingdoms of Spain into one} which^ notwith-o 
(landing the defedls in it's conftirution^ and the 
unbounded extortions of the Jew$» who were the 
only merchants, fupported itfclf 'tiU the com- 
mencement of the eighth century. 

At this period, the Moors, who had fubdued 
Africa with that impetuofity which was the cha- 
raderiftic of all their enterprizes, croflcd the fea. 
They found in Spain a king deftitute of virtue and 
abilities ; a multitude of courtiers, and no ftatef- 
men ; foldiers' devoid of courage, and generals 
without experience; an effeminate people, hold- 
inng the government in contempt, and difpofed 
to change their matter j and they alfo found rebels, 
who joined them for the fake of plundering, burn-' 
ing, and maffacring all that oppofed them. In 
kfs than three years, the ibvereignty of the Chrift- 
ians was deflroyed, and that of the inBdeU efta- 
blifhed upon a folid foundation* 

Spain was indebted t6 it*s conquerors for the firft 
principles of tafte, humanity, policenefs, and phi- 
lofophy ; as alfo for introducing into the country 
feveral arts, and a confiderable trade. Thefe bril-' 
liant profpefts were not of long duration. They 
were foon diflipatcd by the numberlefs fefts that 
arofe among the conquerors, and the irreparable 
fault they committed in eftabliihing dillinS: fo<^ 
vereigns in all the principal towns of their do- 
minions. . 

During this time, the, Goths, who, to fcrcen 
themfclves from the power of the Mohammedans, 
had fought an afylum in the extremity of the Aftu^ 

rias. 
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rias, were labouring Under the yoke of anarchy, 
plunged in a barbarous (lace of ignorance^ op-^ 
preflcd by their fanatical prietts, languiftiing under 
inexpreflible poverty, and perpetually haraffed by 
civil wars. Under the influence of thele cala- 
mities, far from thinking to avail themftlves of 
the divifions fubfifting among their enemies, they 
were fufficiently happy in being forgotten, or in 
not being know'n by them. But as foon as the 
crown> which was originally eleftive, became he- 
reditary in the tenth century j as foon as the no- 
bility and bifhops became incapable of diilurbing 
the ftatc i and that the people, raifcd from flavery, 
were admitted to a Ihare of the government; the 
national fpirit began to revive. The Arabians, 
attacked on every fide, were fucceflively ftripped 
of their conquefts J and at the end of the fifteenth 
century they had but one little kingdom remain- 
ing. 

Their fall would have been more rapid, had 
they engaged with a power that could have united, 
in one common center, the conquefts it gained 
over them. But the revolution was not effefted 
in this manner. The Mohammedans were at- 
tacked by different chiefs, each of which was at 
the head of a diAindt ftate. Spain was divided 
into as,many kingdonns as it contained provinces : 
and it was not till after a long time, feveral fuc- 
ccflions, wars, and revolutions, that thefe fmall 
ftates were at laft united in the two monarchies of 
Caftile and Arragon. At length, the marriage 
of Ifabella with Ferdinand having happily joined 
all the crowns of Spain into one family, they 
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' ^i^ ^ found thcmfelves equal to the enterprizeof anad&i 
ing the kingdom of Granada* 

This ftatc, which fcarceljr occupied one-eighth 
part of the peninfula of Spain^ had always been 
]n a flourifhing condition from the time of the 
invafion of the Saracens j but it's profpcrity had 
increafed in proportion as the fucecffcs of the 
Chriftians had induced a greater number of infi- 
dels to take refuge there. It conHflyrd of three 
millions of inhabitants. Throughout the reft of 
Europe there were no lands fo well cultivated ; 
manufaftures fo numerous and improved ; fo re- 
gular and fo extenfive a navigation. The public 
revenues amounted to feven millions of livres*j 
a prodigious fum ^t a tiine when gold and fUver 
were very fcarce. 

Th^se feveraj advantages, far from deterring 
the monarchs of Caftile and Arragon from in- 
vading Granada, were the motives that principally 
urged them to the entcrprize. They were obliged 
to carry on a ten years bloody war, in order to fub- 
due this flourifhing province. The conqucft of 
it was corhpleted by the furrender of the capital 
in the beginning of January, 1492. 

It was in thefe glorious circumftances, that 
Chriftopher Columbus, a man of obfcure birth, 
whofe knowlege of aftronomy and navigation was 
far fuperior to that of his cotemporaries, propofcd 
to the Spaniards, who were happy at home, to 
aggrandize themfclves abroad. He was led by a 
fccrct impulfc to imagine that another continent 
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tmtmnlf €»iftcd> »iid that he wai the perfoo dc- * ^ ^> ^ 
ftined to difcover it. The idea of Aijtipod^as, 
lyhich fuperftition had condemned a$ heretical 
rand impiouSy and reafon kfelf hafl treated as chi* 
Diericaly appeared to this pent^tratjng genius cd 
have it's foundation in t<uth. This idea, fperhapjs 
the greateft that evtrentered intftf he human mind^ 
took iSrong poffeflioii of his imagination; ai^d, 
having in vain propofed. the acqpifitipn of a nevr 
hemifphere to! his native counjcry Genoa, to Por- 
tugal, where he then rclided, and <|v^n; to Eng^ 
land, which ht might have e-xpeded would readily 
have concurred in any maritime enterprjze,^ he at 
laft communicated his viiews and his proje(5i:s to 
Ifabella. 

The minifters o( this princefs, who. looked 
tipon the fcheme of difcovcring a new world as the 
offspring of a diftempcred brain, treated the 
author of it for fome time with thofe airs of con- 
tcmptuous infolence, which men in ofiicc often 
put on with thofe who have nothing but genius to 
recommend them. Biit Columbus m*s not to be 
difcouraged by any di^ciikiess he pofleffed, as 
all men do who engage in extraordinary enter- 
prizes, a degree of enthufiafm, which renders 
them fuperior to the cavils of the ignorant, the 
contempt of the proud, the mean arts <rf the co- 
vetous, and the delays of the indolent. At length, 
hy pcrfeverance, fpirit, and ccMirage, joined to 
the arts of prudence and management, he fur- 
mounted every obftacle. Having obtained three 
Imall veffels, and ninety men, he fei fail on the 
third of Auguft 1492, with the title of admiral 
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and viceroy of the iflandft and tcrrtroriea»hc'fiiotdd 
dtfcover^ and arrived at the Canaries^ where ift was 
his intention to caft anchor. 

These iflands/ fituated at the diftanoe of five 
hundred miles from the coafts of Spain> and of a 
hundred miles from the continent of Africa^ are 
feVen in number. They were know^n- to tho 
Antients by the name of the Fortunate Iflands. 
It was at the moft weftern part of this fmall 
Archipelago that the celebrated Ptolemy, who 
lived in the fecond century of the Chriftian aera, 
cftablifhed a firft meridian ; froth whence he 
computed the longitudes of all the places, the 
geographical pofition of which he determined. 
According to the judicious remark of three French 
aftronomei%3 who have publifhed fo curious and 
fo inftruftive an account of a voyage in 1771 
and 1772, he might have chofcn Alexandria for 
this purpofe ; but he was apprehenfive, without 
doubt, that this prediledlion for his country might 
be imitated by others, and that fome confufion 
might arife fr6m thcfe variations. The plan 
which this philofopher adopted, of taking for 
his firft meridian, that which appeared to leave 
to the eaft of it all the part of the world then 
know'n, was generally approved, and followed 
for feveral centuries. It is only in modern times^ 
that feveral nations have improperly fubftituted 
to this meridian, that of the capital of their own 
empire. . 

The habit that had been contracted of repeatr 
ing the p^me of the Fortunate Iflands, did not 
'prevent them frQm beiiig totally negledted. Some 
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navigators hall certainly reconaoicred zntw thcfe * ^^f ^ 
pagan territories) fince, m.i344j the cQurt of 
Rome gave the property of them to Louis de 1^ 
Cerdai one of the Infants of Caftile. Obftinately 
t-hwarted by the head of his family > this prinee 
had never yet been able to avail himfelf of this 
Extraordinary liberality) when Bethencourt went 
from Rochelle) On the 6th of May i402> and two 
months after) Seized upon Lancerota. It being 
impoffible for him to proceed a^y farther with 
the forces he had remaining, this adventurer de- 
termined to pay homage to the king of Caftile 
of all the conquefts he flxould make. With the 
fuccours furiliflied him by this monarch) he 
feized upon Fuerteventiira in 1404) upon Go« 
mera in 1 405, and upon the ille of Ferro in 1406* 
Canai-y) Palma, and Tcneriffe, did not fi>bmit 
till' 1483) 1492) and 1496. This Archipdago^ 
by the name of the Canary Ifland$> has ever (ince 
made p^rt of the Spaniih dominions) and has been 
governed by the laws of Caftile. 

The Canaiaes enjoy the advantage of a fky that 
is generally ferene. The heat is great on the 
coafts; but the air is agreeably terriperate upoa 
the places that are a little higher; and toO cold 
upon fome of the mountains that are covercii 
with fndw the greateft partof tht year. 

All, or nearly all the fruits and animals of thfe 
Old and of the New World, thrive upon tht di£- 
ferent kinds of foil in thefe iflands; They 
furniib oils, f&me filk, a: great deal of per^)la^» 
iind a confiderable quantity of fugar,, inferior. to 

* A fungoos fubilance from which a red dye is extradled. 
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that which comes from Amerits* The corn thejr 
fopply^ is mod commonly fufficienc for the ooft* 
fumption of the country i and, without mention- 
ing liquors of an inferior ksnd^ their exports in- 
wine amount annually to ten or twelve thou- 
hnd pipes of malmfey. 

Iti 1768, the Canaries reckoned one hundred 
tad fifty-five tboufand one hundred and fixty-fis 
inhabitants, exclufive of five hundred and eight 
clergy, nine hundred and twenty-two monks, 
and feven hundred and forty-fix nuns* Twenty- 
nine thoufand eight hundred of theie inhabiianta 
were embodied into a regiment. Thefe militia 
Were nothing at that period *, but they have fince 
been a litrie dtfciplined, as well as all the troopa 
in the other Spanifb colonies, • 

Although the audience, or fuperior tribonsd 
of juftice be m the ifland particularly called Ca- 
nary, yet the ifland of TeneriflTe, which is know*ii 
by it's volcanos, and by a mountain which, ac- 
cording to the lateft and beft obfervalions, fifes 
one thoufand nine hundred and foui: toiies above 
the level of the fea, is confidcred as the c^ieii of 
the Archipelago, It is the meft cxtenfive, the 
rioheft, and the moil populous. It is the rcfi^ 
denoe of the governor-general, and the feat of 
admioiftration. The traders^ who arc almoft aU 
£ngliih or Atnerieans, make their purchafes in 
•it^s harbour of Sadnte Groix^ 4nd take in their 
cargoes there. 

t^THK money which thefe mevchants bring to 
<the iidands, feldorxi circulates in them. It is not 
carried off by the imports, fince they confift only 
in the monopory of tobacco, and a tax of fix per 

ccn;. 
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mM. 4)n all exports and imports : inconfiderable > ^^ ^ 
refources, which tnuft bt abibrbed by the ezpences 
of fovereignty*^ If die Caoaries fend annualljr 
fifteen or fixteen hundred thoufaad livres * to the 
Ifnother-qountry, it is for the fuperftition of the 
crufades : it is for one hsdf of the firft yearns 
falaries paid to the crown> by thofe who have 
pbciiined any poft under government: it is for 
the droit des Uncesi fubftituted throughout the 
wiiole ennpire, to the obligation formerly impofed 
jupon al). tided perfons, of following the king to 
war : it is for one third of the revenue of the 
Jt>i(hopric;s» whicb> in whatever part of the world 
ihey may be, belongs to the government : it is 
/or the produce . of the lands acquired or prefervcd 
.by fomc famili.es refiding in Spain : iit a word^ 
;t is to defray the e^penccs of thofe, who by a 
/eftlefs difpofition, ambition, or the defire of ac*- 
.quiring knpwjiege, are pjroinpted to quit the Archi« 
pelagp. 

So cpnfiderable an exportation of fpecie has 
kept the Claries conftantly exhaufted* They 
Avould have emerged from this fituation, had they 
jbeen/uffcred pea(:eably to enjoy the liberty which^ 
in 1657, w^s granted them, of fitting out every 
year for the ot|icr hepjifp^ere, jfive iliips laden 
with a thoufand tons of provifions or merchant 
^ize. Unfortunately, the reftraints put upon thi^ 
trade at Cadiz> gradually reduced ic to (he fend- 
ing of one very fmall veflcl to Caradca. Thij 
tyranny is drawing to an end ; and we Ihall fpeak 

* From 62,500!. to66|6£61. 13 s. 4d* . 
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B o^x> R of it'g decline^ after wc have accompanied Co- 
u.-y' ^j lumbus to the grea^ fcene upon which his genius 
and courage are going to be difplayed. 

On the fixth of Scpfembcf, the admiral quitted 
Gomera^ where his too feeble vefiels had been 
repaired, and his provifions renewed : he then 
abandoned the track purfut?d by preceding navi- 
gators; and directed his courfe weftward^ in 
order to get into an unknow'n ocean. 

In a little time, the fhip*s crews, terrified at the 
idea of the immenfe traft of fea that feparatcd 
them from their native country, began to exprefs 
their fears. They murmured, and the moft vio- 
lent of the mutineers propofed feveral times that 
they ihould throw the author of their danger 
overboard. His moft zealous adherents were 
even without hope ; arid he had now nothing to 
expeft either from feverity or mildnefs. The 
admiral then fpake to them in the following 
terms : If the land dots not appear in thtee days 
time^ I give tnyfelf up to your re/en tment. The 
Ipeech was bold, but not rafli. ^ 

For fome time paft, on founding, he had found 
a bottom , and from other circumftances, which 
are fcldom deceitful, he had reafon to conclude 
that he was not far from the objeft of his 
purfuit. 
Awai of The New World was difcovered in the month 
in^hrNe'w of Oftobcr. Columbus landed on one of the 
^^^^' Lucayas, or Bahama iflands, which he called San- 
Salvador, and took pofleffion of it in the name of 
Ifabella. No European at that time imagined 

that 
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that there could be any injuftice In fisizing upon a 
country which was not inhabited by Chri(bian$. 

The iflanders on feeing the fiiips^ and a race 
of men fo different from themfelves, were terri- 
fied> and ran away. . The Spaniards cau^t fome 
of themj treated them with great civility, and 
difinifled them loaded with prefents*. 

• This behaviour entirely diffipated the fears of 
the whole nation: the inhabitants appeared iipon- 
the fliore without arms. Several of theni earned 
on board. They viewed every thing* with admi- 
ration. Their manners were fret and open. They 
brought fruits. They alfifted' the Spaniards in 
getting on fliore, by taking them upon their 
(boulders. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
iflands Ihcwed the fame obligirigdifpofition. The* 
failorsj fent by Columbus to make difcoveries, 
every where met with the kindeft reception. 
Men, women, and children, were employed in 
procuring provifions for them. They filled 
the hamnrwcks where they flept with the fineft 
cotton. ■ "' ^ . . / 

Tell me, reader, whether thefe were civilized 
people landing among favages, or fayages antong 
civilized people ? Of whit confequence was it 
that they were naked ; that they dwelt in the midfl: 
of the forefts, and lived under huts; that there 
was neither a code of laws among them, nor civil 
or criminal juftice, provided they were mild/ 
humane, beneficent, and poffefled all the vir- 
tues that diftinguilh the human fpecies ? Alas t 
people with the fame behaviour would have met 
with the fame reception every where. Let us 
t forget. 
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forget, if it be poffiblei the ioftant of this dip> 
covcify, this firft mtenricw becwem two worlds^ 
or rather let us recaU: it to our tntmoiy, only to 
iocreafe our deteftation of theone we inhabit. 

' BtiT tt was gold the Sparniardsr wanted^ and 
they foon found it. Several of the fairages' worcf> 
ornaments made of this preetom nretaly which 
they prefented to their new gjue^s ; who on their 
part were more di(gufted with the naked appear^, 
ance and fimplicicy of thefe people^ than touehed 
with their kindoefs. They were incapable of dif» 
cer^ing in theofithe genuine chara^ers pf nature. 
Surprifed to 6hd men of a copper co^pur without 
beards or hair on their bodieij they looked upon 
them as a race <^ imperfeA animals, who were 
only to be treated with humanity, till the necef* 
fary information w^s, obtained ui regard to the 
neighbouring countries, and the feat of the gold 
tpines. 

Ha VI NO taken a view of feveral fmaller iflandsy 
Columbup landed on the north fide of a large oo^ 
called by the natives Hayti ; to which he gavo. 
the name of Hifpaniola, and which is now caUedi 
San Domingo i he was condudled thither by foma. 
favages of the other iflands, who accompanied! 
him without the leaft diftrufl:, and gave him to 
underftand, that it was the great iftand which fur- 
niihed them with the metal the Spaniards were fo 
eager to acquire. 

The iQand of Hayti, which i^ two hundred 
leagues in length, and fixty, and in fome places 
eighty, in breadth^ is divided from eaft to weft 
by a chain of mountains, which occupy the cen* 

tcr 
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«w.ofihe iflandy and are for the mpft partibacp. * ^j|^ ''^ 
If.inras idi&itHffied: into: fiiim^?|iopulous kingdoms^ 
clic inhajp&tahtsdf which Ured i|i perfed: amicyi. 
Their kmgs» who* were called Caciques^ were f^ 
much the more abfolutej as they were much btr^ 
lqM$4. Tbcr i^onaplcsripn of thftfc^pcqfplc w«i$ much 
jf#5BeP[tb4n ihat'oCchoCc in the other ifland$. They 
.p4fl«*4:thpi^.bodie$. The raeci. went quite nak^« 
T^e woaieniwiirie a kind of cotton petticoat^ whicJii 
iieachcd no further than their knees; The girl% 
« ¥^eU a$ Abe mcD> were n^ktd. Their food wot 
.frtgjTic, roptjs, fmti, land fliell-fi Chi As they wc«t 
teiK^peratCy nimble^, and a£);iye,vbut not ftroog^ 
they w^e Avftfct from labour. They lived fcit 
fr^n^ care h a ftiitdjof agreeable indolence. Their 
ItimcYras fp(e^«;ifl dancing, diM^x-fipn, and flecp^ 
By^th^acco^unrtsJthe Spaniards :give df them,, they 
.il^wed Jittle. loark^ of uhderdanding y and indeed 
jflandiers, who live in a ftatc of feparation from 
the reft qf mankind, niuft of .neceffity have very 
confined ideas.: Detached: foci^ies arrive at iihi* 
provement by flow and difficult advances. They 
"derive no . ajdti«»t%g€s from thflfc difcowilcs, 
iiyhich tinr)^ andi expprienceL ..throw in the way 
,af other people;., neithjtr dgt ths. cjbances of acr 
quiripg km^hgl^ cPCCjur (b frequently -among 

. Thb Spaniards themfelves confeis, that tbefe 
people were humane, void (^ malice and I'evenjge, 
tand aknoil davcftfcd of any paffioo whatever. Tiief 
iwere, ignorant, but ihewed no define of being in^ 
dtrmtd. This imdidi^rencc, and the confidence they 
repgfed in ftrangers, prove that tbty wcarc happjr. 
. § Their 
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Their hiftory^ and thdr notions ^^morality, were 
contained in a coUeftion of fong^ whith they 
learn from their infancy ; and they had, in com- 
mon with all nations, fome fables concerning the 
origin of die human race. 
' We know little of their religion, to which they 
were not much attached i and- it is probable that 
in this refpeft) as welt as in many others, they have 
been catumntated by the authors of their deftrue- 
lion I who pretend that tfaefe iflanders, wbofe 
manners were fo gemle, paid adoration to a num- 
ber of malevolent beings. Thd wbrihippers of a 
naaleeolenc deity can never be good themielves. 
Bat of what confequence were their deities or 
their mode of worlhip f Did they queftion the 
ftrangers upon the fubjeft of their religion ?^ Or 
was their belief a motive of curiofity, hatred, er 
contempt for them i They were the Europeans, 
who condufi^ed themielves as if they had been 
^ifdmkd by the xkemon of the iftanders f and the 
ifianders behaved as if they hafl obeyed the Deity 
of the Europeans.:* ' 

They had no law that limltted the number of 
^eir w'ives. It Was common for one of them tb 
4wive fome privileges and diftint^ions allotted tt> 
Jber; but thefe gave her no aythority over tbfe 
reft. She was the one whom the hufband loVefl 
'ihchc% and "by whom he thought himfelf beft 
.beloved. On the death of her hufband, fiie Ipmo* 
l^imes caufed herfelf to be buried in the fame grave ^ 
with him. l^hiswas not a cuftom, a duty, or a 
point of honour^ among thefe people^ but tKb 
wife* found it impoflVble tq fufvive the objeft/6f 
.i • i her ^ 
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her tendercft affeftion. This freedom in love and * ^^ * 
marriage, which was authorized by their Jaws and 
manners, was by the Spaniards called debauchery, 
licentioufnefs, and vice: and to the pretended 
cxceflive indulgence of the iflanders in' this par* 
ticular, they attributed the origin of a difgraceful 
anddeftru6tivedifeafe, which is generally thought 
to have been nnkhow'n in Europe before the dif- 
covery of America. 

These iflanders had no other weapon than a 
bow and arrows made of wood, the point of which 
being hardened in the fire was fometimes armed 
With fharp ftones, or the bone of a filh. The 
Ordinary drefs . of the Spaniards was of itfelf art 
impenetrable armour againft arrows of this kind, 
fliot with little dexterity. Thefe weapons and 
fome fmall clubs, or rather large fticks, which 
could feldom give a mortal blow, were far from 
making thefe people formidable. 

They were diftinguifhed into different claflcs, 
one of which had a claim to a kind of nobility; but 
we are little acquainted either with the preroga- 
tives annexed to this diftindtiou, or with the means 
of obtiitiing it. This ignorant and favage people 
had alfo forcerers among them, who have always 
been cither the offspring or parents of fuperfti- 
tion. 

Columbus omitted no attention that might en- 
'gage the friendfhip of thefe iflanders. But at the 
•fame time he made them feniible, that, though he 
had no inclination to hurt them, he did not want 
the power. The proofs he gave in their prefencd 
of the furprifing effefts of his artillery, convinced 

Vol. Ill, S them 
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?. 9^^ ^ them of the truth of what he faid. They looked 
iipon the Spaniards as men defcended from hea- 
ven ; and the prefenrts they received, were, in theiir 
eftimation, not mere curioficies, but faqred things. 
This error was produftive of great advantages;, 
nor was it removed by any aft of folly or cruelty* 
They gave the favages red caps, glafs beads, pins> 
knives, and bells, and received in return gold and 
provifions. 

Cqlu:mbus availed himfelf of this harmony to 
fix upon a place for a fcttlement, which he de- 
figned fiiould be the center of all his future pro- 
jefts. He erefted a fort with the affiftance of the 
iflanders, who cheerfully laboured to forge chains 
for themfelves. He left thirty-nine Caftilians iq; 
the places and, having reconnoitred the greatefl: 
part of the ifland, fet. fail for Spain. 

I He arrived at Palos, a port of Andalufia, frpn\ 
whence he had failed feven months before. He 
proceeded by land to Barcelona, where ,the court 
refided.. This journey was a triumph. The no- 
bility and the people went to meet him, and fol- 
lowed him in crowds to the prefence of Ferdi- 
nand and Ifabella. He prefented to them fomc 
iflanders, who had voluntarily accompanied him. 
He produced pieces of gold, birds, cotton, 
and many curiofities, which were valuable on 
account of their novelty. Such a variety of un- 
common objefts, expofed to the view of a people 
whofe vanity inflamed by imagination magnified 
■ every thing, made them fancy that they faw an 
inexhauftible fource of riphes for ever flowing 
into their country. The enthufiafm fpread, and 

reached 
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bsached even to the throne. At the public audi- 
icnce the fovereigns gave to Columbus^ he was 
permitted to be covered^ and to fit as a grandee 
of Spaini He related his voyage to them. They 
loaded him with carcfles> commendations, and 
honours j and foon after he reimbarked with 
feventeen fail, to make new difcoveries, and to 
cftablilh colonics^ 

] Om his arrival at San Domingo with fifteen 
hundred. men, foldicrs, artificers, and miffion- 
^ries; with provifibns for their fubfiftences with 
the feeds of all the plants that were thought like- 
ly to thrive in this hot and damp climate i and 
with the dortieftic ahirnals of the old hertiifpherci 
of which there was riot, one/ in the new on^, Co- 
lumbus found nothing but ruins and carcafes 
upon the fpot where he had left fortifications and 
Spaniards, Thefe plunderers had occafioned their 
own deftruftion by their haughty, licentiousj and 
tyrannical behaviour j and he had the addrefs to 
perfuade thofe who had Icfs moderation than him- 
felf, that it was good policy to poftpone their 
revenge to another time. A fort, honoured with 
the name of Ifabella, was conftrudled on the 
borders of the ocean ; and that of Saint Thomas 
was ere£ted on the mountains of Cibao, where the 
iflanders gathered from the torrents, the greateft 
part of the gold they ufcd for their ornaments^ 
and where the conquerors; intended to open, 
mines* 

While thefe works were carrying on, the pro-* 
vifions that had been brought from Europe had 
been either confumedorwercfpoilt. The colony had 

S 2 i not 
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■ 9^ * not received frefti onca enough to fupply the dc- 
v*v-*^ ficicncy j and foldiers, or Tailors^ had neither had 
any leiibre, knowlege, or inclination enough to 
produce frcfli articles of fubfiftence. It became 
iieceflarf to have recourfe to the natives of the 
country^ who cultivating but little, were unable 
to fublift ftrangcrs, who, though they were the 
moft moderate perfons of the old hemifphere, 
yet confumed each of them as much as would 
have been fufficient for feveral Indians. Thefe 
unfortunate people gave up all they had, and (till 
more was required. Thefe continual exactions 
produced an alteration in their charafter, which 
was naturally timid ^ and all the Caciques, ex-* 
cept Guacanahari, who had iirft received the 
Spaniards in his dominions, refcJved to unite 
their fotces, in order to break a yoke which was 
becoming every day more intolerable. 

foTmUted Columbus deflfted from purfuing his difco- 
by the COO; verieS) in order to prevent, or put a Hop to this 
sinDomin. uncxptAed danger. Although two- thirds of his 
!ffcai. ^" 'followers had been hurried to the grave by mifcry, 
by the climate, and by debauchery; although 
ficknefs prevented many of thofe who had efcaped 
thefe terrible fcourges from joining him; and al- 
though he could not mufter more than two hun- 
dred infantry and twenty horfe to face the enemy, 
yec this extraordinary man was not afraid of at-* 
tacking, in 1495, in the plains of Vega- Real, an 
army, which hiftorians in general have computed 
at one hundred thoufand men. The chief pre- 
caution taken was to fall upon thefe troops in the 
flight time. 

t The 
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The unhappy iflandcrs were conqtitrcd btfort • 9^^ * 
the adion began. They confidered the Spaniards 
as beings of a fuperior order. Their admiratianp 
refpedt, and fear, were increafed by the European 
aroiour ; and the fight of the cavalry in parcicuUr 
aftoniflied them beyond njeafure. Many of them 
were (innple enough to believe that the man and 
the horfe were the' fame animal^ or a kind of deity* 
Had their courage even been proof againft chefe 
impreffions of terror, they could have made but a 
faint reQftancc. The cannonading, the pikes, and 
a difcipline to which they were ftrangers, muft 
have eafily difperfed them. They fled on all 
(ides. To punifli them for their rebellion^ as it 
was called, every Indian above fourteen years of 
age, was fubjefted to a tribute in gold or in cot^ 
ton, according to the diftrift he lived in. 

This arrangement of matters, which required 
aOiduous labour, appeared the greateft of evils to 
a people who were not ufed to be employed^ 
The dcfire of getting rid of their oppreffors, be- 
came their only paffion. As they entertained no 
further hope of cheir being able to fend them 
away by force, the idea occurred to them, in 
1496, of expelling them by famine. In this view^ 
they fowed np more maize, they pulled up the 
cafTava roots that were already planted, and they 
themfelves took refuge among the moft barrea 
and fteep rocks* ' 

DESFERAxa refolutions arc feldom attended 
with fuccefs; accordi^igly, that which the Indians 
had taken proved extremely fatal to them. The 
gifts of rude and uncultivated nature were not 

S 3 fufficient 
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* %i^ * fufficicnt for their fupport, as they had incon- 
(iderately expe6ted they would be; and their 
afylum, however difficult of accefs, was not able 
to fcreen them fronn the purfuits of their inccnfed 
tyrants, who, during this total privation of local 
rcfources, accidentally received fonne provifions 
from the mother country. Their rage was car- 
ried to fuch a height, that they trained up dogs 
to hunt and devour tbefe unhappy men ; and it 
has even been faid, that fome of the Callilians 
had made a vow to maflacre twelve Indians every 
day in honour of the twelve Apoftles, Before 
this event, the ifland was reckoned to contain a 
inillion of inhabitants. A third part of this con- 
fiderable population perifhcd on this occafion, by 
fatigue, hunger, and the fword. 

Scarce had the remains of thefe unfortunate 
people, who had efcaped fo many difafters, return- 
ed to their habitations, where calamities of another 
Jcind were preparing for them, than divifions 
arofe among their pcrfecutors. The removal of 
the capital of the colony fronni the nOrth to the 
fouth, from Ifabella to San Domingo, might 
poffibly furnifli a pretence for fome complaints : 
but the diflentions had their chief origin in the 
paffions raifed to an uncommon degree of ferment- 
ation under a burning Iky, and riot fufficiently re- 
ftrained by an authority not properly eftablifhed. 
When the bufinefs was to dethrone fome cacique, 
to plunder fome diftrift, or to exterminate fome 
village, the commands of Columbus's brother, 
or of his reprefentative were readily obeyed • 
After the fharing of the booty, the fpirit of inde-- 

pendente 
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pendence became again the prevailing fpirit: ^ ^j^ ^ 
and their mutual jealoufies and animoficies were 
only attended to. The parties at length took up 
arms againft each other, and war was dpenly de- 
clared. 

'During the courfeof thefedivifions, the admi- 
ral was in Spain, where he had returned in order 
to aniwer the accufations that were inceflantly 
renewed againft him. The recital of all the great 
aftions he had performed, and the expofition of 
all the ufeful things he meant to carry into exe- 
cution, eafily regained him the confidence of Ifa- 
bella. Ferdinand himfelf began to be a little re- 
conciled to the idea of diftant voyages. The 
plan of a regular form of government was traced, 
which was firft to be tried at San Domingo, and 
afterwards adopted, with fuch alterations as expe- 
rience fhould have {hew*n to be neceffary, in the 
feveral fcttlements, which in procefs of time 
might be founded in the other hemisphere. Men, 
(killed in the working of the mines, were care- 
fully felefted; and the government took upon 
itfelf to pay and to maintain them for feveral 
years. 

The people thought differently from their fo- 
vereigns. Time, which brings on refledion when 
the firft tranfports of enthufiafm are pafled, had 
extinguiftied the defire originally fb ardent, of 
going to the New World. It's gold was no 
longer an objeft of temptation : on the contrary, 
the livid complexions of all thofe who returned 
home ; the fevcre and difgraceful diftempcrs with 
which moft of thenfi were afRiftedi 4:hc accounts 
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* ° p '^ of the unwholcfomencfs of the dlaiate, of the 
numbers who had loft their lives, and the hard- 
fhips they had undergone from the fcarcity of 
provifions i an unwillingnefs to be under the com- 
mand of a foreigner, the fcverity of whofe dif- 
cipline was generally cenfured; and, perhaps, the 
jealoufy that was entertained of his growing re*, 
putation ; all thefe reafons contributed to produce 
an infuperable prejudice againft San Donoingo in 
the fubjefts of the crown of Caftile, the only Spa- 
niards who, 'till the year 1593, were allowed to 
embark for that ifland. 

It was abfolutely neceffary, however, to pro- 
cure coloniftsj the admiral therefore propofed to 
have recourfe to the prifons, and, to refcue cri- 
minals from death and infamy, for the purpofe of 
aggrandizing their country, of which tkey were 
the refufe and the difgrac<* This projeft would 
have been attended with fewer inconveniences in 
fuch colonies a$» having gained a more folid efta- 
bliihment, might, by the force of their laws, have 
reftrained or correded licentious and profligate 
individuals i but infant ftates require founders of 
a different charafter from a fct of rogues. Ajpae- 
ric^ will, perhaps, never get rid of the remains of 
that alloy which debafed the firft colonies ti^^ 
were tranfporc^d thither from Europe 1 and Co^ 
himbus hinfifelf was foon convince4 o( %k^ i9\}^4i^ 
cious advice he had given* 

Hap ,this enterprifing feaman carried out with 
him men of thcfommcm ftamp* be nr^ight, during 
?hc voyage, have infpiped'thenx with hoi^ft print- 
piples ^t Ipaft^ if not with Iiigh nations <^ honour, 

Th^f? 
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Thcfe perfons on their arrival would have confti* * 9^^ ^ 
tuted a majority, and, by fetting the example of 
obedience, v/ould ncceffarily have brought Back 
to order, thofc who had deviated from it. Such 
a harmony would have been produftive of the 
moil falutary effeds, and have eilablilhed the co- 
lony on the molt folid foundation. The Indians 
would have been treated in a better man'ner, the 
mines worked to greater advantage, and the taxes 
naore eafily levied. The npother country, ani-^ 
mated by this fuccefs to greater exertions, might 
h^ve formed new fettlements, which would have 
augmented the glory, the wealth, and the power 
of Spain. Thefe important events, which might 
have been brought forward in a few years, were 
rendered abortive by this hafty idea, 

Ths malefadors who accompanied Columbus, 
in conjunction with the plunderers that infefted 
San Domingo, formed one of the mod unnatural 
kinds of foctety that had ever appeared upon the 
globe. Theic mutual coalition enabled them 
boldly to fet all authority at defiance i and the 
impolBbility of fubduing them, made it necefiary 
to have recourie to attempts to bring them over. . 
Several were tried in vain. At length, in 1499^ 
it was fuggefted, that to the lands which everf 
Spaniard received, a greater or lefs number of 
iflanders (hould be annexed, whofe time and la* 
bour was to be devoted to mAfters deftitutc of 
hiunanity and prudence. This aft of weaknefii 
rcftorcd apparent tranquillity to the colony, but 
without conciliating to the admiral the a6e<%K>n 
pf (hofe who profited by it. 'fhc complaints 
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* %t^ ^ made againft him were even more conftant, more 
©rgcnt, more general, and more attended lo than 
they had been before. 

This extraordinary man porchafed upon very 
hard terms the fame which his genius and in- 
dXrftry had procured him* His life exhibited a 
perpetual contraft of elev^ation and depreffion..* 
He was not only continually expofcd to the cabals> 
calumnies, and ingratitude of individuals; but 
was aUb obliged to fubmit to the caprices of a 
hiiughty and turbulent court, which by turns 
rewarded or puniflied, reduced him to the nccef- 
(ity of making the moft humiliating jufl:i(ications> 
and reftored him to it'^ confidence* 
* The prejudice, entertained by the Spanifh mi- 
niftry againft the author of the greateft difcovery 
ever nfwide, operated fo far, that an arbitrator was 
fent to the New World, to decide between Colum- 
bus and his foldiers. Bovadilla, the moft ambi* 
tious, felf-interefted> iinjuft> and violent man that 
bad yet gone over to America, arrived at San 
Domingo in 1 500 ; deprived the admiral of his 
property^ his honours, and his command, and: 
fent him to Europe in irons. The foverclgns were 
warned, by public indignation, that the world 
expeflted the immediate puniftimcnt of fo daring a 
crim^> and the reparation of fo great an outrage* 
In order to conciliate propriety with their prejy- 
dices^ Ferdinand and Ifabella recalled^ with real 
or feigned refentment, the agent; who had fo 
cruelly abufcd the power v/ith which they had in* 
trufted him : but they did not reftore to his poHii 
tfcc deplorable victim of his incomprehenfiblcs 

villany^ 
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yillany. Columbus, rather than languifli in in* * ^„p ^ 
dolcnce, or live in a ftate of humiliation, detcr- 
jmined to undertake a fourth voyage as an adven- 
turer, into regions which might almoft be faid to 
have been created by himfelf. After this effort, 
which neither the malice of mankind, nor the ca- 
price of the elements rendered ufelefs, he ended 
in 1506, at Valladolid, his brilliant career, which 
the recent death of ifabella had deprived him of 
every hope of it^s ever being fortunate. Al- 
though he was no more than fifty-nine years of 
ag^> yet his bodily flrength was .much weakened : 
but the faculties of his mind had not loft any of 
their energy. 

► Such was the end of this uncommon man, 
who, to the aftonifhment of Europe, added a 
fourth part to the earth, or rather half a world to 
this globe, which had been fo long defolate, and 
fo ITttle koow'n, It might reafonably have been 
expefted, that public gratitude would have given 
the name of this intrepid feaman to the new 
hemifphere, the firft difcovery .of which was owen 
to his cnterprizing genius. • This was the leaft 
homage of refpeft that could be paid to his me- 
mory; but either through envy, inattention, or 
the caprice of fortune even in the diftribution of 
fame, this honour was referved for Americus 
Vefpucius, a Florentine, who did nothing more 
than follow the footfteps of a man whofe name 
ought to ftand foremoft in the lift of great cha« 
rafters. Thus the very a?ra, which added Ame*- 
fica to the know'n world, was diftinguifhed by am 
inftance of injuftke, thap may be confidered as a 

fatal 
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■ %,® * f*^ prelude to thofc iccnes of violence of which 
this unhappy country was afterwards to be the 
theatre. 

His misfortunes had commenced with the dif* 
covery. Columbus^ notwithftaoding his huma« 
nicy and his talents, increafed them himfelf by 
fixing Americans upon the lands which he di(tri-» 
buted to his foldiers. This plan^ which he had 
purfued merely to remove the embarraflments to 
which he was expofed from an almoft inceiTanc 
fpirit o( rebellion, was continued and extended by 
Bovadilla, in the view of gaining the affedions of 
the Spaniards. Ovando, who fucceeded him, broke 
all thefe connexions, as he had been ordered to do. 
Reft was the firft enjoyment of thefe feeble beings, 
who had been condemned by force to labours, 
which were neither confident with the nature of 
their food, with their cdnftitucion, nor with their 
cuftoms* They then wandered about as chance 
direfted their fteps, or fat themfelvcs down and 
did nothing. The confcquence of this indolence 
was a famine, which was fatal both to them and 
their oppreflTors, It might have been poflTible to 
bring about fome fortunate alteration in circum* 
fiances with mildnefs, prudent regulations, and a 
great (hare of patience. But thefe flow and mode- 
rate meafures were not fui table to conquerors, who 
were eager to acquire, and earneft to enjoy. They 
dematided^ with a degree of warmth infeparable 
from a concern of importance^ that all the Indians 
(hould be diftribuced among them, in order to 
be employed in working of the mines, in the 
cultivation of corn, or in any other kind of labour^i 

of 
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of which they might be thought capable. R^K- ' \^ ^ 
gioh and political views were the two pretences 
made ufe of to palliate this dreadful fyftem. It 
was urged, that fo long as thefe favages were to- 
lerated in their fuperftitions, they would never 
embrace Chriftianity ; and would always be in, a 
difpofition to revolt, unlefs their difperfion (hould 
put it out of their power to make any attempt. 
The court, after feveral difcuffions, rcfolved to 
adopt an arrangement, fo contrary to every found 
principle. The whole ifland was divided into a. 
greater number of diftrids ; which the Spaniards 
obtained of grraier or Icfs extent. In proportion 
to their rank, interefl, or birth. The Indians, 
attached to theie precarious pofiTclisons, were (laves, 
whom the law was always bound to proted, 
chough it never did it effeftualiy either at San 
Domingo, or in the other parts of this newworld, 
where this horrid plan has fince been generality 
eftablilhcd- 

Some commotions were the immediate confe* 
quence of this arrangement : but they were put a 
ftop to by treachery or by the effufion of blood; 
When flavery was completely eftablilhed, the 
produce of the mines became more certain. At 
firft oife half belonged to the crown. This claim 
was afterwards reduced to one third, and at length 
limited to a fifth part. 

Thb tfcafures brought from San Domingo ex- 
cited the avarice even of thofe who would not 
venture to crofs the feas. The grandees, the fa- 
vourites, and thofe who had employments in the 
ftate, obtained fome of this property, which pro- 
cured 
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* VL^ ^ cured them riches without care, without difburfcr 
^ ' ■■» ' ^ ments, and without anxiety. They committed 
the care of them to agents who were Co make their 
own fortunes, while they increafed thofc of their 
principals. In lefs than fix years tinie, fixty 
tHoufand American families were reduced to four- 
teen thoufand j; and the continent and the adja- 
cent iflands were ranfacked for favages to fupply 
their place. 

They were indifcriminatcly chained together 
like beafts. Thofe who fank under their burdens^ 
were compelled to rife by fevere blows. No in- 
tercourfe pafled between the fexes except by 
ftealth. The men perifiied in the mines; and the 
yromen in the fields, which they cultivated with 
their weak hands. Their conftitutions, already 
exhauftcd with exceffive labour, were ftill further 
impaired by an unwholefomc and fcanty diet. Thd 
mothers expired with hunger and fatigue, preffing 
their dead or dying infants to their breafts, (hri-f 
veiled and contrafted for want of a proper fupply 
of milk. The fathers either poifoned themfelves^ 
pr hanged themfelves on thofe very trees on which 
they had juft before feen their, wives or. their 
children expire. The whole race became exfinft. 
Let me be allowed to paufe here for a moment. 
My eyes overflow with tears, and I can no longer 
difcern what I am writing. . 

▼«3«r? Before thefe fcenes of horror had completed 

tbe Spa. the ruin of the firft countries difcovered by the 
ii!lIi*iegeof Spaniards in the New World, fome adventurers 
iiciico. ^f jhat; nation, had formed fettlements of lefs im- 
portance at Jamaica, at Porto-Rico, and at Cuba^ 

Velafquez, 
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Velalijucz, who founded the laft of thefe, was 4e- * ^ ^ 
lirous that his colony, (hould ih^r:e» with that of 
San Domingo, the advantage pf making difco* 
veries on the continent 1 and be found cnoft of the 
perfons, whom an a£live ;and infatiabie avidity 
Iiad led iQto his iAand, very .weU difpofed ta 
fccond his views, A hundced and ten .pcrfons 
epibacked, on the tiighth of February 1517, on 
board three fmail vcflels at Saint JagOi failed 
weftward^ and landed fucceliively at Yucatan, and 
*at Campcachy, . They w«re, received as enemies 
upon both thefe coafts ; many of them periftjed 
in the contefts they were engaged in, and the reft 
regained, in the utmoft confulion, the port from 
whence they had fet out a. few months before with 
foch flattering expeftations* Their return was 
marked, by the death of Cordova, the conimander 
of the expedition, who expired of his wounds* 

'Till this po'iod, the new hemifphere had pre- 
iented nothing to the Spaniards but naked and 
wandering favages, without any occupation or 
form of government. This was the firft time they 
had feen a people dwelling . in houfes, clothed, 
formed into a nationaL body, and fufEciently ad- 
vanced in the arts to convert precious metals into 
vafes. 

This difcovery, while it excited apprehenfions 
of new dangers, prefented, at the fame time, thte 
alluring profpedt.of a rich booty; two hundred 
and forty Spaniards therefore went on board of 
four fliips fitted out by the chief of the fcolony 
^t his own cxpence. They began by verifying 
the reports brought by the preceding adventurers; 

they 
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• %P * ^^cy ^^^ continued their voyage as far as the 
river Panuco, and thought they perceived in all 
parts ftill more evident maiics of civilization. 
They often landed. Sometimes they were very 
warmly attacked>aiid Sometimes they were received 
with a degree of refpeft bordering upon adoration. 
They found one or two opportunities of exchang- 
ing fome trifles of the old hemifphere for the gold 
of the new one. The moft enterprizing of them 
were of opinion that a fetdement ihould be formed 
upon chefe beautiful regions i but their com- 
mander Gryalvai though adtive and intrepid, was not 
animated with the foulof a hero, and did not think 
bis forces fufficient for fo important aa under- 
taking. He returned to Cuba, v?here he gave anf 
account, more or lefs exaggerated^ of all he had 
fcen^ and of all he had been Mt to learn, con*- 
ceriuhg the empire of Mexico.' 

Thx coaqueft of this immeafc and opulent 
region was immediately refolved vtpon by Velas- 
quez ; but he took fome time ia deliberating ufH 
on the choice of the agent be meant to enn^Ioy^ 
on this occafion. . He was apprehmfive-of intruft*^ 
ing the bufinels to a man who (houid not have the 
qualities necefiiEury^ infure it's fucceis, or to one 
who ihould have too much ambition to give thcr 
honour of it to him. His confidants at length de«- 
termined his choice in favour of Fernando Cortex, 
the one of his lieutenants whom his talents moft 
fbongly indicated as the fitted: perfoii to execuce 
the projeft) but at the fame time the moft impro^ 
per to anfwer his perfbnal views. The adivicy, 
elevation of mind, and boldneis difplayed by the 

new 
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itew commander in preparing for an expieditioni • ^^^ * 
the difficulties of which he fofefees and wifhes to 
i'emore^ ai^alcen all the anxiety of a governor 
JsaturaUy too fufpicioas. He was bbferved to be 
employed^ .firft iti private^ and afterwards openly^ 
in fuggefting a plan foir the withdrawing of an ini«- 
portant coaiiiliflidnt ^hich he reproached himfelf 
With having ihconQderately giVen; Btit this re^ 
gret was tdo late; Before the arrangementsi con- 
trived to keep back the fleet) compofed of el'eveik 
imall teflels) Could be fettled, it had fet Tail on 
the ti^nth February 15199 with nibe hundred 
''ikilorsj five hundred and eight Ibldifersi fixtcetl 
horfe, thirteen mufquetsj thirty-two crofs-bowisj 
ft great number of fword^ and pikes^ foUr falcon^ 
iind ten field pieces; 

These pirtparativB fdr fnvafiohi ho#ev6r in-^ 
Sufficient they miy feem to be, had not eveii beeh 
furniihed by the crowii^ ^hich at j:hat time only 
lent it's hime to the new difoOvcHles and fettle<« 
iheotr. The plaiis of aggrandizement were form-- 
^d by private perfonsi who conduced theoi ac-^ 
cording to meafures either Well or ill concerted^ 
ftdd who caltied them mto execution at their own 
txpence; The third of gold> and the fpirit of 
diival^y Which ftill fubfiftedj were tHe two chief 
oiotives that excited the fei'Meiiti Thefe twa 
powerful ihcentiyeii hurried at once into the New 
World tnen of the higheft and of the loweft clafs ia 
ibcietyi robbers intent on nothing but plunder 1 
ind men of exalt^ minds^ who inrragined they 
werl^ fiurfuiilg the road to glory. This is th< 
reafon why the veftiges of thefe firft conquerors 
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* V? ^ ^^^^ marked by fo many crimes, and by fo mtaif 
< V -> extraordinary adions; why their cupidity was fo 
atrocious, and their bi:avery lb aftonifhing. 

CoRTEZ fecmed to be animated with the two 
pafllons of riches and of fame. In gqing to the 
place of his deftination, he attacked the Indians 
of Tabafco, beat their troops fevcral times, com- 
pelled them to fue for peace, received hom^tge 
^m them, and obliged them to give him provi- 
fions, fome pieces of cotton, and twenty womcn^ 
who were glad to follow him. This readinefs of 
their^s may be accounted for very naturally. 

In America the men were in general addicted 
to that (hameful kind of debauchery which (hocks 
nature, and perverts animal inftinft. This de- 
pravity has been attributed by fome to natural 
weaknefs, which, however, fhould rather feem to 
be contrary than incentive to it. It may rather 
be afcribed to the heat of the climate i the con- 
tempt the men have for the fofter fex $ the little 
pteafure that can be experienced in the arms of a 
woman haralTed with labour; the; inconftancy of 
taftci the caprice which incites us in every parti- 
' cular to enjoyments that are lead common; and 
infpires us with certain inordinate propenfities ^to 
voluptuoufnefs, more eafy to be conceived than 
explained with decency. Befides, thofe hunting 
parties, in which the men were frequently abfenc 
from the women for whole months, contributed 
alfo to familiarize men more with each other. This 
vice is therefore in thefe countries nothing more 
than the confequence of an univerfal and violent 
pafllon, which even in civilized nations tramples 
* . • • vpon 
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Upon honour, virtue, decency, probity, the ties of ^ 9^^ ^ 
tofifanguinity, and patriotic fenttment: befideSj 
that there are fome aftiohs to which civilized 
people have with reafoh attached moral ideas, 
that never have entered into the minds of favages* 

However this may be, the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans raifed new ideas in the American women. 
They threw themfclves without reluctance into 
the arms of thefe libidinous ftrangers, who had 
Inured themfelves to cruelty, arid whofe avari- 
cious hands were imbrued in blood. While the 
Unfortunate remains of thefe favage nations were 
endeavouring to feparate themfelves from the 
fword that purfued them by i m men fe t rafts df 
defefts, their women, who had been hitherto too 
much ftegleftcdj boldly trampling on the carcafes 
of their children and of their murdered hu/bands^ 
went to feek their deftroyers evert in their camp, 
in order to intice them to fharc the ardent tran- 
fports with which they Mrere devoured. This fu- 
rious attachment of the American women for the 
Spaniards, may be reckoned among the caufrs that 
Contributed to the conqueft of the New World. 
Thefe women ufually ferved them as guides, fre- 
quently procured them fubfiftence^ and fometimes 
betrayed Confpiracies to them. 

The moll celebrated of^ thefe women was named 
Marina. Though Ihe was the daughter of a to- 
lerably powerful cacique, fhe had been reduced, 
by fome fingular events, to a ftate of flavery 
among the MeJticans from her carlieft infancy. 
She had been brought, by frelh incidents, toTa- 
bafco before the arrival of the Spaniards. Struck 
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with her figure and her charms, they foon diftiflk 
guUhed her from the reft. Their general fuf'-^ 
rendered his he^rt to her> and at the £ime thne 
excited a warm pa(fion in her breaft.^ In the 
midft of amorous embraces (he readily learnt the 
Spanifh language. Cortez, on hi^part, foon dif<^ 
covered the intelligent mind and reiblute charaAer 
of his^ miftrefsf and not only made her his inter* 
preter, but alfo his advifer. All hiftorians agree 
that ihe a Aed a confiderable part in every enterprife 
againfl: Mexico*^ 

MoNT£ZUMA was fovercign of the ejnpirc- 
when the Spaniards landed there. The monarcb 
was ibon informed of the arrival of thcfe ftrangersw 
Throughout this vaft extent of kingdom couriers 
were placed at different diftancesy who ^edilf^ 
acquainted the coui:t with every thing that hapr 
pened in the moft diftant provtnces*^ Their dil^ 
patches were compofed of pieces ofcotton^ upoa 
which were delineated the feveral circumftances^ 
of the alEairs that required the attention of govern* 
ment^ The figures were intermixed with hiero^ 
glyphic charadtersyi which fuppUed what the aire 
of the painter had not been able to exprefs.- 

It wa^ to be expefted, that a prince who ha<^ 
been railed to the throne by his valour>!> who had 
extended i^is empire by conq^eft^i who wa^ in 
pofiefiioa of numerous and difciplined armiesy^ 
would eitherfend to attack>.op would have march* 
ed himfelf to difperfe,: a handful of adventurers^ 
who dared to infeft and plunder h!s - dominions. 
But this ftep was negle£led j and the Spaniards^^ 
who had always an irreHftible turn to the. marvel- 
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tetis, cndeavbtired to expUln^ by having retourfe * ^^p ^ 
to a miktacte/ a coadu£k iSb evidently oppofite to < ;^* ^ 
to thecharaftet of the monarchy and incompauble 
With his firaatton. The wnc^rs of thrs fuperfti- 
tious natroft ''have not (brupled to declare to the 
whole, unii^erfe; that a little before the difcbvcry 
of the New World, it had been foretold to the 
Mexicans, that an Invincible pebple frqn) the eaft 
would foon come among tbefn, who wouid^ in f 
memoraUe and terrible nnann^r, aveiyg^ the gods 
irritated by^heir rnfoft horrid crimes^ aodpartir 
cularly- that vic^ which is moft repugnant to na? 
twe. < Tllifii t &ta} predi^iofi alone, thef %^ ha^ 
fiiicinited the'underftanding of Montezuma. By 
cbis impdAurb^ chey imagined that they fixould 
gftin the < 'dduUe advantage of juftifying tfaeif 
tiiwpkUim^ and making Heaven anfwerable for ^ 
part of their cruelties* This abfisrd fable has for 
a long tinne obtained credit among ibmeperibna 
in bodi bcnsif^kberes, and the infatuation k npt To 
furprifing as might at iirft be imagined/ 'Thf 
itsafbns of it will be made evident by a few vet 
ileftions* 

Antiewt revolutions, the period of which i$ 
uncertain, have fubverted the earths and the 
foenlsc of aftronomy deoaohftrates the poffibility 
of thefe cataftrophes, (S( which the natural and 
moral hiflory of the world fumiflies us with a 
multitude of ificonteftible proofs. A great num* 
ber of comets are moving, in all dire&ions, round 
the ftin. The motions of their orbits, far from 
i;ieing invariable, are evidently changed* by the 
fSion cf the planets. Several of thefe bodies 
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' vi^ ^ ^^^^ pa0ed.ncar the earth, and may poffibly have 
ftfuck againll it. This event is not likely to 
happen in the courfe of one year, or even of one 
century; but the probalMlrty of it increa&s fo 
much from the number of the earth's revolutions, 
that it may almoft be sificrted, tt>at this planet 
has n9t always efcapcd the (hock of the different 
comets that have traverf^d it*s orbit. 

SucK^ a circumftanc^ myfi: have .occ^fioned in-* 
^prcOible ravages «po^ the furface «f the globe. 
The rotatory axis b^iog aHoi-ed, (he fea| would 
abaqdoa. their former pofitipn to precipitate them- 
felves towards the new equator ; the gf eaceft puct 
of the; aoHnals. would either be drowned by the 
d«:lugf , .or deftroy<:d by the viole^tt: ihock. givicn 
%o the ^arth by the comer; and whole ifp^iea 
muft.h9ve b^^n annibiUted : fuch are the difufteca 
which a comet muft have producedt 
? Inp£pbnp£nt of this general caufe of devafta- 
tion, . earthquakes, volcanoes, and a* variety of 
other unknow*n caufes, which aft on the internal 
parts qf the globe, as well as on it's furface, muft 
have changed the refpeftivc pofition of it's parts, 
und confequently tho, fttaatioh df the poles upon 
which it rotates. The waters of the fea, dif- 
placed by thefe changes, muft have quitted one 
tradt of land to occupy another, and muft hare 
caufed thofe inundations and fucceffive deluges 
-which have, in ail parts, left vifible marks of ruin 
• and devaftation, or lafting memorials of their fatal 
effedlsin the annals or traditions of mankind* 
' Xms perpetual ftruggle of one element with 
Hjiothfr } of the ^arth ingulphing the waters in her 
• ' ' intern^ 
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internal cavities ; and of the fea incroaching up- 
on, and fwallowing up, large traAs of land; this; 
eternal conteft fubfifting between two elements 
apparently incompatible, but in reality infeparable 
from each other, expofes the inhabitants of the 
globe to evident dangers, aind Alls them with ap- 
prehenfions concerning their fate. The lively 
recdleftion of pafl:, naturally infpires a dread of 
future changes. Hence the univerfal traditions 
concerning deluges in the earlier ages, and the 
expedation of the future conflagration of the 
world. The violent agitations which have been 
felt in every part of the globe, earthquakes occa- 
fioned by inundations, or vulcanoes produced by 
thofeconvulfions, excite and keep up terror in the 
mindsof men. This terror has been diffuftd, and 
received the fanSion of every fyftcm of fupcrfti- 
tion ; and it is obferved to operate moft ilrongly 
in countries, fuch as America, where the veftiges 
of thefe revolutions o£ the globe are mod re* 
markable and mod recent. 

Man, once poffeffed with fear, confiders a Angle 
calamity as the parent of a thoufand others. Earch 
and heaven fcem equally to confpire his ruin : he 
imagines that he views death both above and be« 
neaih him : he looks upon events, which acciden- 
tally happen at the fame juncture, as connedled 
in the nacure and order of things j and, as every 
tranfaction on this globe muil necefTarlly appear 
j^der the afpeft of fome conftellation, the (tars 
are accufed of having a (hare in every calamity, the 
caufe of which is unknow'n i and the human mind, 
which has ever been bewildered in it's inquiries 
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• ^^ ^ concerning the origin of evil, has bccft kd ^^ 
fuppofe, that certain fimilar fituations of th^ 
planets, however common, have an immediate 
and neceflary influence on all rerolutiona happen^ 
ing at the time« or foon after fucceeding. 

Fql,itical eventS) in particular, on account of 
their greater imporunce to mankind, have ever 
been confidered as more immediately depending 
on the motion of the ftars. Hence have arifen 
falie prediAions, and the terrors they have in- 
fpired; terrors which have always difturbed the 
earth, and of which ignorance is the cauie, 
at the fanie time that it regulates the degree of 
them. 

Though Montezuma, as well as many other 
pcrfons, might poffibly have been afFefted with 
this difeafe of the human mind, there is no cir- 
cumftance that can induce us to impute this pre^ 
vailing weaknefs to him. His political conduft, 
however, was not the wifer on this account* 
Since this prince had been upon the throne, he 
had no longer difplayed any of thofe talents that 
had placed him upon it- Sunk in a ftate of 
effeminacy and indolence, he defpifed his fubjefts, 
and opprefled his tributaries. His mind was fo 
debafed and corrupted, that even the arrival of 
the Spaniards could not rouze him into action. 
>He wafted in negociations the time he ftiould have 
employed in combat, and wiflied to fend away, 
l|Klcn with prcfehts, enenriies he ought to have 
deftroyed. Cortez, tp whom this fupinencfs was 
very convenient, omitted nothing that might con- 
tribute to encourage it, and Mways treated with 

hin> 
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him on tlic inoft friendly terms. He declared^ ^ P .9 ^ 
that {ie was ient mereiy with orders to bold a con- 
fcrcnce with the powerful emperor of Mexico, 04 
the part of the greateft monarchof the Eaft . When-* 
ever he was preffed to< reimbark, he always repre* 
iented, that no ambaffador had ever been dil^ 
nAffed without being admitted to an audience* 
At length the deputies, finding him inflexible^ 
were obliged, according to their inftruAions, to 
have recourfe to menaces, and fpoke in high 
terms of the opulence and ftrength of their coun« 
^4^ Cortez then, turning, to his foldiers, told 
them' t This is ixdfffy wkai we mjbed to meet witb^ 
great dangers and great wealth* He had then 
completed all his preparatives, and gained every^ 
information that was nece0ary. Hefolved there*- 
fore to conquer or to perifh, he fet fire to all hi» 
jSitps, and direiEted his march towards the capital 
of the empire. 

In his way he met with. the republic of TIaff 
ctla, which had ever been at enmity with the 
Mexicans, who wanted to make it fubjed to their 
empire. Cortez, not doubting but that they 
would favour his projeds, demanded permiflion 
to pafs through their country, and propofed an 
alliance. A pwple, who had prohibited them- 
felves from holding almoft any : kind of inter-* 
courfe with their neighbours, and whom this un*- 
ibciable principle had accuftomed to a general 
miftrufl:, could not be favourably inclined t<^ 
ftrangers, whofe ipapner was imperious, and who 
had fignalized their arrival by infults offered to 
the gods of the cpuntry. Accordingly they re**- 
' ' " ^ jcfted^ 
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* %rL ^ }^^^9 wichdut bcfiuiioji> tbe two prqiofals that 
were made to them. The iurpri&Dg accounts 
given of the Spaniards aftoniflied the inhabitants 
of Tlafcala, but did not diiinay them. They 
fought four or five batiks ^ in one of which the 
Spanish troops were broken. Cor^z was obliged 
to intrench himfelf s and the Indians^ who wanted 
ootbing but arn)s to. make them vidorious^ ru(hed 
to death upon his breastworks* 

ANOTREit circumftance, which contributed not 
a U&tle to the defeat of the Tlaicalans^ was a co*- 
cam point of honour^ diAaced by the feelings of 
connmon hunvinity, adopted by the Xjreeks at the 
fi^e of Troy, and by fome people among the 
Gauis; and eitabiifhed among ieveral nations* 
This was the dread and difgrace of fufierii^ the 
dead or the wounded to be carried ofF by the 
enemy. An attention to this.poinc occafiooed a 
continual confufion in their ranks^ and abated the 
vigour of their attacks. 

'. A roLtTicAL conftitution, which could not be 
expefted to have been found in the New World, 
had been eftabliihed in this region. The country' 
was divided into feveral dtftri^ftSy over which 
princes prefided with the title of Caciques. They 
led their fubje&s to war, levied taxes, and admi* 
Altered juftice: but it was nece0ary that their 
laws and edids fhould have the fati£tion of the 
ienate of Tlafcala, in which the fupreme autho* 
rity refided. This body was compofed of citizens, 
chofen out of each diftri£t by an aflembly of the 
people* 

Thb 
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The morals of the Tlafisakns were extremely * ^ p ^ 
rigid. Falfehood, filial ingracitudej and fodoiDy, 
were pumfhed wicb death. Theft, adultery, and 
drunkenneis . were abhorred : and . the perfons 
gtiilty o£ thefe crimes were baniflbed. . Polygamy 
was c<^ex0f ed . by Jaw^ . Tbeir xHmate led to it, 
^d (he gQvnnment encodraged it. 
: JMiLiTARY.. merit hcre^. as in all uncivilized 
Ibitesj or.fuch as afpiic 00 cenqueft, W4s in the 
l^tgheft eftimation. . In their ^warlike expeditions 
they carried in their. quivers two airows, on which 
.w<ce engraved the. figures o£ two of their amient 
hieroes. They began the • engagement by:*di£i» 
chargiogoae of thefe arraws, ' which it wasa|>oint 
of honour to rfjcoyer. - In> their towns they wo« 
tf drefs, which they laid aTide when they went to 
Js^attle. Thdy,were celebrated for fimplicity and 
iihcerity in their public treaties, and for th^- vene- 
ration they paid to old men. ^ 

Their country, though- uneven, of na jgreat 
extent, and otily modei'ately fertile, was ftill very 
populous, tolerably well cultivated, and the inha- 
i>itants- wefe happy. - .- 

Such were the people whom the Spaniards diC- 
idained to acknowlegc to be of the fame fpecies 
with themfelves. One of the qualities of the 
Tlafcalans, which excited their contempt the moft, 
was the love of liberty. They fancied that thefe 
people* had> no form of government, becaufe it 
Vas not veiled iri a Angle perfon ; no police, be- 
'caiife it differed from that of Madrid j no virtue*, 
|>ecaufe they were not of the fame religious 

perfuafionj 
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9 ^^ ^ pcrfuafion ; and no voderftaodbg, bccaufe cbcf 
u ■>>■—> did not adopt the facne opinion^.* ^ 

F^RHAPs^ no pcGf>le.haTe ever been fo firm)f 
attached to their national prejudices^ as the Spa« 
oiarda were at that thnej and as they fttll con« 
tinue to be. Bf theie prejudices all their fenti^ 
ments were didkated^ their judgments influenced^ 
luid their charaders formed. The. ftrong and 
ardent genius they derived fix>ai: nature^ ferved 
only to aflift theavin inventing ibphifms to^con* 
^- ftmt them in their errors. Never was the per^ 
vecfion of human reafbn maintained • in a nrx>re 
dogmatical, deternoincd^ 'Obftinate^ and.fubtiJe 
manner : nor was their atxacthitient to their cuf^ 
toms kfs ftrong than: to their prejudices* They 
thought no people in the world were iatelligentt 
enlightened, and viftuo^s, eixcept themfelves. 
.This national pride, carried tO:an excefs of iofa^ 
tuatioh beyond exaqiple, would have inclined 
them to confider A^^i)& in. the fame contemptuous 
)ight as they did Tlafcala. . Th(?y would hav^ 
treated the ChineCe as brutes, and have every 
where left marks of outrage, oppreffion, and de*» 
vaftation. 

. This haughty and imperious turn of mind did 

not, however, prevent the Spfiniards from making; 

an alliance with the Tlafcalans, who furnilhod 

them with fix thoufand troops to conduct their 

inarch, and affift them in their entcrprize. 

Tkc Spa- / With this rejnforcemcnt^ Cortez advanced tc>^ 

k!I5^"ifo!' warcis Mexico, through a fertile country, well 

ffe^^itc* 'watered, and covered with wwds, cultivated 

into the ficld5, villages, and gardens. The foil produced 

capiul of V . • *^ ** A 
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a variety of plants unknow*n in Europe. Birds • ^p * 
of the brighteft plumage^ and animals of a new cn— .■i^^i 
fpeciest appeared in great abundance* Nature J^cwiu^ 
dififered from herfclf only in afTuming a morjp ^J!u*^»i- 
agreeable and richer drefs. The temperature of ordinary 
the air, and the contmual, though tolerable heat, 
prefervcd the earth in a conftant verdure and fcr** 
tility. On the fame fpot were feen trees covered 
with bloffoms, and others with delicious fruits i « 
and the corn that was fowtstin one fieW was rea^fd / / C 
in another. ^^1} ' 

The Spaniards feemed to be infenfible to the 
beauties of fo new a fcenc* They faw that gold 
was the common ornament of the houfes and tem*^ 
pics 5 that the arms, furniture, and perfons, of 
the Mexicans, were adorned with the fame metaL 
This alone attrafted their notice^ like Mammon^ 
whom Milton defcribes as forgetting the'Divinity 
in Heaven iticlf, and having his eyes always fixed 
upon it^s golden porches. 

Montezuma's wavering difpofition, and, per*- 
haps, the fear of ftaining his former glory, pre- 
vented him from marching againfl: the Spaniards 
at their arrival, and from joining the Tlafcalansr^ , 

who had behaved with greater courage than he 
.had done; and, laflly, from attacking conqueroits 
wtoo were fatigued with their own vid:ories. He 
had contented himfelf with endeavouring to divert 
Cortez from his defign of vifiting his capital^ and 
reic^ved at iaft to introduce him into it himiblf. 
Thirty kings or princes were fubjed to his domi- 
nion, many of whon^ were able to bring a numo- 

reus 
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* %t^ * '**"* ^^'^7 '"^^ *''* ^^^''* ^* poffcflcd confidci'fc 
able richesi and his power was ablblute. It 
appears that his f^bjefts were intelligent and 
induftrious. They were alfo a wafiike people, and 
had high noti<>(ls o( honour. 

Had the emperor of Mexicb know'n how t6 
avail himfelf of thefe advantages, the fccpter could 
iiever have beert wrefted out of his hands. But 
this prince, forgetting what he owed to himfelf 
and to his ftationi did not fliew the lead fign of 
courage or ability. When he might have crufhed 
the Spaniards with his whole forccj notwithftand- 
ing their fuperiority in difcipline and arms, he 
rather chofc to have rccourfc to perfidy^ 

While he loaded them with prefents, careflcs, 
and every token of rcfpeft at Mexico, he gave 
orders to attack Vera-Cruz, a colony the Spa- 
niards had eftabli(hed upon the fpot where they 
landed, with a view of fccuring their retreat, and 
of being furnilhed with fupplies. Cortcz ac- 
quainted his companions with the news, and faid 
to them, ** It is abfolutely neceflary to furpriic 
*' thefe barbarians with fome extraordinary ex- 
«* ploit 5 I am refolved to feizc the emperor, and 
«* make myfelf matter of his perfon.'" This de- 
fign being approved, he inftantly marched with 
his officers to Montezuma's palace, and told him 
he muft either follow him, or die. The prince, 
whole pufiUanimity could only be equalled by the 
raflinefs of his enemies, refigned himfelf into tHeh: 
hands. He was obliged to confent to the punifh-' 
jnent of the generals, who had adted only m 

obedience 
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obedience to his orders; and completed bis dif- ■ ^^ ^• 
grace^ by fubaiitting to do homage Co the king 
ofSp^in. 

Iii the midft of thefe fucceflcs, intelligience w^ 
received, that Narvaez had juft arrived from 
Cuba with eight hundred infantry, fouricore 
cavalry, and twelve pieces of cannon, in order to 
take the command of the armyi and to punifh 
the refradory. Thefe forces had been fent hy 
Velafquez, who was difiatisfied that a feW adven«> 
turers, fent out .under his aufpices, fliould have 
negledled all intercourfe with him, declared 
themfelves independent of his authority, and 
fent deputies into Europe, to obtain the 
confirmation of thofe powers they had arro- 
gated to themfelves. Although Cortez had no 
more than two hundred and fifty men, he marched 
up to his rival, engaged, and rook him prifoner. 
He obliged the vanquifhed to lay down their 
arms, but afterwards reftored them, and propofed 
that they fhould follow him. He gained their 
affeftions by his confidence and magnanimity; 
and thefe foldiers inlified under his ftandard. He 
inftantly marched back with them to Mexico^ 
where he had' not been ^ble to leave more than, 
fifty Spaniards, who with the Tlafcalans dofeljf 
guarded the emperor. 

(iToMMOTiONS were excited among the nobility 
of Mexico, whofc indignation was raifcd at the 
captivity of their prince i and the indifcreet zeal 
of the Spaniards having prompted them to diflurb 
a public feftival, celebrated in honour of the del-, 
ties of the country, by deftroying their altars, and 

making 
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^ ^o K mzking a mafiacrc of the worfliippcn and pridbj 
the people had been provoked to take up arms. 

The Mexicans had a number of barbarotit 
fuperftitions I and their priefts were monfter^i 
who made the moft fcandalout abufe of that abo-» 
minable worlhip, which they had impofed upoa 
the credulity of the people. They acknowlegcd, 
like all other civilised nationsj a Supreme Beings 
and a future ftate of leewards and puniihments t 
but thefe fublime dodrines were difgraced by a 
mixture of abfurdities> which deftroyed their 
tfedibilityt 

The religious fyftem of the Mexicans taught 
khcm to expeA the final cataftrophe of the world 
at the cohcIuGon of every century i and that year 
Was diftinguiihed throughout the whole empire by 
every mark of grief and confternationi 

The Mexicans invoked inferior powers in the 
fame manner as other nations have invoked Genii) 
Camisi Manitous^ Angels^ and Fetiche^. The 
loweft of this dafs of deities had all their templesi 
imagesj fun&ions^ and diftind authority affigned 
them> together with the power of wdrking mi^ 
i-acles. 

The Mexicans had alfo their hdly Water to ^ 

i^rinkle the people i and the i^mperor draiik of it; 
Pilgrimagesi proceOionsj and donations to thii 
priefts Wiere eftecmed a6ts of piety : and they wferii 
ho ftrangers to expiations^ pcnancesj mortifica- 
tions, and Jibftinencie. They had fotiie ftiperfti^ 
tious obfcrvanccs peculiar to themfelvcs; A 
iliivewas annually chofcn, and fhut up in AS 
temple ; to him thfey paid adoratiooi offered in* 

cenft 
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trcnfr invoked* him ai' a deity, and conichided * ^^^ * 
khe fcerie by putting him to' death- with grciit fo«- 
lemnity. 

Another pi^ce of ftipeirftitioh^ of Which no 
traces araito be found in any other country, was 
this: on certain days th& prieft made a ftatue of 
pafte,, which they fcnl to the oven' to be baked j 
tftey then placed it upon aft alt air, where it became 
a di vim ty. Upon thii day innuiTnerabJe- crowds 
6f people flocked to the temple. The priefts cut 
thrftitufc in pieces^' and drftribiitcd a portion of 
if to all the perfons in the affembly^ who ate if> 
imd thooghc they were fanftiftcd by fwaitowing 
their Godi 

It was cferf4in1y niorfc eligible t6 eat Gods than 
men : ^nd yfet' the M<ikicans facrificed th^if pri- 
fdners of Wat* in thfe temple of the g6d of battleii 
Th't priefts, it is falidi afterwards ate them, and 
Tint portion* td thfe etoperor, attd the principal 
lords of thfe reaflm* When peace had lafted fome 
timt, the priefts ' took care to have it infinuated 
t& the tattpcfot; that the Gods were hungry; and 
War was commenced yfkh no other view than to 
tmke prifoncrsi 

Such a'fyftem t)f rriigion^ wasj in every vieWj 
wlious irid terrible J and all it*s cefiemonies w^re 
bf a difrrid and fangtiiuary caft. It kept mankind 
J>6rpetuaHy' in aWe^ was calculated to nhafce a 
people cfuef, aiid to give the priefts- an trnlimited 
authority. 

These b^rbatoiiS' abfut-ditfeSi though thc^y 
tnight jiiftly excite the deteftaitioh of thfe* Spa- 
niards,' c<yold h6t juftify their attempts to Tupprefs 
• Vol* III. U them 
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■ ^i^ * them by the greateft cruelties. They could ncft 
juftify them in attacking and murdering a people 
aflTembled in the principal temple of the capital; 
or in aflaflinating the nobles in order to feize 
upon their poficiHons. 

On his return to Mexico^ Cortez found the 
Spaniards befieged on the fpot, where he had left 
them. It was a fpace of fufficient extent to con- 
tain the Spaniards and their allies^ and furrounded 
with a thick wall, upon which were placed towers 
at different diftances. The artillery had been 
difpofcd in the beft manner poflibles and thefer^- 
vice had been always executed with as much re- 
gularity and vigilance as in a befieged place^ or 
in the moft expofed camp. The general was not 
able to make his way into this kind of fortrefs, 
till after he had encountered many difficulties 5 
and when he had at length got into it, the dan* 
gers Hill continued. Such was the obftinate fury 
of the natives of the country, that they expofed 
themfelves to the rifque of penetrating through 
the embrafures of the cannon, into the afylum 
which they wi(hed to force« 

In order to relieve themfelves from fo def* 
perate a (ituation, the Spaniards had recourfe to 
Tallies; which were fuccefsful, without being 
decifive. The Mexicans gave proofs of ^traor- 
dinary courage. They cheerfully devoted them- 
felves to certain death. Naked and ilUarmed, 
they were fcen to throw themfelves into the ranks 
of the Spaniards, with a view of making their 
arms ufelefs, or wrelling them out of their hands. 
They were all ready to pcrifli, in order to refcuc 

their 
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their .country from . the yoke of thefe foreign ^ ^y^^' 
ufurpers* 

Th£ moft bloody engagement was' fought upon 
an eminence which the Americans had feized, 
and from whence they overwhehiied all that, pre- 
fented themfelves with ihowers of arrows, more. 
or lefs deftruftive. The party charged with dif- 
lodging them^ was three times repulfed. Cortez 
was irritated by this refiftance, and though much 
wounded, refolved to take the attack upon him-^ 
felf. Scarce had he got pofleflion of this import- 
ant poft, than two young Mexicans threw down 
their arras, and came over to him as deferters. 
Placing one knee on the ground in a fuppliant 
pofture> they fprang upon him. with extreme 
quicknefs, and feized him, in hopes of making 
him perifh by dragging him away along with 
them* Cortezj either by his ftrength or dexte- 
rity, difengaged himfelf from them ; and the two 
Mexicans died the viftims of this noh\6 but fruit* 
lefs enterprize. 

TriiSi and many other exploits, which fliewed 
equal courage, made the Spaniards defirous of 
coming to terms of accommodation,. ^ At length 
Montezuma, ftill a prifoner, confented to become 
the inftrument of his people's flavery ; and, in all 
the pomp.of the throne, he made his appearance 
upon the wall, to perfuade his fubjefts to difcon* 
tinue hoftilities» Their refentment convinced 
him that his reign was at an end^ and he Was 
mortally wounded by the fhower of arrows they 
difcharged at him. 

U a Tkis 
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• ^j^ ^ This tragical event wis .foMowfd by a iMwr 
arrangement of things. The Mexicans at kngth. 
perceived, that their plaa of defeace> and their 
plan of attack were equally defeAlve ;. aod re-« 
folved to do nothing Fnore than inccucept the pro« 
vifions, and reduce by famine an dnen^y^ wboor 
tbc fuperiority of their dnficipline and of tkciir 
arms, rendered invincible. Cortex bo fopnct 
perceived this change of as^aifives, dian ha 
thought of fccuwng a retreat omong ^hc TlaP 
calans. 

The execution^ of this proJ€<^ reqwircd grear 
difpat<:h,, impenetrable fecrecy, and weH-co»- 
certed meafur^s. The march wa« begun in the 
middle of the night :: the- army was Glently filing 
©ff along a bank^ wh-en the rear-giiard was atr- 
tacked by a numerous body,, and the flanks by 
canoes diftributed on each fide 'of the eaufeway^ 
If the Mexicans, who had a greater number of 
troops than they could bring into aftion, had 
taken the precaution to place fome at the extre- 
mity of t^c bridges which they had prudently 
broken, all the Spaniards,, and their allies, would 
have perilhed in this bloody engagenaent, Fbf- 
tunately for them,, the enemy knew not how to^ 
avail himfelf of all his advantages; and they at 
length reached the borders of the kke,. after 
having undergone a variety of incredible dangers 
and fatigues. The confufion they were in ftill 
expofed them to a total defeat, when they weBC 
relieved from this danger by a frelfa error of thfi 
enemy.. •' 

No* 
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Ko fooAef bad tkt hnoming dav^n difeov^red * ^^ ^ 
to tlie MdxieaFis the field of battle, of which chefy 
^ere moftel-s, thia thiy perceived among the flain, 
a Ibfi anfd two daugktei:s of Motitezuma> whom the 
-Spaftiardfi wcrt carrying ofF with fome other pri^ 
ibijers* Thk ftghtchilkd tbem with teorror. The 
idea of Kaving iftafiacxed the childreo, after having 
ifacrificed the father^ was too violent for men^ 
<Afeebled and ^enervated tiy a habit of blind obe- 
dience^ to be able to bear* They were afraid of 
^ddin^ inf)picty to rejgicidei aiid employed in idle 
futteral rites the time they owed to the preferva^ 
Xioa of 4-heir cotfntiy • 

D4niiN<3 this interval, the beaten army, which 
had loft it*s artillery, annmunition, and baggages, 
with five or fix hundred Spaniards, and two thou- 
fand Tlafcalans, and wiiich had fcarce a foldier 
cemp^ining that was not wounded, was refumin^ 
it's march. The enemy foon purfued, haraffed^ 
la^d at lei^th fuiroOfided it in the valley of 
Otumba. The canjoonade, and the firing of the 
fmail arms, tfefc pikes and fwords, did not pre- 
vent the Indians!, all n?aked as ihey were, from 
advancing and charging their enemies with great 
fwry. Courage was juft upon the point of yield- 
ing to numbers, when Cortez himfelf determined 
tfee fortune of the day. He had been informed, 
that in this part of the New World the fate of the 
battle depended upon the royal ftandard. Thelc. 
eolouts, the forfti of which was renwrkable, and 
i;^hieh were nt^tt brought into the field but on 
*he nd'oft ittiptSttnAt occafions, were at no great 
dift^ncc from hifn. He immediately rufiicd for- 

U J ' ward. 
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B <^o K ward, with the bravcft of his companions, to take 
^■^■^■^ them from the enemy. One of them feizcd and 
carried them into the Spanifh ranks. The Mexi- 
cans immediately loft all courage; and throwing 
down their arms, betook themfelves to flight* 
Cortez purfued his march, and arrived in die 
country of Tlafcala without oppofition. 

The Sci. CoRTEz did not reljnquifli either the defign or 

pi*y '.ncf the hopes of fubduing the empire of Mexico j but 
Ty^Tilz ^'^ adopted a new plan, and propofed to make one 
r\ xicr..na p3,.£ Qf fi^g inhabitants aflift him in the redwftion 
fui. of the other. ' The form of the Mexican govern- 

ment, the difpofuion of the people, and thefitua**' 
tion of the city, favoured his projcft,.and facili- 
tated the execution of it. 

The empire was eleftive, and certain princes 
or caciques were the eleftors. They ufually chofe 
one of their own body. He was obliged to take 
an oath, that, fo long as he filled the throne, the 
rains fhould fall in due feafon, the rivers caufeno 
inunditions, the fields be exempt fronn fterilityi 
and that mankind (hould not be deftroyed by the 
malignant effcfts of a contagious air. This cuf- 
tom may have had fome reference to a theocrati- 
cal government, the traces of which are (till to 
be found aimed among all the nations in the 
world. It might likewifr probably be the inten- 
tion of this whimfical oath, to intimate to the 
new fjvcreign, that, as the miisfortunes of a ftate 
almofl: always arjfe from wrong meafures of ad- 
minifl ration, his govtrnment p»!jght to be con- 
duced with fuch moderation and wifdom, that 
public calamities might never be confidered as the 
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confequences of his imprudence, or as th^ juft: ^^yj^^ 
puniihment of his licencioufnefs. According cq 
tbc adnfiirable tenor of their laws, ipcrit»was the 
only titl^ toth^ crown ; but fuperftition had given 
tbepriefts a confiderabl^ infiuence in their elecr 
tions, Otk^ h4^; acceffion to the throne^ the em- 
peror was obliged to make war, and to offer the , 
prifoners,to the gods. This prince, though elec- 
tive, ha<^ an abfolu^e authority, as there were no 
written laws ; and he was atliberty to make wh^t . 
iterations he chofe in the old cuftoms. Alnioft, 
'all tb^ for^. of juftice^ zt\d ceremonies of the 
cpurt) ^ had . the fandion of religion. The fome 
crimes- that ^repuniihed in all other places wprc 
ppunifhabk by the laws ; but the criminals were 
qften faved by the interpofition of the prieftjs. 
There were ^wo laws which had a tendency tQ 
dp^r^y the innocent, and to make the Mexicans 
bend under the double yoke of tyranny and Juper- 
fiitiop. By thefe laws, perfons offending againll 
the fanftity of religion, or the majcfty pf th^ 
prince^ were cqndemned to death, |t is eafy to 
difcern how much laws of fo little precifidn migh^ 
afford opportunities of gratifying private revenge^ 
qr of promoting the ipterefted views of prie(ls and 
courtiers. 

The fteps by which privatp men obtained the 
rank of nobility, and the nobility rofc to pofts of 
honour, were bravery, piety, and perfeverartce. 
In the tenipies a morp painful noviciate w^$ pre- 
fcribed than it) the grmy j and the nobles, who 
had undergone fuch hardftiips to obtain their dif- 
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iu\d(\otis, fubmitted to the mcaoeft empH^m^Mft 
in the palace of the emperors, 

A MONO the great numbers of TafTab m Meoiko^ 

Cortez concluded there might be feme who would 
be ready to (hake off the yoke, and join the 
Spaniards. He had remarked that rfiie Mtxi*. 
cans were holden in great deceftaeion fey the petty 
itates that were fubjei^ to the empire^ and •that 
the emperors exercifed their authority WHfh «9r- 
treme feverity. He had Hkewifc oWerved*, that 
the provinces in general difliked the rdigioaor 
the xnetropolis, and that even in MeJtko the iMf- 
\)i\ity and perfons of fortune, whofe icrterccwffi^ 
with fociety had abated the force of their preju-- 
dices, and foftened therr popular manners, had 
loft their attachment to this mode of reKgioni 
and that many of the nobility were ^Ifgqfted 
at the low fcrviccs exafted of them by thekf 
mafters. 

After Cortez had been filently defibenithig' 
upon his great projefts, and bringing them to 
maturity, during fi3^ months, he marched out 
of his retreat;^' attended by five hundred and 
ninety Spaniards, ten thoufand Tlafcalans, and 
ibme other Indians, bringing alcmg with thertt 
forty horfes, and eight or nine field-pieces. Hr» 
march towards the center of the Mexican demi- J 

nions was eafy and rapid.- The petty natioM^' 
which mright have retarded op embarrafldd ifj| 
were ail eafily fdbdued, or volumar ily fuf rand^red 
themfelves to him. Many of the diftri^s irt ihe 
neighbourhood of the capital of the empire, iwew^ 

' • • • " %Vo, 
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otfe imecd io yieki to hbni car fwlwwicted of chem- ^ '^^^ ^ 
fclves. 

Strcca^ssEs csJxnsbted to tj%(ynr(lt even ^fSie 
moft prelum pcaons, ought xiatinra^tf co hs^ 
attacJied 'tvt^tf indtvidual to eke iivcrepjd isKod 
pMfeicnc MTommsuuiav whofe work they, werei^ 
bot thns WKs not «be ca^. Among hit Sp^Uh; 
ti:oopsj tha-^ ^aetie nthtr % condderable nrumb^ifr 
\rfir fcad kept up «(K> livdy !^ rccoUc6tio» ^ dte 
dangcars whicb> ihty bad efcaped wicJi fo firnoeht 
difficulty $ and M^ha were bceotfx tramrs^ frmtf 
tKe di'ead of thof^ they had fliU to emrouAter^ Thef 
agf eed Miiemg ^ikcmQA^e^ to aflailioate their geM* 
r^^ and to give the commafld to a period who^ 
would abanddn^ projeAs which s^peared to them 
extravagant } a»d would take pfudertt meafdre# 
for their prefervaiiofi* The treafon was juft upoa 
the poiut of being carried into execution, Vrhea 
mnorfe mdueed one of the cofifpirators to throw- 
himfelf it the feet of Cortez. Immediately thii^ 
bold man J the refources of whofe genius werc^ 
more and more unfolded by unexpe(^ed events, 
caufed Villafagna, the principal agent in this dark 
plot, to be arrefted, tried, and fentenced, but not. 
^tiU lie had extorted from him an accurate lift of 
his accomplices* The bofinefs was to diffipate 
the ahxieiy which fuch a difcovery might ocea^ 
fion. This was efTe&eds by gifving out that the 
villaia had toiiv a paper, which contained, no 
doubt, either the plan of the conipiracy, or the 
names of the. confpirators f and that he had car<« 
ficd bi& fecret .wkh him. to the grave, notwith- 

(tanding 
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ilstndiDg the fevcnty of the torment; employed to 
extort it from him. 

. In the mean wHik, the general, in order not to 
giviC htst troops time to reHedi too -macb upoo 
lyhftt had happened, haftened to the attack. t^- 
l^xico, the grand object pf his ambition, ^hkI: 
iftc ultimate end of the, hopes of the army: thC: 
]^qjeA was attended with gfcat difBcuIty* . 

Mountains, whijch for the moft part were a* 
l^ufand feet high, furrounded a plain of about 
ft>rty leagues. The greater part of this immenfo' 
j^aee, was occupied by lakes which communicated 
with each other. At the northern extremity of the- 
greateftof thefe, ih the midftofafewfrnall iftands,' 
had been built the mofl: confiderabJe city tha^ 
exifted in the New World, before the Europeans 
had difeovcred it. Three caufeways, of different 
lengths^ but all of them broad, and conftrufted 
with folidity, led up to it. The inhabitants of 
the fhores, too diftant from thefe great roadsj oame 
up to them in their canoes. 
t CoRTEZ made himfclf matter of the navigation, 
by means of fome fmall veffels, the materials of 
which had been prepared at Tlafcala ; and he or- 
dered the dykes to be attacked by Sandoval,* by 
Alvarado, and by Olid, to each of whom he- 
diftributed an equal number of guns, of Spanifti 
troops, *and of Indian auxUiaries. 

Every thing had been difpofed for a long time 

to make an obftinate refiftance. The means oP* 

defence had been prepared by Quetlavaca, who 

had fiicceedcd his brother Montezuma 5 but whcf 

•. . had 
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had perifhed of the finallpox, brought iato tbefe ^ ^^ * 
regions by a flave belonging to .Narvacs; :and 
ivhen the fiege began, the reins* t}f the empire 
were guided by Guatimofm. ' - , [ 

' The adfeions of this young prince were all 
hemic, and all prudent. : The fire of his lookj 
the elevation of his difcourfe, and the brillidne]^ 
of his courage, made every impreflion he w'ilhe4 
upopt.his people. He difputed the ground foot 
by foot^ and never abandoned a fingle inch of It) 
till it was ftrewcdwith the carcaflesof his foldrcrs; 
and ftained with the blood of his enemies. Fifty 
thoufand men, who had haftened from all parts 
of the empire to defc;id their maftcr, and their 
gpds, had perilbed by the fword or by firej 
famine pccafioned daily inexpreffible ravages j tq 
thefc numerous calamities contagious difeafes had 
been added, and yet, all thefe cir.cumftances had 
jiot, bceh capable of (baking the^firmnefs of hi* 
foul, even for one fmglc inftant. The be.G^gers^ 
aft.cr a number of deftrudtive battles, and heavy 
jloiTes, had at length reached the center of the 
place, which, however, he did not. yet think of 
giving up. He was at laft prevailed upon to 
guit thefe rqins, which could no longer be de- 
fended,, in order to repair to the provinces, and 
.to carry on the war there. In the view of 
facilitating this retreat, fome overtures of peace 
were made to Cortez : but this noble artifice had 
not the fuccefs that it deferved i and the canoe, in 
which this generous and unfortunate monarch had 
embarked, was taken by a brigantine. An offi- 
cer of the Spanilh revenue, fufpefting that he had 

treafures 
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' %u ^ t^c^ufcs coiiceakd^ ordered kirfn to be extended 
c.i>*y^-» upon red-hot c<iak, to cxcolt a conieffion. Hit 
feivourite, wIm underwent die iktnte torctrre^ com^ 
plaining to him of hr» iuffcriiigs, dze ctn peft »r 
faid, Am I ufon a itd pf rojes? An exprelfioa 
o^ual to afiy of thofe which k^Gstyty has recorded 
as worthy die admiration of nfoatikiftdl an tx* 
preffion which the Mexicans wottld repeat to their 
t^hildrcn^ if 'ever the period fboinld arrite, in 
which the Spahiards fhall tKpiaoe the cnseltkt 
they have otercifed, and that race of dcftroytrl 
A all be pliuigrd into the iea> or nirowncd ji» x\Mi 
own blood. ThcA pe4>pl€ mighty perhaps> llfive 
preferved the a^oiu of thehr martyrs, and xht 
hiftdry of their pstrfeci^ions. ' In thefe it will b* 
recorded, that Goatimozin was dragged haif dead 
fo>m the flames, a^d.diat three fears after ht 
was publicly hanged, under pretence of hii 
having cotifpired ag^inft his tytMia and exec^o^ 
ti^n<ers« 

ide> we trc AfTER tefi wtfks of a brific and regular attack, 

MexkT b^- with the afliftanct of fixty or a hundred thoufand 

mZ^ T Indian allies j and by the ruptriority of their dif- 

^**»"' cipline, thcit arms, and their (hrpping, the Spa-. 

ftiards at length made themfdves matters oF 

Mexico ; and if wt may credit th€ accounts they 

give, it v^as A magnificent city. There werfe 

thirty thoufand houfes, ^ immehfe number of 

Inhabitants, and fome fuperb edifices within it^ 

ivalh. The forercign*s palace, built of marble 

and jafpar, ^as t)f prodigious extent. It wa* 

ornamented with baths> ftatues, and fbuntaihsj 

and was full of ^itamti, which, though madt 

only 
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tnly of feathersj were finqly coloured, brilliant, 
and i»at»ral« Moft of xhe gBeac, as well as the 
emperor, had menageries filled wUk ^i the anU 
mfrls <^ the New Coamne4it. 'iTheir gardens 
wer&fpread wioh planets of every ipecies. Every 
prodti<9iioa of she foil and dimajte chat was fcarce 
and bfilliant, was an objeifb of l\p^xury tp an opu<- 
lent nadon^ where nature was beautiful and the 
arts k^perfeft. The teir^ple^ were numeiibus> 
and, in general, magnificent^ but they were 
ftained with blood, and lined with the heada 
of t&e unj^appy yidims that ha^ been^ facrU 
fited in ^em. 

Q^z of t»he gFeateft beauties of this daaaling 
citfy was a fi^uare) vichich wa& ufiitatly flHed witk 
» hundred thoufand pef fons, ov^erfpfiead wi&h teni» 
and ihops, v^re- the n[>erch^t6 difplayed a}( the 
rkhes of the coijntFy, and aH the woi?k^ of induf* 
try wrought by the Mexicans. Bi^ds of atl 
colours, briHiant fhells^. a profofion of flowerai^' 
and various pieces of workmanihip in gold and 
enameli gare thefe markets a more bea»tifiil an<i 
^kndid appearance to the eye, than it is poffible 
to meet with in the richeft fairs of Europe. 

One hundred thoufand canoes were conftantly 
paffing and repaffing between the. city and the 
borders of the lakes i which were ornamented 
with fifty cities, and with a multitude of town^ 
and villages. 

The reft of the empire, as far as the refpeftivc 
feuations would allow, pr^feqtcd the fame &ec- 
tajcle : but with the difFerence that is always ob- 
Icrved between the capital and the provinces. 

Thi^ 
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This nation, the antiquity of which was not vfcry 
remote, which had no communication with cri- 
lightened people, which knew not the ufe of iron, 
and had not the advantage of writing, which wa» 
ignorant of thofc arts by which we have the ad-* 
vantage of being acquainted with others, and of 
pradifing them, and which was fituated in a 
<:limat£ where the faculties of man are xiot called 
forth by want, this nation, we are told, had 
rifcn to this degree of eminence by it's genius 
alone. 

This is a pompous defcription, given in an 
inftant of vanity by a conqueror, naturally ad- 
di(5led to exaggeration, or deceived by the great 
iuperiority which a well-regulated (late had over 
the favage regions that had yet been laid wade 
in the New Hemifpherej and the falfity of it • 
may eafily be made evident to every man's capa- 
city. It is not, however, merely by contrafting 
the prefent ftate of Mexico with that in which it'$ 
conquerors pretend to have found it, that this caa 
be efFefted. The deplorable efFefts of a deftruc* 
•tive tyranny, and of a long ferics of oppreffion 
are fufficiently know'n. But let us call to mind 
the ravages- which the barbarians, ifluing from 
the North,* formerly committed among the 
Gauls and in Italy. When this torrent had paffed 
away, did there not remain upon the earth great 
monuments which attefted, and do ftill atteft, the. 
power of the people that had been fubdued ? 
And does the region we are now confiderin^ 
prefent us with fuch magnificent ruins ? We 
muft therefore take it for granted, that the public 

and 
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Afid private edifices, fo pompoufly defcrlbcd, * ^^J^ '^ 
were nothing more than iri^egular maffes of ftonc 
hc^apcd upon one another; that the celebrated 
Mexico was nothing more than a little town> 
compofedof a multitude of ruftic huts, irregu- 
larly difpcrfed over a large fpace of ground j and 
chat the other places, the grandeur and beaiaty of 
which, it has been cuftomary to extoU, were ftill 
inferior to this firft of the cities. • 

The labours of men have always teen proper* 
tioned to their ftrength, and to the inftrument^ 
they have made ufe of. Without the fcienfcfe o£ 
mechanics, and the inrention of it's machines^ 
there can be no great monuments exifting; 
Without a quadrant or a telefcope, there can be 
no great progrefs made in aftronomy, no prcci^ 
{ion in obfervations. Without iron, there can 
be no hammer5, no pincers, no'anvils, no fotgesi 
no faws, no axes, no hatchets, no work in metal 
that can defervc to be looked at; no malbnry, nd 
carpenter's or joiner's work, no architefture, no 
engraving, no fculpture. With all thefe helps, 
what time does it not take our workmen, to fepa'-^ 
rate from the quarry, raife and carry away a 
block of ftone ? What time to cut into a fquare ? 
And how could this be effefted without the re*. 
fourees wc have ? The favage would have been a 
man of great underftanding, who upon feeingi 
for the firft time, one of our large buildings; 
would have admired it, not as the Work of our 
flrcngth and induftry, but as an extraordinary 
phoenomenon of nature, which of herfcif fhould 
have raifcd thofc columns, bored thofe windows^ 
I fixed 
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• vj^ * ^*^^ thbre csmablawres, anrf prcpaarcjd fo wofti-' 
d^jful a retreat; It would havie been to him the 
moft beautiful cavern that, the ntoimcains would 
fenve-evcr. prcfcmcd to his view. 

Lrr us ftrip Mexico of all that has been bc»- 
fttiwed upon it bf fabulous accounts^ and we fliall 
find that this country^ though far fiiperior to the 
f^vage regions which the Spaniards had yet dif* 
covered in the New World, was ftill nothing ill 
CQmparifoA of the civilized nations of the old 
CQotinent* 

The empire was fubje(Sl to a dcfpdtifm as cruef 
as it was ill-rconccrted. Fear, the gi eat fpring of 
arbitrary governments, was fubftituted to nFK>ra«- 
lity and principles* The chief of the ftatfc was 
gradually become a kind of dlviDicyi which the 
riiofl: prcfumptuous did not dare to look Up to 9 
and of whofe actions the moft imprudent would 
not have veewred to form a judgment. We 
may readily coacieivc in what manner citizens 
purchafe every day, hy. the - facrificc: of , their 
liberty, the pleafures and conYcnicnces of life t^ 
which they have been accuftomed from their in^ 
fancy: but that people, to whom rude- natard 
offered greater happinefs than that which they cn^ 
joyed under th^ fodai compaft that united thenii 
ihould quietly remain in.a ftateof fldvery^ .wkb^ 
out oiice thinking that, there -was nothing more 
th^n a nK)untai;n or a.river to'crofs, in order td 
be freei this is a ctrcumftanoe than would be 
iiKomprehejnfiblCj. if wekoewjioft how much: the 
Kabit of fupesilicion degrees the Uiomas race m 
all putu 
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Several "of the proviaces which might be corir ?. %^^^ 
fiderecT asconftituting a part of this vaft dpcqi- ' ^ ~'' 
nion, |:overn.ed themfelves by their primary la,wSi 
and ^ccoj:.cJing.ta their antieni: maxims* Tribu- 
taries merely of the empire^ they continued ftill 
under the controul of their icacicjues/ 'The obli- 
gations impofed upon thefe great Vaflals, was to 
CQVcr or to enlarge the frontiers of the flr^te^ 
whenever they were ordered f to contribute con- 
tinually to the public^, charges^ ofiginallyij ax:; 
cording to a fettled rate } butlatterlyj according 
to the neccfllties, rapacity, or caprices of the 

• * • 
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The| adminiftration of the countries more im^ 
mediately, depi^ndent on the throne, wf s intrufted 
to forne'of tjlie .great/ who were affifted in their 
funftions by 'lioblqs of an inferior order. Thef? 
officers, e.njp.ycd, at firft, a degree of dignity and 
importance^: b.ut they were nothing more than 
the inftrqWents of tyranny, fince arbitrary power- 
had raiiecj itfelf upon the ruins of a government 
which might have been called feudal. 

To each of thefe offices, a portion of land, of 
^reate?- or lefs extent, was attached, Thofe who 
dirpftcd the councils, who commanded the ar- 
jpi^s, or whom their employments detained aC 
coyrt, enjoyed the fame advantage. Perfons m 
office, changed their dwelling with their-occupa- 
tioii, and Ipft'it as'foon as they returned into pr^- 

yate hie. . 

' "tHERE Were' foAie pofleffions fnore entireViand 

^^iiich might be arieriatedor rranfmitted to' pb- 

fcrity. Thelewere few in numberj and 'muff: 

TVot/ilir 'X' • havv 
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* \f ^ have belonged to citizens of the moftdiftioguilhed 
clafs. 

The people had nothing biii commons^ thd 
extent of ivhich was regulated by the numbef 
bf inhabitants. In ibme of them the labours 
were carried on in a community , ^nd the harveft^ 
were d^^pofited in the public granarie^^ to be 
diftributed as they were wanted ; in others, thc^ 
cultivators divided the fields between them, and 
tilled them for their own private tife i Sut the 
territory wits not allowed to be difpofed of in any 
of them* 

Several diftrift^, rtiore or lefs extenfive, were 
covered with a kind of bbndfmen attached to the 
glebe, Jjafling frorti one proprietor to another, 
and not being abte to cUtnl any thing more thaa 
the coarfeft and moft fcanty fubfiftence. 

The men, ftill more degraded, were the do- 
meftic (laves. Their life was efteemcd fp con- 
temptible, that, according to the accounts of 
Herrcra, one might deprive them of it, without 
fear of being ever profecuted by the law; 

All the orders of the ftate contribtited to the 
fupport air government. In all focieties that arfc 
a little advanced, taxes are paid in fpecie. The 
Mexicans were ignoraht of this corhmori m^afuf^ 
of every kind of value, though gold land (ilvei* 
were in their poffeflion. They had indeed begun 
to fufpeft the utility of an univerfal mode df 
exchange, and they already employed the feeds 
of the cocoa, in fome trifling details of commerce i 
but the ufe of thefe Was much limited, and could 
not be extended to the difcharge of fhe talces^ 
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The debts due to the treafury were therefore all 
paid in kind. 

As all the agents of the public fervice received 
their falaries in provifions, a part^of what was 
allotted to them> was kepc back as their contri* 
bution. 

The lands attached td ofEc£s> as well as thofe 
that were pofleffed in property, gave to the (late 
a part of their produce. 

Bjeside the obligation impofed upon all coni- 
munities to cultivate a certain extent of foil for 
the crown, they were alfo obliged to cede to it a 
third part of their harvejfts. 

HiTNT£Rs> filhefmen^ pottersi painters, and 
all workmen without diftin<^ion, gave up the fanoe 
portion of their induftry every months 

Even the beggars were taxed with certain 
fixdd contributions, which they were obliged 
to pay from their labour^ or from the alms they 
received* 

AcRiciJtTURB, at Mexico, was very much 
confined;- though it was the only occupation of 
the > majority of the inhabitants. Their cares 
were reftpained to the cultivation of mai's and 
cocoa, and there was even but a fmall quantity 
of thofe prodiiftions gathered. Had it been 
otherwife, the firft Spaniards would not fo fre- 
quently have been ift want of fubfiftencc. The 
imperfect \ftate of this firft of the arts rhight be 
owen to feveral caufes. Thefe people had a 
ftrorig propcnfity to idlenefs. The inftruments 
they made ufe of -were faulty.'^ Th/sy had not 
tamed 3ny animal that copld' alTiftxhem in their 
' X 2 • labours. 
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* *vi? ^ labours. Their fields were ravaged by fallbW 
deer, or by wandering people. They were in- 
ceflancly opprefled by gorenvment. In a word, 
their natural conftituiion was particularly weak, 
which arofe partly from unwholefome and infuffi^ 
cient food. 

Thb table of the rich, of the nobles, and of 
men in office, befide the produce of the chaqe> 
and of filhtng, was fupplied with turkeys, ducks, 
and rabbits, the only animals, except little dogs, 
which the inhabitants of thefe countries had been 
able to tame* But the pro^ifions of the common 
people confifted only of mats, prepared in dif- 
ferent-manners} of cocoa, diluted in warm water, 
and feafoned with honey and pimento; and of 
the herbs of the fields which were not too hard, or 
had no bad fmell. Their drink confifted of fome 
liquors that could not intoxicate. With refpeft 
to ftrong liquors, they wene fo ftri£lly prohi- 
bited, that a permiflion from government was 
neceflary to be obtained for .ufmg them$ and it 
was only granted to old or:fick perfons. At fome 
(blemnities, and in public labours only, every 
one bad a quantity given bim proportioned to his 
dgie. Drunken nefs was conftdered as the moiL 
odious 6f all vices. Ferfons convided.of it, 
were publicly ihaved, and their houfe was pulled 
dbwn,' If they were in any public office,.they were 
depHved of it, and declare^ inc^able of ever hold- 
iitg any poft under government. . 

Thb. Mexicans were alnaoft gen;era^Ijr .i>f(k^^^ 

: Their bodies, were paintedi and their heada leaded 

with phimes. Some bones, or fmall piecea of 

gpld. 
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gold, according to the rank of the pcufons^ were * ®^^ ^ 
faftenol to their notes and ears. The only 
ck>thing the wocnen' had, was a kind of fhifc 
which came down Co the knees, and was open at 
the breaft. Their chief ornament confifted in the 
arrangement of their hair« Periods of fuperior 
rankj and ev«n the emperor himfelf, were only 
diftinguifhed from the commonalty, by a l^ind 
of cloak compofed of a fquare piece of cotton, 
feftened on the right ihovilder. 

The palace of the prince, and tho& of the 
fiobles, though rather extenfive, and built ot 
ftone, had no conveniences, no elegamre, ixm* even 
any windows. The peopk dwelt in hues made of 
earth, and covered with branches of trees. They, 
were prohibited from raifing them above the 
ground floor. Several families were frecpieatly 
heaped together under the fame roof. 

The furniture was worthy of fhc dwellings^ 
In moft of them, there was no other carpeting 
but mats, no other bed than firaw, no feat but a 
layer of palm leaves, no utenfils except earthen 
ware. Cloths and carpets of cotton, wrought 
with more or fcfs care, aod employed for various 
purpofes, were the chief diftinAions betweea 
the houfes Kd the rkb, and thole of the coaunoii 
people. 

I? the arts of prihnfary ncceffity were in fo im*- 
perfed a ftate at Mexico, we muft conclude that 
thofe of ornament were ftill more fo. The form 
and wbrkmanfhip of the few vafes and jewels of 
gold and filver that have been brought to us, 
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• ^i^ ^ *s equally barbarous. The fame coarfenefs pre- 
vails in thofe pi£tures> of which the firft Spaniards 
ipoke with fo much admiration^ and which were 
compofed of feathers of all colours. Thefe paint* 
ings are no longer exifting, or are at ieaft very 
fcarcei but engravings have been made from 
them. The arttft is infinitely below his fubjeft^ 
whether he reprefents plants, animals, or men. 
There is no light, nor fhade, nor defign, nor ac- 
curacy in his work. Neither had architefture 
ipiade any greater progrels in this CQuntry. 
Throughout the whole extent of the empire, there 
is no antient monument to be found, that hath any 
kind of majefty in it; nor are there even any 
ruins which renew the idea of former greatnefs* 
The only things Mexico bad to boaft of, were 
the caufeways that led up to the capital, and the 
aqueducis which brought the water for drinking 
from a very confiderable diftance. 

The fciences were ftill lefs advanced than the 
arts I and this is the natural confequence of the 
ordinary progrefs of the hurqan mind* It is fcarc? 
poffible that a people, vhofe civilization was not 
of antfcnt date, and who cpuld not have received 
any inftruclion from their neighboyrs^ ibould 
liave the leafl: extenfive degree of knowlege. All 
that can be concluded from their religious and 
political inftitucions is, that they had made fome 
little progrefs in aftrpnomy. But how many ages 
would it have required to enlighten thi^m, fincc 
they were deprived . of the affiftance of writing, 
gnd ijnsre they were ftill far diftant from thi^ 

powerful^ 
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powerfulj and perhaps only mode of acquiring 
knowkge^ as^ it appears from . the imperfc^ion of 
their hieroglyphics; 

These were pi£)^mies traced out upon the barks 
of trees^ upw the (kins of fallow deer^ or upon 
pieces of cotton $ and deftined to preferve the. 
HK^mory of the laws> the tenetS9 and the revo* 
lutions of the eoipircp Xhe nunr^berj the colour^ 
and the attitujc^ of th^ figures^ were all varied 
iu:cording to the pbjedts that were meant to be 
expreiTed. Alitl^ough theie in^perfed figns could 
not be fuppofed to have that diftinft charader 
which precludes every reafonable doubt, -yet we 
jsoay imagine, that when aflifted by the traditions 
of focieties and families, they might convey fome 
information refpecling paft events. The. indiffe- 
rence of the conquerors for every thing that had 
no reference to their infaciable avidity, made 
them negled to. inquire for the key of thefe 
importanit depoSts. Soon after^ their monks 
looked upo|} ithem as o^oaum^nts of idolatry ; and 
Zummaraga, the firft biiihop of Me;icico, con- 
demned all that could be .colled:ed of them to the 
flames^ The little that efcaped from this fanati- 
cal conflagration, and which has been . prefervcd 
in one ox the other hemUphere, has not contri« 
l^uted to difpel the darkne^fs into which the negll^ 
gence of the firfl Spaniards had plunged UE» 

The sera of the foundation of the empire fs 
even unknow'n. The Caftilian hiflorians, in- 
deed, tell us, that before the tenth century, this 
vafl: fpace was inhabited only by fome wandering 
ihords that were entirely ftvage. Tlity tell u^, 
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that aibout this period,- feme tribes 'ifluihg from 
thq North and North Weft, occupied pdrts of 
the territories, and introduced milder mannfet's. 
They tell us, ^hat three: Iittndre4'70^s after, a 
people ftill more advanced, in civiili^ation, and 
coming from the neighbourhood "of* California^ 
fettled on the borders of* the lalWs'-arid buik 
Mexico there. They tdl us, that 4:Ms 4aft na- 
tion, fo fuperior to the others. Had, for a long 
period, nothing but chiefs, whom they raifed to 
the government, or deprived them of it, as thcjr 
found it fuitable to their intercfts. ' They tell us, 
that the authority, wHicfi 'till then had been di- 
vided and revocable, ^as cbncentratjed in a finglc 
perfori, arid became permanent, oriehundred and 
thirty, or one hundred ind ninety^feveii years 
before thrf arrival of the Spaniards; Tfifey tell us, 
that the nine monarchs, who fucceffively albended 
the throne, gave the domains of the ftate an 
exterition which they )iad not had Under the for- 
mer gbvernment. But what degree of credit can 
we feafonably grant ' to • annals fo confwfed and 
feohtradiftory, and filled with the moft abfurd 
fables that have ever; beca propofed to ithe credu- 
lity of '^lankind ? In order to believe that a 
fociify ^hbfe dotninifxn w4s fo exteifufive, whofe 
inftitQtibns^were fo ntimeroufi, and whofe form of 
worlh>p was fo regular, bad-fo modern i^ origin las 
it hftibteen faidi ji^^ihonjid have other toftifi^onies 
bcfidg. thofc 5oJf tb^eifitfrce f^Jdier, .who had neither 
ihe nee^flftny tale^tfS'>ri^r the ^iH 50 ex^rtaine into 
*ny tbing.5:>5ire ihoiuWf J^tft othdr vouchers befidc 
{heftifaniisifclpri^j^Sj^ 'WliO' were iptei^t .upop .no- 
thing 
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thing clfe but efefting their own form of Worfhfp * ^ * 
upon the rmh of the fuperftitions they found ^. ^ ■■» 
eftabliflicd th^e. What fhould we know iof 
China> if tiie Fc^tuguefc had^ been able to^fet':it 
in flarpesy to fubvert or deftroy it^ as diey have 
done the Brazil^ I Should we ac this day fpeak. of 
the antiquity of the* Chineie books, of their- laws^ 
add their manners i When- foi^e philofophers ihdl 
have \iccn aUbwcd^ to penetrate into Mexico, td 
fearch for, acnd to dccyphcr the tiiins of thdr 
hiftpry, andithat tbefe learned men 0>all a^stther 
he monks nor , Spaniards, biut either £ngli(h pi? 
Frenchj liyho $iaU have- full liberty, and all 
prpper. me?t»s /or '.tljie difcove^ry of truth i then, 
perhaps,' we iln^y gain Iqme information concern"^ 
iog the hiftol-ypf this country, if barbarifm hatli 
ifQt completely deftroyed all the monun>ents thai 
could affiftlh inveftigating it. 
-'Thbsb^ inquiries could not, however, lead to 
an^ exadl knowlege of the antient population of 
the ^npire, which, according to the reports of 
tte conqueror^,' w^s immchfe. The country 
piaces were covered with j:nhabitants ; the towns 
were crowded with citizens, and the armies were 
very numerous. Abfurd narrators ! have we not 
been aiTured by you that it was a rifing ftatei 
that it was ^ntimialty difturbed with obftihate 
warsii th»t all prifdners weve -either miaflacred 
upon the field of battle, or fa<:ri(tc6d to the gods 
in the temples $ th^t at the de^ch of every ^emw 
peror, of ev^rjr caique, and of every greatman^ 
a nun^bef bC l^i^inas, pr(^)ortioAed to their dig^ 
nity, were iacrificed on their tonabs^ that from a 

prevailing 
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* %P ^ prevailing depraved inclination the women were 
negledcd ; chat the mothers fuckled their chil* 
dren for four or five years> and that they becaoie 
barren at an early period s that the people groaned 
inceflantlyi and in all parts^ under the opptef> 
Sons of the treafiiry; that the. provinces were 
covered with corrupted waters and vaft forefts; 
and that the Spanifh adventurers had more ta 
fufFipr froni dearth, than from the length oi 
marches, or the darts of the enemy ? 

'How (hall we reconcile fa£ts? certified by ib 
many witneffes, with that excefiive population 
fofolemnly attefted in your proud annals? Before 
found philofophy had atteiltively confidered your 
ftrange contradictions s and when the odiuqi you 
had draw'n upon yourfelves infored an implictc 
faith in your abfurd exaggerations, the univerie, 
which faw no more than a defart in Mexico, was 
perfiiaded that you had precipitated numberlefs 
generations into the grave. Undoubtedly, your 
ferocioqs foldiers did too often ftain themielves 
with innocent blood ; undoubte4ly, your fanatic 
mifllonaries did not oppofe the£e barbarities as 
they ought to hasre done i undoubtedly, a reftr 
lefs tyranny, and an infatiable avaxice^ carried off 
from, this unfortunaie part of the world, many 
of it^s feeble children : but Aill your cruelties 
were lefs than the nations have reafon to fuppofe^ 
from the accounti& given by the hiftbrians of your 
ravages^ And it is I, whom you look upon as 
^he detractor of your character^ who, while I acr 
cufe you of ignorance and impofture, became^ a« 
U>uch as poffible, your apologift,. ♦ 
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Would ye rather choofe that the number of ' 9»? ^ 
your aiTaifinations fhould be exaggerated^ than 
that your ftupidity and contradi&ions Ihould be 
unmafked i In this place, I call Heaven to wit- 
nefSj I have been attentive only to cleanfe you 
from the blood with which you feem to make it 
your glory to be covered j and in every other part 
where I have fpokcn of you, my only defign hath 
been to fuggett means of reftoring your nation to 
it's former fplendoiir, and of alleviating the 
deftiny of thofc wretched people that are fubjeft 
to your empire. If you difcover in me any fecret 
hatred, or any motive of felf- in tercft, I give my- 
fclf up ta your contempt* Have I treated the 
other deftroyers of the New World, even the 
French, my own countrymen, with more cau- 
tion? Why, therefore, fhould you be the only 
people who are offended? Becaufc you have 
nothing but pride remaining. Become powerful 
again, and you will become lefs captious ; and 
truth, while it makes you bluih, will ceafe to 
anger you. 

Whatever was the population of Mexico^ 
the taking of the capital occafioned the fubjedion 
of the whole ftate s which was not fo extenlive as 
it hath been generally fuppofed to be. Upon the 
South Sea, (he empire began only at Nicaragua^, 
and ended at Acapulco : and even part of the 
coafts watered by this ocean, had never been 
fubdued. Upon the North Sea, there was fcarce 
any thing that interfered it from the river of 
Tabalco to that of Panuco : bi^t in the inland 
parts, Tlafcala, Tepeaca, Mcchoacan, Chiapa, 

and 
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* ^? * ^^ ^'^^"^ ^^^ ^^^ co»fidcrab!c di&n&», Kad 
prcferved their iadepcndence. Their frtcdsxn 
wis tikcn from them ia \t& than a year by the 
conqaeror, who found, it fvfficienc to &nd ten, 
fifteen^ or twcmty horfe, to precMe all refiftanice; 
and before the end of the year I522» the pro- 
Yinces> which, had reje^ed the laws of the Mezi- 
eanS). and relMlered the cprnmunication betw^ea 
their pofleffions difficult or inopra&icablej eon* 
ftituted all a pare of the Spanifh dominion* la 
|)roceis of time, k acquired immenfe additions 
on tbe northern fide. Tbefe wotild even have 
been more conGderable^ and particularly more 
nftful, had it not been for the incredible bar* 
bariries that accompanied or followed the acquis 
fiiion of chem. 

Asr foon as the Caftilians had made themfdves 
mafters of Mexico, chey divided the beft landa 
among themfelves -, they reduced to fliayery the 
people who had cleared them, and condemned them 
to labours incompatible with vkc^natureof their 
conftitution, and repugnant to their habits. This 
fyftcm of general oppreflion excited confiderable 
inforredtions* Thefe arofe without a concurrence 
of meafures, witboat a chief to diredt them, and 
without a plan ; they were the cffeGk of defpair 
aI<Hye ; and erided to the dtfadvant^e of the too 
«mfortunate Indians, An irritated conqueror, 
with fire and fsvord in hand, pofied with e^reme 
rapidity from one extremity of the empire to the 
other, and left in alt parts memorable traces of 
vengeance> the details of which would make the 
moft bloody minded men (hudder. There was 
' ■ a bar* 
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ft barbarous emulation between the officer and * ^^ ^ 
the foldier, whidi (hould facrifice moft vidims $ 
and even the commander htrnfelf, perhaps,: fuiv 
paflSbd his troops and lieutenants in ferocit}^. / 

ConTEZ, however^ did not reap .the advantages 
he might exped from fo many acts of inhuman- 
nity. It began to be a maxim of policy in the 
court of Madrid, not to leave (lich of her fub^ 
jefts as had lignalized tbemfelves by fbme im«- 
portant difcovery, time enough to fettle tbem- 
felves in their authority, from the appreheafion^ 
well or ill founded, that they might think of 
rendering themfelvcs independent of the Ctowtu 
If the conqueror of Mexico did not give a rea^ 
ion for adopting fuch a fyftem, he. was at ieafl: 
one of the firft victims of it. The unlimited 
l^owers he had at firft enjoyed, were daily cur- 
.tailed; and in procefs of time, they were fo 
^exceedingly reftrained, that he preferred 0, 
.private lltuation to th<; vain appearances of an 
authority accompanied with the greateft dilguft. 
This Spaniard was defpotic and cruel; and 
his.fucceiTes are ts^rnifhed by the injufticc of his 
projeifls. He was an affalfin covered with inno- 
'Ccnt blood: but his vices were of the times, and 
of his nation, and his virtues were his own. Uet 
us place this man among the antients; let 
us give him another country, another eds- 
cation, another turn of mind, other manners, 
and a different religion. Let us put him 
at the head of the ' fleet t1iat advanced again'ft 
Xerxes i oireckoh .hivi^ among tKtSpaf tans ^t'tHe 
Strcights of Thermopylae -, or fbppofe him to be 
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one of thofe generous Batavians who freed them-* 
felves from the tyranny of their countrymen, 
and Cortez will appear a great man. His quali- 
ties will become heroic, and his, memory will be 
irreproachable. Had Caefar been born in the 
fifteenth century, and commanded at Mexico^ 
he would have been a worfe man than Cortez* 
To find an excufe for the faults that have been 
laid to his charge, we muft afk ourfelves what 
better expeftations we could have formed of a 
itian, who treads for the firft time upon unknow'n 
regions, and whofe firft objeft is to provide for 
his own fafety i It would be highly unjuft to 
confound him with the peaceable founder, who is 
acquainted with the country, and regulates the 
meafures, the fpace, and the time, at pleafure. 

Since Mexico had been fubjefted to the Cafti* 
lians, this immcnfe country was no longer expofed 
to invafion* It's provinces were not ravaged by 
any neighbouring or diftant enemy. The peace 
it enjoyed was not difturbed from without, except 
by pirates. In the South Sea, the enterprizes of 
thefe robbers were confined to the taking of a 
few Ihips : but in the North Sea, they pillaged 
Campcachy once, and Vera-Cruz twice; and 
they frequently fpread devaftation upon coafts 
lefs know^n, lefs opulent, and not fo well de- 
fended. 

While the navigation arid the (hores of this 
wealthy region v/ere a prey to the pirates, and to 
the fquadrons of the nations difguftcd at the am- 
bition of Spain, or merely jcalou$ of it's fupc- 

riority. 
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Hbrity, the Chichcmecas difturbed the interiot * ^® * 
pairt of the empire. If we give credit to Herrcra 
and T©rqufemada, thefe were the people who oc- 
cupied the beft parts of the country before the 
arrival of the Mexicans^ To avoid the yodcc 
dclftined for them by the conqueror, they tobk 
i-efiigfc in caverns and mountains, where their 
hatural ferocity increafed, and >yhere they lead 
entirely the life of beafts. The new revolution 
which had juft changed the ftate of the former 
country, did not incline them to milder hian-^ 
nersi and what they faw or learnt of the charac* 
ter of the Spaniards,^ infpired them with impla-* 
cable hatred againft a nation fo proud and fo 
opprefiivei This paifion, always terrible among 
favages, manifcfted itfclf by the ravages they 
committed in all the fcttlements formed in their 
neighbourhood, and by the cruelties they excr- 
€ifed.upon thofe who attempted to open the 
Inines. In vain had forts and garrifons been 
ftktioned upon the frontiers, to contain or fup- 
prefs them $ their rage continued inceflantly 'till 
the year 1592. At this period^ captain Cal- 
dena perfuaded them to put ah end to their hofti-* 
lities. In the view of rendering thefe pacific 
fentiments durable, the government made them 
build dwellings^ colleded them into: feveral vilf 
lagcs, and-fent among them foul* hundred Tlaf* 
calan families, who were commifliohed to inftruft 
them in fome arts, and to teach agriculture to a 
people who had hitherto 'been clothed only with 
the flcini of be^l^s^ and had lived entirely by hunt*- 
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^ %? ^ ing, or upon the fpontaneous produdions of 
\ nature. It was lopg before thefe prudent mea- 
furcs fucceeded. The Chichemccas rcfufcd for a 
long time to receive the inftrudions th^ govern* 
ment had undertaken to give them, and even re«* 
jc6tcd every kind of intercourfe with benevolent 
and American teachers. It was not 'till the year 
i6oS, that Spain was freed from the care of 
cloathing and feeding them. ^ 

Eighteen years after, a maft violent conteft 
happened between the civil and ecclefiaftical 
power at Mexico. A man conviftcd of a mul- 
titude of crimes, fought impunity for all his 
enormities at the foot of the altars. The.viccfroy 
Gelvcia caufcd him to be dragged from thence. 
This aft of neceflary jufticc was conftrucd into an 
outrage againft the divinity. The thunder of 
excommunication was immediately fent forth ; 
and the people rofe. The regular and fecular 
clergy took up arnis. The palace of the com-** 
mander was burnt ; bis guards, friends, and par* 
tizans, were put to the fword. He himfejf wa$ 
put in irons and fent to Europe, with feventy 
gentlemen who had not been afraid to efpoufe hi$ 
caufe. The archbifliop, who was the author of 
all thefe calamities, and whofe vengeance was 
not yet fatisficd, purfued his viftim, withth^ 
wiih and dcfire of facrificing him. The Courti 
after having hefitated for fome tims, decided at 
length in favour of fwaticifm. The defender 
4if the rights of the throng, aiidi. of order, was 
•condemned to total oblivion i ^vd. his fucceflbr 

was 
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%*s aiithorieed folcowily to confecratc all the ^ %![^ '^ 
^(^dons of fuper ftifjans and particularly the f^ptr** 
ftition of afylums. 

•TfiB .word afylcim> taken in it's foil extent, 
might fignify any piacei privi!ege> or difti«ftion, 
that proles a criniinal frona the impartial exer- 
cife of juftice. For what is the claim that 
weakens ami fufpends the authority of the law ? 
A^^ylurtir' What is the place of confinement 
that withdraws the guilty from the prifon com-, 
mon .to all malefaftors ? An afylum. What is a 
retreat where the ^creditor ca^inot. go and feize 
tipon his fraudulent debtor? An afylum. What 
ijS adiftridl where one may exercifc all. the func- 
tions.qf fociety without authority, and in a 
country where all the. reft of the citizens cannot 
obtain 'that privilege without aproemivm^ An 
afyluiTi(w . What is a tribunal to which one may 
appeal from a definitive fcntence pronounced by 
another, which IS fuppofed to be the laft refort 
of the kw ? An afylum. What is an exclufivc 
DrivilcgCf for whatever motive it may have been 
lolicitcdanci obtained ? An afylum. In an em- 
pire,.where t.he citi2ens partaking Unequally of the 
advantages of fociety do not iOiare the turdeni 
of it in proportion to thefe advantages^ what arc 
the different diftindions that relieve fome at the 
iexpencc of Qther^s ? They aire afylums. 

The afylums of the tyrant, of the prieft, of 
the ftat^fman, of the nobleman, of the cqxitraftor, 
and of the merchant, are well know'n j and 1 
could name thofe of almoft all the ranks of (o- 
CJety. What portion is there indeed of fociety 
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^ vi^^ ^^^ ^^^ "^^ ^ pr5teftk>n for a certain number o# 
malverfationsy which ic may Gomnut with: impu^ 

nity ? 

Tft]^ mod: dangercM}^ of afylutn^i hoii^c1»er, is 
not that into which a man may n»akc hid tficape^ 
but that which he carries abotH wkh him> thac 
which accompanies and invefts the guiky pcrfon> 
which iervcs him as a fhieid, and which forms 
between him and me an inclolbre m the center *&f 
which he ftands, and from whence he may infulc' 
me, white punifhmicnt cannot reach hiiYr, Sucfr 
arc the ecclefiaftkral habit and charaifter. Both 
the one and the other were formerly a fcrt of 
afylumy where the impunity of the naoft ftagi*' 
nous crimes was almoft afiurcd^ Is this priN/^i- 
fcge entirely abolifhcd ? We have frcqtiehdy ifcen' 
monks and priefh throw'h into- prifon ; ' b«t wc 
fearce have ever leen afiy of them taken outfrom^ 
thence to be conveyed to the public place or 
execution. 

What ! .becaufc a man is obliged by his pro-^ 
feffion to have a peculiar lanftity of mariners^ 
fhall he obtain privilegcSj^ and be treated with a; 
commiferation that fhall be refufed to the c'rim'i- 
nal who is not bound by the fame obl^ations?' 
If it be urgedy that there is a refpeft doe to his 
fiinftions, to his cloth, arid to his charader^ w€f 
fliall anfwery that juftice is eqpally and without' 
diftindion due tO' every eitizen. If the fword. 
of the law be not moved irtdifcriminafely in every^ 
direction ; • if it Ihould be unfteady, or if it feould' 
be raifcd or lowered in favour of any one it may 
meet with in it's paflage^ that focicty is^ not welt 
X ^ regulated* 
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iftgulatcd; There c^tifts in It, undfef another * ^^^ » 
hame, and utidet another form, a deteftable 
priviiegei ^ proteftion dtniisd tb foitie^ and re-^ 
fcrvcd folr others, 

Buf thit^ kinds of Afyliinii thdugh gther^liy 
tontrfcry to the ^rofperity of focieties, fhall not 
here engage our attention* We ftidll only fpeak 
of thoft Which tenYples of places of dfvihfc wor-^ 
Ihip have affofdedj ahd flHl continue to afford, in 
feveral |jirts of the globe* 

These places df refuge were know*n to th6 
antients. Iff Greece, when that country Was ftill 
but half civilized, it was thought that tyranny 
icould not be reftrained otherwifcf than by feligion* 
iThe flktues? 0( faercule^, of Thefelis, and of 
PirithoiJs,' feemed wdll calculafted to. ihfpirc viU 
lain-S with terror, wheft they had no* longer thfe 
vengeance of thefe Heroes to dread. But as foofi 
as thfe afylunfi5 inftituted in favour of innocence, 
ferved only for the pitfervation oC the guilty, 
and wa^ rftade fubfervient either to the intefeftsor 
vamty ttf thdfe who granted the protcdibni thefe 
]plac^ds'oiP l^fctreat were aboHlhed. 

OtHBH peoplci in imitation of the Greeks, 
feftaWrfhed asylums. But the citizen ufed to put 
liimleJf tinder the proteftion of the gods, rrierely 
to avoid the armed hanfd that purlued him* 
There, he called trpon the law, and furtimoned 
the people to his afliftance. His fellow citizens, 
together with the magifti*ate, drew near> and the 
iriart was examined before rhenft. If it w^sC found 
that he- liad abufed the afyltim, he received a 
double puniflimerttr one for the crime he had 

Y a committed, 
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^ %P ^ €ortimitted>. the other for having profaned the 
place in which he had taken reftrge. 

When Rorhudus wanted to peoplje his city, he 
made an afylum of itj and fome temples, in 
the times of tbc repuWic, were devoted to this 
purpofe, .After the death of Juliiis Csefar, the 
triuaivirate made an afylum of hi& chapel. In 
3fter agesi; the fcrvility of the .people frequently 
crefted the datucs of tyrants into places of r^uge. 
From thence it was that the flave infulced his 
maftcr;.. and that the difturbqr of public tran- 
quillity itirred up the populace againii good 
men. . . > 

TiriS: horrible inftitutibn of barbaFifm and 
;P^ganifm occ^fioned jnexpreffible. eviU; 'Wlhcji 
^ehriilianifyx_::afcending. ,tbc throne of .the. eoif- 
.pire, did not fcruple to adopt and ev^i).ti::^/exten<l 
it, Th? confequcnces of this eccl^lkftical policy 
w^re foon feverely felt* The laws loft their 
authority, and the order of fociety was^fuJDverted* 
The magiftrate then attacked thefe afylumsvwith 
courage; the prieft defended them iwifh pbfti- 
nacy. A warm conteft. was carried on for many 
centuries with ,great animofity* The party that 
prevailed under the reign of a firm prince, was 
deprefled under that of a fupcrftitious one. Some- 
times this afylum was general, and fometimes ic 
was under reilri6tipns. It was annihilated at one 
period, and reftored at another. 

In an inftitution fo evidently contrary to na- 
tur'al equity, to civil law, to the fandity of 
religion, to the fpirit of the gofpel, apd to the 
good order of fociety, the circumftanccs that 

ihould 
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Ihotjld 'tiaturally tend moft to aftohifh lis are, it*s* ^ ^ ^ ^ 
duration, thcdiverfity of.thc objedls of the edids of 
the emperors, the contradiftionof the canons, and . 
the obftinacy of fovcral bllhopsi but more efpc- 
cialljr the. extravagant abfurdity. of the lawyers, 
i-n determining, with precifion, the. estent of 
the afylum, according to the fize or tide of the 
rcfpeftive churches. If it was a great church, 
the afylum was to extend a certain number of feet 
beyond it'5 circumference; if a fmall church, ic. 
was to be Icfs eKtenfivc, and ftill lefs if it .was a 
chapel : the proteftion was the fame, whether the 
church w^rie confecrated or not. 

It is very extraordinary, that in a long fuccef-' 
fion of geaerations, not one monarch, not one 
ecclefiaftic, not one magiftrate, not even .one 
fingle man, (hould have reminded hisxotempo- 
rariesof the bright days of Chriftianity. For* 
merly, he might have faid to them, th< finrier 
was detained for year§ at the gate of the.temple, 
where he. expiated his fault, expofed to the in«- 
juries of the air, in the prefcnce of all his brethren, 
and of all the citizens. He ws.^ not allbwed^to en- 
ter the church, except by degrees ; nor to approach 
the fanduary, but-.in proportion as hispenaiicc 
drew near jo an end. And in our days^ a villain, 
an extortioner, a thief, and an affauin covered 
with blood, not only finds the gates of our temples 
open to him; but alio meet^ with proreftion, 
impunity, food, and fecyrity* 

But if the alfaflTm had plunged his dagger into 
the breaft of a citizen, even upon the fteps of the 
alx^r^ what mud be done in that caie ? Shall the 

y 3 place 
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^ %^ ^ place of the bloody fccnc become his afylum > 
This would certainly be a privilege irery fonve^ 
nieot for criminals. Why fhould they murder it\ 
the flreets, in the houfes, or upon the highways^ 
where they may be feiaed ; fiiould they not rather 
phpofe to aflfaflinate in the churches ? There never 
was a more difguding inftance of the contempt of 
the law8>and of the ambition of the clergy, than tbi3 
immunity granted by the churches- It was referved 
to fuperftition to make the Supreme Being, in thi| 
world, the proteftor of the fame crimes which he 
puniihes in another with eternal fufferings. l^f 
us hope that the ej^tremity of the evil will poin? 
out more fenfibly the neceffity of the remedy. 

This fortunate revolution will be brought aboue 
later at other places than at Mexico, where the peo- 
ple are plunged in a ftate of ftill rnore profound 
ignorance than in the other regions fubjeft to Ca- 
ftille. In 1732, the confpiringclemems fwallowe^ 
vp one of the richeft fleets that had ever been dif- 
patched from this opulent pare of the New "^orld^ 
Univcrfal defpair prevailed in the two hemi-; 
fpheres, Amongft a people plunged in fupcrftn 
fion, all events are miraculous; and the anger 
of Heaven was generally confidcred as the Ibk 
caufe of this great difafter, which might very 
pofGbly have been brought ^bout by the inexpe-» 
rience of the pilot, or by other caufes equally 
natural. An auto da fS J^ppcared to be the fureft 
method of' recovering the divine favour 5 and 
thirty-^ight wretched people pertflied in thei 
flamesj^ the victims of fo de|)lbrabJc an infa* 
tuation. 
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Methinks I am prefcnt at this horrible c»- * ^.^ ^ 
piation. I behold it^ and exclaim ; * Stop, 
^ execrable monfters! Whai connexion is there 
^ hictween die calamity you have experienced and 
^ tl^e pretended or:«eaI crime of .thofe whom you 
^ deiain in y<»jr prifon-s i If they . encertain opjp' 
^ nioos which render ihem odious to the AI- 
^ mighty^ it belongs to him to crufti them witk 
^ hia. thiunder. He bath borne with them for a 
^ great DUOQber of years, and fiill continues to 

* bear with them, and yet you tornicnt them^ 
'^ If it wenc his will to condemn them to eternd 
' puxuihinents on tbe terrible day of his ven- 
^ geaace, docs it belong to ymi to accelerate 
^ their chaftifement? Why Aould you deprive 
^ them of the ixrflant of repentance, which per*- 
<* haps awaits them, in the decline of life^ in the 
^ hour of daoger^ • or the period of fieknefs i 
^ But infamous wretxrhea as ye are, diflblutfc 
^ priefts, and libidinous monks, were not your 
^ crimes Ibf&cient tt) flir up the anger of Heaven f 
■^ Correft yo^rfelves; proftrate yourlelves at the 

* fopt of the altars, cover yourfelvcs with fack** 
^ cloth and aihes i implore the mercy of the Moft 
^ Hi^, rather than employ yourfelves in leading 
' to the ftakc a oumber of innocent pcrfons, 
^ whofc death, far ftom wipingaway your crimes, 

* will otnlf : incrcafe die number of them, by 

* thkty-^glii: mor^^ for which you will never be 
^ focgiwn# To appeafc the Deity, ye burn man- 
^ kihdl .Arc yc 'W0rfliippcr« of Moloch?'* But 
ft bf w ; TO« not I and the unfortunate viftims of 
t » y 4 yoiir 
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* %]^ ^ y<^r fupcrftiuous cruelty are already caft intoth^ 
fiaines* « ... 

Soon after tliisj the Hew Mexico, which was 
bordering and dependent upon the Old, waii 
afflicted with « calamity of anc>ther kind; Thiisi 
j[aft region, (ituated^ for the .moft part, unde^ 
the temperate zone, was for a time unknow'h 
to the ravagers of America* The miflionar^ 
Ruys firft penetrated into it in 15^. He was 
foon after followed by the captain Efpajo, %nd, 
laftly, by John d' Qnafte ; who, by a femes of 
laboursji begun in 15999 and terminated in 161 r^^ 
fucceedcd in opening fome mines, in multiplying 
cattle and means of fubfifteace^ and in fetdiog; 
firmly the Spanifh doniinion. . The order he had 
eftabliihed was difturbed in 1652 by civil com* 
motions. In the courfe. of thefe animafities,^ 
Rofas the comman^lant was a0a(&nated ; and hi^ 
friends, who attempted to ayengehis death, per 
rifhed after hiip. Thcfe afts of violence con*» 
tinued till the tardy arri\R|J of Pagnalofle. Th?s 
intrepid and fevere comtnasider bad almoft ftified 
;he rebellion, when, in a tranfport of juft indig- 
nation, he gave a blow* to a turbulent monk, wht> 
was Ipeaking to him in an infolent manne?, and 
even dared tot threaten him; /The pridts, who 
were matters pf the country^ immediately ieized 
upon his perfon. He was excommunicftted, de« 
liveredup to the inquifitiop, and fj^tenced^ tQ 
confiderable fines. In vain did he wgrtim 
court to avenge the royal authority iiifuked inthfsj 
perfqnj the influence of his enemieis preTaik^ 
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(M«r hts-loliciutioas^ Tlicir rage aind /their pdwer » o o k: 
iiidde hicn even ^apprehend a. more fatal deftiny i 
and in <3frder to avoid their daggers^ and to with* 
^rftw bimfelf from their intrigues^ he took rf fage 
in England, abandoning the reins of government 
to whoever would or could get hold of them. Hte 
0igbt plunged the province into fre(h misfor* 
iwit%$ and it was not 'till aftet ten years of 
anarchy and carnage^ timt every thing was brought 
Again inito order and fubjeftion. 

Caw any thing be more abfurd than this autho* 
rity of the monks in America ? They are a fet 
of men without knowlege and without prin« 
dples; thfeir independence tramples upon their 
inflitutions, and makes them rcj^aitllcis of their 
vows 5 their eohdu€l is fcandalousi their houfcj? 
arc fo many places of evil rcfort, and their tribu- 
nals of penance fo many trading ihops. From 
thence it is> that fpr a piece of money they quiet 
the conCcifnce of the villain ; from thence it is, 
that they infimiate corruption into innocent 
mindS| and that they feduce women and girls 
into debauchery t they area fct of ftmonifts^ who 
make a- pi^blic traffic pf holy things. The 
Chriftianity they teach, is defiled with all forts 
ef abfurdities. Greedy of inherifiancy, thcyde- 
fraudj rob| and perjure themfclvcs. They de- 
grade the magiftrates, and thwart t^em in t|ieir 
operatioiks. There are no crimes which xha^ 
eaanot commit with iitipunity. They infpire the 
people with z fpirit of rebeHion. They are fo 
many encouragers . of fuperftition, and rhecaufe 
0f all' tile trput}Ies that have agitated thefe diftant 

regions. 
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regions. As long as thqr oift there they will 
keep up aoarchf^ from die confidence^ as blind 
as it is BoUmicedy vhich they have obtained of 
the people^ and from the pufiUanimtcy wi& 
which diey have infpired the dqx>(itartes of the 
naehority^ whom thejr difpofe of at pleafure by 
dieir intrigues^ Let os therefore inquire of what 
jgreat utiHty they are. Are they informers i A 
jwife adminiftration hath no need of them. Ate 
they to be managed as a counterpoife to the power 
i>fthe viceroy ? This U an idle appneheofioo. Are 
(they tributaries of the great ? This is an evil that 
inuft be put a ftop to^ Under whatever afpe£^ 
we coo(ider matters^ the mpnks are a fet of 
wretches^ who feudalize and difturb Mexico 
too much to be allowed to remain there r^^y 
Jonger. . 

SuBjtCTio^ and order were again diftiirbedt 
and more generally fo in 159?} by a law which 
/orbade the Indians the ufe of ftrong liquors. This 
prohibition could not have for it's objedt the 
liquors of ]Elurope» which were nece0arily too 
}iigh priced ever to be ufed by men lividg in ^ 
fconftant ft&te ^ of oppreffion, and ir^eflantly 
.ftripped of their property. It was only from the 
palmrwine th^t the governn^nt endeavoured to 
yean thcrn^ . 

This liquor is draw*n from a plant ;kQOw'a 
^t Mexico by the name of maguey, vaod re? 
lembling the aloes in it's form. It's leaves, 
^oUefted about the neck of the root, are thick j 
pulpous^ almoft ftraight, feveral feet in length^^ 
^qllgw^d in th^ form Qf « ^tter^ thorny on the 
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j>ack, andterminatcd by 4 very fharp point. * ^^p * 
T'he ftem^ which rifcs out of thU tuft, alcrndsi to 
twice it's hcigluh, and bears upon it^s branching 
pp ycUowifli flowers.^ Their calix, with fix 
divifians, i^ charged with an equal number of 
ftamina. It adheres at the bottom to the piftti, 
which, together with it, becomes a capfula with 
three cells filled with feeds. The maguey growl 
in every pa,rt of Mci:ico^ and is eaffly multipJied 
from flipSf Hedges are made of it. It's feverai 
parts have each of them their utiliry, Tl^ root^ 
are employed for cordagt^i the fttms fumiih 
Urood ; the points of the leaves ferve for nails, or 
fieedles j and even the leaves thcmfel vcs am fit 
for thatching the roofs ^ and a thread is produced 
^fom theai fit for the omnufa&ure of yantfu^ 
looms. 

But the m5ft efteemcd produce of the maguey 
\s a fweet and clear water, whifch Is coIIetSted by 
means of a hole made with an ipftrument in the 
<niddlc of the tuft, after the fhoots and the in* 
. ward leaves are removed. This hole, which is 
|:hrce or fqur inches deep, is filled and emptic4 
every day ^ znd the lic^uor continues running ii> 
this manner for a i^hole year^ fometimes eyen (c^ 
cigbteeti months. Thi$ liquor, when iqfpiflatedjj 
forms i real fugar i but when rni^ed witn fptingj 
water,-and lard by in vafes, it r acquires, after 
having fermented four CfT five days, the fharpiiefii 
qf cvder, and ajmoft the fei»e kiiid of tafte« If 
orange or kmen peel be ^ded to ir, it become 
intoxicating. This property renders it ftill more 
agreeable to thp Mexicans,* who not " being able 

:'""^ ' ' ■' to 
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* ^ ^ to conible themfelvcs for the Io(s of thdr liberty, 
eodeaToor to forget the huimltatiDg ftate of 
cheir flaveiy* AccordiagTy, the attcation of the 
Indtans is continually turned towards the bo^s 
where this liquor is diflribated. They pais 
whde days and weeks there ; they leave the fub^ 
liftence of their families io them, and rcry fire- 
^vently the few cloches they have* 

Thi Spaoilh miniftry, informed of thefe ex« 
cefles, wiihed to put a ftop to them $ but did 
not (ec about it ia a proper manner* InfVead of 
bringing back the peojde to good morals by pa- 
ternal cares, and by the moft effcAual mode of 
iiiftnidion, they had recourfe to the fatal expe* 
^ent of prohibitions* The minds of men grew 
heated^, ieditions were multiplied, and ads of 
▼iotence repeated, from one extremity of the em« 
ptre to the other. The government was oMtged 
<o give wayi and withdrew thefe prohibitive 
a£ts : but to indemnify itfelf for the facrifice of 
it'*s authority, taxes were laid upon this liquor, 
wrhich bring in annoaly to the treafury eleven or 
fwtWt thoufand livres ^. 

Five and twenty or thirty years after this, a 

oew fcene of a particular kind was opened at 

Mexico^. In this important pofleflion, the police 

-was fa much negleSied, that all the roads were 

feized upon by a. numerous band of robbers. 

Ko citizen could venture to go out of his houie 

.yvithout.a paiTport from the chiefs of thefe ban- 

^tti. Whether from carelcffnefs, weaknefs, or 

^ frm^^^h 6s. 8d- to 5qqI, 

corruption^ 
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coiTwption, the ma^ftrate took no meafures to ■ %P ^ 
ptican end .to- 1& great a cdzimty. At lengtK, 
the court of M^ridj roused by the clamours of 
. a j^hole nation, ^mmicted the care of the public 
r fecurity to. V>%le(que$* _ This cqtikable, firm, 
;qQd ftrid ima^j indqptndent; of the tribunals ami. 
the viccroyi .liicceeded at length in fe-ellabli&iii(^ 
ordcf:, and fixing; it uponfa^rai a baSs^ thatic 

hach never fmee:been Shaken* 

> • v« •*»■■• ■ .... 

• A WAR un4er$akcn . againfi: the people of 
Cinaloa, Sonpr^, aad New Navarre, hath been 
the laft rem^f H^ble event that hath iiifturbed the 
empire. Thefe provinces, Gtu^ed between Old 
and New Mexico,' did not n^akeapartof Mon* 
tezuma-s domii^loiis«r It w^s .^not 'till 1540, ^at* 
the devaftators of. the New World penetrated 
into .tJieni, }^^, tb^ commsapfi of Vafquc^ Co-. 
3:onado. TJicy .fpynd there . jfomc petiy. nadoRS, 
who, vpon the borders of the fea, lived by fi(h«. 
ing, and in the inland parts, opon the produce> 
of the chafe i and who, when thefc means of 
jfubfiiknce i&iled '• them, had no other refi;>urcc 
than in the. fpontaneous prodif^ions of natjuf^^: 
In thcfc diftriSs, neither clothing nor huts wf i^. 
in ufe. Branches of trees, to. feade- them froii> 
?he jhcats of a burning fun j^ ^ nd r^s tied toge*: 
thee to Ihclter them from the torrents of Fain : 
tbcfe .were the only contriyaac^\thaugh$of*by 
the inhabitants to guard againfl: th^ incietjicn^y* 
of the fcalbns. During the.l^^yfa-efl; frofts they; 
(Icpt in the open air, round thi!e/fire« whigh fheyi 
had kindled, ' \. : jv ; \ ' u 

' Z -Ttffif 
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• o ^ ^ This country, in appearance fo poor^ coil* 
uincd wines, which feme Spaniards undeitoolc 
to work; Thcjr were found to yirid plentifultyt 
and yet the greedy proprietors erf* .them did not 
enrich themfelres. As it wa& necefiary to bring 
from Yera-CruXi upon the back of muksi 
through a difficult and dangeroos road of fi^ or 
ieven hundred leagiies, the quickfflvcrj the ftuffsi 
and moft of the articles required for fubfiftence 
and for the labours^ all thcfe objefts, when they 
arvtTed at the fpot, had IntHattd fo much iW 
Talue> that the nnoft: fortunate ^^ertaking fcafcd 
&rai(hed a fufficiency to pay foi' therti. 

- l¥ became neceffary to abandon the whole, or 
to take other meafurcs j the lafl: of thcfe fchemeS 
was refolvcd upon. The Jcfuit Ferdinand Con- 
fang was commiffioned, in 1746, to recbnnoirrfr 
the gulph of California, which borders thefe im- 
metlfe regions. After this navigation, conduftccf 
with flfcill, the Goort of Madrid became ac- 
quaintcd with ehe coafts of the contirrent, wicfr 
the harbours that nature has formed* there, with- 
the fandy and arid places' that are not fufccptrbld 
df cultiration, and with the rivers, wfaich^ b^ thi 
fcrtiMty they diffufc along their borders, invittf 
to the eftaWilWng of colonies in thofc parrs. Nor- 
thing, in future, couW prevent' the fhips that 
failed out of Acapuko, from* entering the Vef- 
indlSea; from conveying with eafe into- tifc 
0etghbottftng ph^vin'ces^ npHfiidnaries, troop^^ 
tninecs^ provi^oliSi merchandize^ and every* 
thing that was wanted for the colonies^ and from 
iciysning laden with metals. 


tn the mean wlttlc> it wn$ indif^^fiiWy aeceP ? ^^ ^ 
iary prcvioufly to gw over the^ natives of the, 
£!auiHry by ada of humanity, pr to ftibdue them 
hy force of ara3$. ^ut how v^as it pofllblc to^ 
Conciliate men who were to be ufed s^ bealb qC 
^yrdeit), or tp be buried alive within the bowd% 
^f the .eai:th ? Accordingly^ xh^ gqyernmcnt rert 
folved upon force; and war was deferred only 
from the incapacity in an exhauAed treafury to 
bear the expcnce of it. At lengthy in 1768^ a 
credit of tv^clve hundred tbojuf^nd livres * wa:* 
faundy and boftilities coiiraicnced^ Somchorda^ 
of favages fubmjtted after a triflix^ refiftancr^ 
7his was not the cafe with the Aj)lachians9r the 
moft warlike oJ[ t^eie nations^ and the moft eager 
fpr independence. They wercpurfued without 
imsermiffioQ (or thr^^e y^rj^^ ^itb a view of extern 
minating them«^ Great God ! what^an ideal Tp 
eKterminate rnf n ( Could we fay othi^rwife q^ 
wolves ? ; Exteffpinate them^ and for what ? Bc- 
caufc they Wf^c a hig^-mindcd pc^le, and wibre 
feqfibk of the natural Jright ^i^ey.Jud to liber- 
ty i bccaufe they diiilained. to. be flaves* And 
yet we call ourfelves civiljz^ people^ and 

Chrifliansl 

'» 

:. Thi diftatrce of both the a^ttcut aod , m^ 

tonquefts from- the center of atvthori,t;yj g«v€ 

Wafon to think, that they wot^ be in a.langui4 

Hate, 'till they *ihonld be furnifhed with ao iAder^ 

^nden t admrniftrajtion • A panicttbr comixtan<i^f 

was therefore given to them, who, with a title 

• 5a,oooL 
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• %j^ * Jcfs pompous than that of Viccr<^ of New Spain/ 

Cm^^lmmj enjoyed the fame prerogatives; 

Fregfvftof We iTiiift how examioe to What degree of 

te^gfi!' prosperity Mexico hath rifen> notwithftanding th(^ 

•T^? enormous loflcs it has experiA>c«d from foreign 

enemiesy and notwithftanding the domeftici 

troubles with which ic hath fo frequently beeif 

agitated. 

The largeft of the Co)-deleirias thbUhtains/ 
after having crofled all South America, become* 
lower and narrower in the iftbmu^ of Panama ; 
, continues in the fame form through the provinces 
of Colla-Ricca^ Nicaragua, and Ouatimala t 
ipreads itfclf and rifes again throughout the reft 
of Mexico, but without ever approaching tc^ 
that prodigious height which it hath in Peru^ 
This alteration is more- particularly remarkable 
towards the Sbuth Sea. The fhores here are ex-* 
tremcly deep, and no bottoiti ii to-be found cx-^ 
cept very near the land j while in the Northerrf 
iSea, it is found at a great diftaoce from the con^ 
pnent. Accordingly, the roads are as g6od an4 
las frequent in the firft of thcfc leas, as- they ard 
fcarce and bad in the other* 

« 

The climate of a region fituated almoft en^ 
tirdy in the torrid 2bne, is alternately^ dampiand 
hot. Thefe variations are oiore perceptible and- 
more common in the low, marfliy, woody, ani 
uncultivated diftricts of the £aft, than ih thofii 
parts of the empire, which beneficent nature hatk 
treated more favourably. - , ; 

The quality of the foil is alfo very different* 
Sometimes it is barfenV fomcdmes fertile, ac* 

§ cordingf 


itOfdiflg u nt is' moURtXinouS, kvel, 6r funk * \f ^ 
tifldtr the t;<raters. 

. No foofier were the Spaniards tnaftefs-of* thif 
opuleflt kn<i rrnmenfe coiintfy, than'^hty baftcncd 
ft) hui\d cities'upon it, in ihok places which ap- 
peared to th^eitf bcft calculated for the maintc** 
nan6« ^r theilr- autliontj^, aAd in thofe whicljf 
pfoitiifed tlhem' gt-eater atJvaintages frbin thcif 
6ortt|ueft. Siateh orthe -feuJ-ope^s ^ ch6ft tdf 
fik there, obtained a fuffifcient extent of territory > 
but thdf' w#re obliged - to fcareh foi^ |)laht:tr5^ 
whonrf the kw did not afflow them. 

Akother arrangement of things was obfervecl 
in the country places. They were moft of Aennr 
dHfributed to the conquerors in reward of theij? 
blood or their fervices. The extent of thefe do- 
mains, which were only granted for two- or thred 
geB^rati<)fiS|-^Was propdrtioil^d to rank arid fa- ^ 
yourv' '^5 greater or lefs number of Mexicanj 
#cre attached to them as vaflals. Cortex had 
tftree and ti*?cnty choufand of them in the pro-* 
vinces of Mexico, TIafcala, Mcchoacan, and 
Oaxaca, but with this' diftinftion, that th^y wef^ 
to belong to his family in perpetuity. Opprefliort 
muft have been lefs'fcye^e in thefe hereditary 
poffcfllons than in the reft of the cmpir^e, finc^ 
rn 1746^ §file'en thoufand nine hundred and forty 
Indian? wcref ftill reckoned there, with eighteet) 
hundred Spaniards, Meftecs^ or Mulattoei> «a^ 
fixtecn hundred negro flavcsr 

Th^ country had none of the animals peceff 
fery for the fubfiftcncfe of it's new inhabittfit^- 
for plowing the lands and for the other wanci 

Vol. III. Z 
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* V ? "^ infcparablc from a mixed foctcty. Thefc thin^ 
were all brought from the iQaods alreadv . fub^ 
jeded to Caftile, which had themfelves lately 
receive^ them from our hemifphere. The ani- 
mals propagated with- incredible rapidity. But 
they all of them degenerated ; and how indeed 
was it poflible that they ihould not have expe- 
rienced veiy evident alterations^ when they were 
weakened by croiCng the feasj deprived of their 
ordinary foodj and given up to the hands of per- 
fons.who were incapable of rearing and taking 
care of them ? The (beep >ycre the moft mate- 
rially aJFeded. Meodoza had fome rams brought 
from Spain in order to renew the degenerated 
race s and (ince that period^ the Qeeces have been 
found of a fufHcient good quality to fupply ma- 
terials for confiderable manufadlures. 

The multiplication of the cattle brought On a 
great increafe in** the cultures. To the maife^ 
which had always been the principal food of the 
Mexicans, the grains of our countries were added. 
At firft they did not thrive. The feeds of them^ 
throw'n at hazard among the briars, did not 
at firfl: yield any thing but thick and barren 
weeds. A vegetation too rapid and too vi- 
gorous, did not allow them time to ripen, nor 
even to form themfelves : but this fuperabund- 
ance of juices gradually diminiihed; and at 
length moft of' our feeds, vegetables, and fruits 
were fcen to profper. If the vine and the olivq 
tree were not naturalized in this part of the New 
World, this was owen to the prohibition of 
government, which intended to leave a mart 
f open 
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tfpen for the produdions of the mo*ther-country. ^ ^^p ^ 
Pcrhajps the foil and the climate would thcmfclves c— ys^-i-i 
have rcjedcd thefc precious plants ; at leaft we 
have an authority for thinking fo, when- we fee 
that the experiments which the Jefuits, and the 
heirs of Cortez were allowed to try, about the 
year 1706, were not fuccefsful, and that thofc 
Vf hich have been fince made, have not been much 
more (b. 

Cotton, tobacco, cocoa, fugar, and feme 
other productions^ were in general profperous : 
but for want of hands or induftry, thefe articles 
were confined to an inland circulation; There 
is nothing but jalap, vanilla, indigo, and cochi- ^ 

ncal, which conftitutcs the trade of New Spain 
with other nations. 

Jalap is one of the purgatives of moft fre- of thccui- 
qtient ufe in medicine. It derives it's name from hp. 
the town of Xalapa, in the environs of which it 
grows plentifully. It's root, which is the only 
part in ufe, is tuberofe, large, lengthened out / 

into the form of a French turnip, white on the 
infide, and full of a milky juice. The plant which 
it produces, hath been for a long time unknow'n. 
At prefent, we are informed, that it is a fpecies of 
convolvulus, refembling in it's appearance that 
of our hedges. It's ftem is climbing, angular, 
and -covered with a flight down. It's leaves, 
alternately difpofcd, are rather large, downy on 
the upper fide, and wrinkled on the under, and 
marked with fevcii coftse: they are fometimes 
entire and cordiform, fometimes divided into 
fcvcral lobes, more or lefs diftincl. The flowers, 

Z 2 which 
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' %^ '^ which grow m cluftcrs along the ften)> have a 
V.,^y--i calixj ac.orn*like at it's bafe, deeply divided inta 
five parcS| and accompanied with two flowery 
kavcs. The corolla, which is large, and, cam- 
paniforoi^ whicifh on the outfide, and of a dark 
gurple within,- iypports five white ftaunina.Qf un- 
equal length,. The gcrmen, which is {^aced in 
the qniddle^ and furmounted with a fipgl? ftyle, 
becomes, as it ripens, a round capfula^r in- 
clofing in a fipglecell four feeds of a red coloii^r, 
and very hairy, . „ 

Thu plant is not only fpuad in the neighbour- 
hood of Xa}apa> but alfo among the iands of 
Vera-Crux. It is eafily cultivated. The weight 
of the rpots is from twelyc to twgity p^nds. 
They arc cut into flices, in order |q dFy t^em*. 
They then acquire a brown colour, anda rqiuicius 
appearance. The taile of them is rather acrid^- 
and excites a naufea. The bed jalap is cloie>; 
refinous, brown, not eafily broken, and inflam- 
mable. It is given only in fmall dofes, bpcaufe 
it is an ^6tive and violent purgativi?. It'Sjrefiaous 
extraft, made with fpirit of wine, is employed . 
for the fame purpofes, but with ftill greater 
caution. There are feven thoufand five hundred 
quintals of this root confumed annually in Europe^ 
which coft 972,000 livres *. 

ofthecui- The vanilla is a plant which, like the ivy, 

laniiL ^ * grows to the trees it meets with, covers them al- 

moft entirely, and raifes itfelf by their aid. It's 

ftem, of the thicknefs of the little finger, is 

greenilh, fle1(by, almoft cylindrical, knotty at 

• 40,5411. 13 s. 4d. 
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intervals, and farmentofe, as that of tlie vine. ^ ^^^ ^ 
Each knot is furni(hed with an alternate leaf^ 
rather thick, of an oval Ihape, eight inches long 
and three broad. It alfo pufhes forth roots, 
which penetrating the barks of the trees, ex- 
trafts a fufficient degree of -nourilhncicnt from 
them to fupport the.plant for fome time in vi-* 
goiir> when by accident the bottom of the ftem 
happens to be damaged, oi^ even feparated from 
the principal root. This ft^m, when grow'n to a 
certain height, branches out, fpreads . fidewajrs^ 
and is covered with clufters of flowers, rather 
large, white on the infide, and greenifli without* 
Five of the divifions of their calix arc long, nar- 
row, and undulated- The fixth^ which is more 
internal, appears in the form of a horn. The piftil, 
which they crown, fupports a finglc ftamina. 
It becomes, as it ripens, a fleftiy fruit, formed 
like a pod, of feven or eight inches long, which 
opens into three valves loaded with fmall fecds# . 

This plant grows naturally in uncultivated 
lands that are are always damp, fometimes un- 
der wat^r, and covered with large trees; from 
whence it may be inferred, that fuch a kind of 
foil is the fitteft for it's cultivation. In order to 
multiply it, it is fufficient to plant at the foot of 
the trees fbme branches or twigs, which take root 
and rife up in a fhort time. Some cultivators, 
in order to preferve their plants frorfj rotting, 
prefer the fattening of' them to trees, even at the 
height of a foot from the ground. Thefe plants 
foon throw out filaments, which defcending in a 
ftrait line, penetrate? into the earth, and form, 
roots there. 

Z 3 THg 
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The ieafbn for gathering the pods begins to* 
wards the end of September, and lafts aboot 
three months. The aromatic that is peculiar to 
them cannot be obtained witboat preparation. 
This preparation coniifts in threading feveral 
pods, and dipping them for a moment in a cal* 
dron of boiling water to whiten them. They arc 
afterwards fufpcnded in a place cxpofed to the 
open air, and to the rays of the fun. A thick 
and plentiful liquor then difiils from their ex* 
tremity, the exit of which is facilitated by a flight 
preflure, repeated two or three times in the courfe 
of the day. In order to retard the drying, which 
ought to go on flowly, they are rubbed over at 
feveral different times with oil, which preferves 
their fupplenefs, and keeps them from in(e£ts. 
They are glfo tied round with a cotton thread to 
prevent them from opening. When they are 
fufficiently dried, they are rubbed in hands 
anointed with oil, and they are put into a pot that 
js varnilhed, in order to keep them frefli. 

This is all that is know*n of the vanilla, which 
is particularly appropriated to perfume chocolate ^ 
the uie of which has pafled from the Mexicans to 
the Spaniards, and from them to other nations i 
^nd even this information, which we have ob- 
tained concerning it, is entirely niKxlem, and 
owen to a French naturalift. It is not pof- 

fible, that the maders of this part of the New 
"World, notwithftanding the indifference they 
have hitherto (heWn for the hiftery of nature, 
ihould not have better information upon this 
matter. If they h4ye npt commynic^ted it, it 
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is becaufc they have been dcfirous of refcrving 
this produftion cxclufivcly to thcmfelves, al- 
though only fifty quintals of\it are annually 
brought to Europe, where they are not fold for 
more than 431,568 Jivrcs *. The time will conne 
when this matter (hall be brought to light, and 
then the vanilla will be as generally know'n as 
the indigo is at prefent. 

The indifio tree is a ftrait and rather bufhy Ofthecui- 

^ ^ ^ ^ ' tttfc of the 

plant. From it's root arifes a ligneous brittle io^ »«. ^ 

ftcm, of the height of two feet, branching from 

the beginning, white on theinfide, and covered 

with a greyifh bark. The leaves* are alternate, 

conipofed of feveral fnnall leaves difpofed in two 

rows along a conmmon cofta, which is terminated 

by a fingle foliolum, and furniflied at it'* baQs 

with two fmall membranes which are called fti- 

pulae. At the extremity of each branch arife 

clufters of reddifh, papilionaceous flowers, rather 

fmall, and compofed of a number of petals. 

The (lamina, to the number of fix, and the piftil, 

furmounted with a fingle ftyle, arc arranged as 

thev are in mod of the herbaceous flowers. The 

piftil is changed into a fmall rounded pod, 

(lightly curved, one inch in length, and a line 

and a half in breadth, full of cylindrical, (hining, 

^nd broWni(h feeds. 

This plant requires a light foil, well tilled, 
and never deluged with water. For this reafon, 
fpots are preferred which are floping, becaufethis 
pofition prefcpves the ifKiigo plant from the fl:ag-^ 
nation' of the rain, which might deftroy it, and 

• 17,982!. 
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^ %P ^ ^'^^^ inundations, th^t might cover it with 4 
prejudicial flinie. Low and flat grounds may 
^o be employed for. this culture, if channels 
and ditches are made to draw off the waters, and 
if care be taken to plant them only after the. 
rainy ieafon, which often occafions overflowingSt 
The feed is fow*n in little furrows made by the 
bough, two or three inches in depths at the 
diftance of a foot from each other, and in as 
firait a line as pollible* Continual . attention is 
required to pluck up the weeds, which would 
foon choak the plant. Though ic may be fow'n 
in all (eafons, the ipring is commpnly preferred^ 
Moifture caufes this plant to ihoot above the fur- 
face in three or four days. It is ripe at the end 
of two months. When it begins to flower, it is 
cut with pruning*knives s and cut again at the 
end of every fix w[eeks, if the weather be a little 
rainy. It lafts about two years, after which term 
it degenerates i it is then plucked up, and planted 
^refh. 

As this plant foon exhaufl:s the foil, becaufe it 
does not abforb a fufficient quantity of air and 
dew to moiften the earth, it is of advantage to 
the planter to have a vaft fpace which may re- 
main covered with trees, 'till it becomes ne-» 
cefiary to fell them, in order to make room for 
the indigpi for trees are to be cbnfidered as 
fyphons, by means of which the earth and air re- 
ciprocally communicate to each other their fluid 
and vegetating fubftancei fyphon$, into which 
the vapours and the juices being alternately draw'n 
pp, are kept in equilibrium. Thus while the fap 

afcend^ 
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afe^nds by the ?aet| >to the jbtancbesi the lefavtf^ ^ ^^ ^' 
dr^w in the air a^ vapouD^ ¥^id) circulating^ 
through the fibres of' the trbi^ defceod igaii> if)to 
the earth, and reftore to it in dew ^hat it lofcs in 
fftp. . Ic is iaordei' to n^atntain this reciprocal m^ 
fluence, that, when there are notrces to prefcrvc 
the fields: in a proper ftate for the fowing of in- 
digo, it is cuftomary to- cover thofe which arc 
exbaufted by this plant/with potatoes or H^nes,, 
tijte creeping branches of which preferve the freih- 
nefo of the earth, whik the leaves, when bui-nt^ 
ren«w it's fertility. 

Indioo is diftinguifhed into fever^l fpecies, of 
which d>nly t;wo are cultivated. The true indigo, 
which is the fort we have been fpeaking of, and 
the baftard indigo, which differs fronn the former, 
in having a nciuch higher, nnore woody, and more 
durable ftem j; in having it -s folrola longer and 
narrower, it's pods more curved, and it's feeds 
black. Though the firft be fold at a higher 
price, it is yfually advantageous , to cukivate^ 
thip other $ becaufe it is not fo frequently re- 
newed, is heavier,, and yields more leaves, the 
produire of which is, however, lefsj from an equal 
quantity. The- firft will grow in many different 
io'ihi the fecond fucceeds befi: in thofe which are 
mpft expofed^to the rsiin.-f Both are liable to great 
ajCcidents in their early ftate.- They are fome- 
tipnes burnt up by the heat of the fun, or choaked^ 
by a web with whfch they are furrooiided by aii» 
ittfeft peculiar to thefe regions^ Sometimes tht? 
plant becomes dry, and is deftroyed by another 
very comnaon ia&£l ; at othe^ timesi the leaves». 

which 
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^ ^^<> * which arc the valuable part of the plants arc de- 
voured in the fpace of twenty-four hours by cater- 
pillars. This laft misfortune^ which is but too 
common, hath given occafion to the faying> that 
the planters of indigo went to bed rich^ and rofe 
in the morning totally ruined. . 

This production ought to be gathcred-in with 
great precaution, for fear of making the farinti 
that lies on the leaves, and which is very valu«> 
able, fall off by Ihaking it. When gathered, it is 
throw'n into the fteeping-vat, which is a large tub 
filled with water. Here it undergoes a fermenta- 
tion, which in twenty*four hours at fartheft is 
completed. A cock is theii turned, to let the 
water run into the fecond tub, called the mortar 
or pounding-tubj^ The fteeping-vat is then 
cleaned out, thattrcfti plants may be throw'n in; 
and thus the work is continued without inter^ 
ruption. 

The water which hath run into the pounding- 
tub, is found impregnated with a very fiibtile 
earth, which alone conftitutes the dregs or blue 
fubftance that is the object of this procefs, and 
which muft be feparated from the ufelefs fait of 
the plant, becaufe this makes the dregs fwim on 
the furface. To cfFefl: this, the water is forcibly 
agitated with wooden buckets that arc full of 
holes, and fixed to a long handle. This part of 
the procefs requires the greatcft precautions. If 
the agitation be difcontinued too foon, the part 
that is ufed in dying, not being fufficiently fe- 
parated from the fait, would be loft. If, on the 
other handj the dye were to be agitated coo long 

after 
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after the complete ieparatiai1> the parts would be * ^^ ^ 
brought together again^ and form a new com>- 
bination; and, the fait re-a£ting on the dregs would 
e&ciie a fecond fer^)entation^ that would alter, the 
dye^ fpoil it's colour, and make what 'is called 
burnt indigo. Thefe accidents arc prevented bjr 
a clofe attention to the lead alterations that the 
dye undergoes, and by the precaution which the 
workmen take tp draw out a little of it from time 
to time in a clean vcflel. When they perceive 
that the coloured particles col lee): by feparating 
from the reft of the liquor, they leave off (baking 
the buckets, in order to allow time to the blue 
dregs to precipitate to the bottonrt of the tub, where 
they are left to fettle till the water is quite clear; 
Holes made in the tub at different heights are 
then opened one after another, and this ufelefs 
water is let our. 

The blue dregs remaining at the bottom having 
acquired the confidence of a thick myddy liquid, 
cocks are then opened, which draw it off into the 
fettler. After it 4s ftill more cleared of much fu- 
perfluous water in this third and lafl: tub, it is 
drained into facka; from whence, when water 
no longer filters through the cloth, this matter, 
now become of a thicker confidence, is put in- 
to chefts, where it ciitircly lofcs it's moifture. 
At the end of three months the indigo is fit for 
fale. 

It is ufed in wafliing to give a blueifh colour 
to linen: painters alfo employ it in their water 
colours; and dyers cannot make fine blue with- 
out indigo. iThe antients procured it from the 

Eaft 
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* 9^ ^ Eafl: Indies; in modern times it has been tranf^ 
planted into America. The cnldvation of ir, 
fucceflively attempted at different places, appears 
to be fixed at Carolina^ Georgia, Florida, Loui* 
iiana^ San Domtngp^ and Mexico. This laft 
fort, which is the moft efteemed^ is know'n by 
che name of Guacimala indigo, becauie it grows 
upon the diftriA of that famous city. The man«> 
ner in which it is procured is worthy of re- 
inark. 

Iw thefe beautiful countries, where every 
cftate is from fifteen to twenty leagues in ex« 
tent, a part of this large fpace is annually devoted 
to the culture of indigo. For this purpofe it is 
iufficient to burn the (hrubs which cover the 
grounds, and carelefsly to pafs the plough once 
over them. > This is done in the month of March 
a feafon in which it very feldom rains in this 
delightful climate. A man on horfcback then 
fcatters the feed of the plants in the fame man* 
oer as we fow corn in Europe. No one then 
pays any attention to this valuable production^ 
'till the time of gathering it. 

From hence it happens that the indigo grows 
in fome places and not in others; and tha^the 
indigo which does not rife, is frequently choaked 
by- the weeds, from which it might have been 
prcfervcd by pulling them up frequently. Ac- 
cordingly, the Spaniards gather lefs indigo 
from an extent of three of four leagues, than 
Other nations do from a few acres of land care-» 
fully managed $ and their indigo, though much 
fuperior to any other, is not yet fo perfeft as it 

might 
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might be» Europe : rqccivcs annually fix thou^ ^'^,^ ^ 
ftcid quintaU of it, which co|l 7,6a6,96o i i«^ir' ■" 

: .T«rs proiporrty would infallibly inoreafe, if 
tiie court of . Madrid were to eiialfle' the Qatiresi 
to ^cultivate indigor/on :tfaeir own account. ' ThtSj 
petfonal inrereft tkus fubftituted . to ai Cbreiga'- 
one, would reiidcr them more afttvc aQd more: 
imelBgent j amd : it is probable ; ib^t the abund- 
ajiee aud. fupcriority of the Mexican indigo, 
would in time exckde that of the other colomes 
frOsn all the markets. - > ' 

The cochineal, to which we owe our beautiful* p^ ^V}" 

ture Of tm 

fearlct and purple colours, has not yet been found * cocKineiU 
aay where but in Mexico. 1 had aiTerted, from 
the. teftimonyevea of the beft writers, thdt the 
hacure of this colour was not know'n before the 
b^inning of this century. Upon fcarching into' 
tbi^jdriginals, i find, that Acofta, in 1530, and 
Herrera, in x6oi, had dcfcribed it, as well as' 
our modern naturalYfts* 1 therefore vretrtift, ar\d - 
wifti I could have an opportunity of domg the fame 
with regard to many other things I have written of' 
the Spaniards. The ignorance of travellers, and 
the levity with which they confider the produftions 
of nature in all it*s kingdoms, is the reafon that 
natural hiftory is fo full of falfities, which pafs 
fpom one work t6 another, and which are tranf- 
ipitted, from age to age, by authors, who fuc- 
ceffivtly copy each other. We fcarce give our- 
felvea the trouble to examine, what we think w^' 
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* %? ^ »rt well acquainted with ; and thus it is, that 
after having propagated crror^ the tcftimonies 
which delay inquiries prolong the duration of it 
ftill more. Another inconvenience arifing from 
this is> that philofophers loie time, which is 
precious, in forming fyftems which impofe upon 
us, 'till the pretended fads upon which they were 
founded, have been ihew'n to be falfe. 

The cochineal is an infcSt of thc'fize and form 
of a bug. The two fexrs are diftindt as in moft 
other animals. The female, fixed upon a point 
of the plant, almoft from the firft inftant of it'»< 
lltfth, remains always attached to it by a kind 
of trunk, and prefents to the eye only an hemif-^ 
pherical cruft, which covers all the other parts.. 
This covering is changed twice in- twenty-five^ 
days, and is fprinkled over with a white and 
thick duft, which is immifcible with water. Ati 
this period, which is that of puberty, the malr,> 
which is much foialler, and more (lightly made, 
ilTues Qtit of a fariniaceous tube, by means of 
wings with which he is provided. He flutters 
over the immoveable females> and' fixes ^upon 
eaf^h of them. The fame female is thus vifited , 
by,fcverai males, who perilh foon after foecun- 
datioh. The. bulk of the female vifibly enlarges, . 
'till a drop of liquid, which efcapes from under 
her, (hews that the eggs, which are in great 
number, will foon make their appearance. The 
little infects burft their covering at the time of 
their birth, and foon fpread themfelves over the 
plant, to choofe a favourable fpot to fix upon. 
They^ particularly endeavour tolhcltcr themfelves 

from 
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from the caft wind. Accordingly, the Ihrab ^ ^^f ^ 
upon which they live, when viewed oh that fide, 
appears quite green, while upon the oppoiite 
fide, which, the infefts have preferred. It is 


. This Ihrub, which is know'n by the name of 
nopal, or Indian fig, is about five feet high. 
It's ftcm is flelhy, large, flattened, downyi a 
little rough, and covered with clufters of thorns, 
regularly difpofed upon it's furface. It branches 
but very much, and grows- narrow, as well as it's 
branches, at every point of ramification: this 
gives to each portion of the plant thus made 
narrow, the form of an oval, thick, and thorny 
leaf. It hath no other leaves but thefe. It's 
flowers, fcattered over the young ftems, are com- 
pofed of a icaly vCalix which fupports (everal 
petals and (lamina. The piftil, furmounted with 
a fingle fiyle, aud concealed at the bottom of the 
calix, grows along with it into a fruit that is fie 
for eating; it refembles a fig, and is full of feeds, 
fixed in a kind of reddifh pulp. 

There are^ fcveral fpecics of nopal. Thofe 
which have a fmooth ftem, with a number of 
thorns placed too clofe to each other, are not fit 
for the breeding of the cochineal. Thcfe infefts 
thrive well only on that fort which hath few 
thorns, and a downy furface proper to give them 
a firmer footing. Wind, and cold rain, as well 
as too much damp, are injurious to the'^lant.' 
The mode of lopping the trees is not advan-- 
tageous. It is better to re-plant it every fix 
years, by putting feveral pieces of the ftcnqs into 

cavities 
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■ %i^ * of -feme depths 4HpQfifd ia a quinoun; <«• ^ 
fquuCf at the diftance of fix of ;c»ghc f($et from 
each other. A ^c:. thus planted^ and diftjti^ 
gUiflied by the^name of Nvpaltyj. is ufuallji no 
more than one or two acres in extent, fet^Ofil 
tbrocv Eich. 'acrepreduossiaa niueH 9s two 
qomdaU 6( ^o^ineal> and one mim is fufficreot 
^p guUivate it|: -he^nrvift weed fitqoiently, but 
i^ith precaution* in' order not tq dtfturb the m-^ 
ipSk^ which wQijid. nftt /urvive if it weredtfpUced^ 
Tbfe cultivator ,a[M>ft.4lfo tak<i care to get rid o€ 
^he.ar^iaiais that wi^ld dcftroy therpl^nt; .Ad 
moft formidabk of which is a cacei'piliaiv which 
makes it's way evtfi tbrough the iofidd of the pftanc^ 
and attacks the infed und^rneatht. . 

Eighteen months after the planfatioo, the myr. 
pal is covered with xiochinell&i .bufi in ordbr cq 
c}iftribute them 'n^ore regularly outer the whoie 
plants and to prevent them fr0m ijijurmg each 
o^her, from thc^r^ proximity, fmaH nefts, made 
of the out^de rii)i;i «of the cocoa, op^nitp the weft, 
and filled with twelve or fifteen feg^^ks, j^dy m 
l^y tbsir eggs, dre fixed to fpin^: ^ certain dif- 
tapces. The little pnes whichi come out^ fix 
themfelves on tJie fiopa)^ and attain |o thcirmt- 
ijnoft growth in two months, .which is the limited 
duration of their- life. They. are then gathered j 
atud t)iis operation is renewed every two months 
ffom Oftober to May. The crop may be lefs 
valuaMe if it (hould be mixed with another kind 
of cochineal of a lower price, or if there be a 
great- quantity of males, which are in little efti- 
paat^on, bccaufe they arc left, . and that they fall 
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ib^ bcfore,thc time. This crdp is to be gathered * ^^f * 
fond* days befofe the laying of the eggs> eithet* to 
pt-evcnt the lofs of the eggs, which are rich ift 
Golduf> or to hindef th«i Httk ones from fixing 
upoft a plant which is ali'eady exhauftedi and 
ttwkH ht left to itfelf for a few months* Begin* 
^ing then by the bottom of the plants the cochi^ 
Aeals are focceflively detached with a knife, and 
are midt to fall into a bafon placed underneath^ 
* One of the edges of which being flat ceded^ adapts 
itfelf eiia£):ly to the plants which is afterwards 
ftkaned with the fame knife, or with a clotb« 

iMMstiiATEty before the fainy feafoh comes on^ 
in order to prevent the total deftruftion of the 
cochineals, which might be occafioned by the 
unwholeibmenefs of the air^ the branches of the 
jtopal, loaded with infant infeds, are cut oflr« 
Thefe branches are laid tip in the boufesi wherd 
they maintain their frelhnefs^ as all mucilaginous 
plaifts do* Here the cochineals thrive during 
the bad feafoti. As fooii as that is pafled, thej^ 
ar* placed on thfe trees, where the vivifying frefh-* 
hefs of the air foori makes them propagate. ' 

The wild cochineal,* a different fpccics it6m 
the fine, or mefteque cochineal, we have been 
fpeaking of, but cultivated in the fame places, 
and on the fame plant, does not require as much, 
care and precaution 1 it is a more hardy infeft, 
and bears the injuries of th^ air better. The crop 
of it is coftfequehtly lefs Variable in the produce, 
and rtiay be gathered all the year. This in- 
fcft difiers from the 6ther, inafmuch as it iS 
fnore voracious, iefs abounding in colour, ' and 

yott III. A a enveloped: 
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> %J^ ^ enveloped in a kind of cocton» which it extends 


two lines all round it. This (pecies multi[dies 
more readilyy Ipreads further and fafter without 
any alliftancei fo that a nopalry is foon coveted 
with them. As it's produce is more cert^ni as it's 
price is equivalent to two-thirds of that of the 
finer fort^ and as it propagates upon all the 
fpecies of nopals it may be cultivated widi fuc* 
ceisj but feparately ; becaufe, if it were placed 
near the other> it would ftarve it, and the other 
might alfo be fmothered under the down. This 
ipecies is alfo found in Peru, upon a very prickly 
nopal, which is extremely common there. 

As ibon as the cochineals are gathered, thejn 
are plunged in hot water to kill them. There 
are different ways of drying them. The beft is» 
to^xpofe them to the fun for ievetaldays, by 
which means they acquire a red brown colour, 
which the Spaniards call remgnda* The iecond 
method is to put them in an oven, where they 
aflume a greyiih colour ftreaked with veins of 
purple, which hath given tlitvfi the name of jaf- 
feada. But the mod imperfeft, which is what the 
Indians mod: generally pra&ife, conlifts in put- 
ting them on plates along with their cakes of 
maize i in which procefs they are frequently burnt> 
and are called negra. 

Though the cochineal be clafled in the animal 
kingdom, the fpecies of all others the moft likely 
to corrupt, yet it never fpoils. Without any 
other care than merely that of keeping it in a 
box, it hath been preferved in all it's virtue for 
ages. 

This 
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Thjs valuable produftion wbuM probably 

fuccced in different parts of Mexico ; but hitherto 

fcarcc any befidc the pi'ovince of Osu^aca hath 

ferioufly attended to it. The crops have been 

more plentiful upon a barren foil, which is bene-^ 

iiciai to the nopalj than upon ^ foil naturally fer^ 

tile i they have experienced left accidents in an 

agreeably mild expofure^ than in places where 

the heat and cold were more fenHbly felt. The 

Mexicans were acquainted with the cochineal 

before the deftruftion of their empire; They 

made uie of it to paint their hoiifes^ and to dye 

their cotton^ We read in Herrcra, that, as early 

as the year I5a3, the minillry fent orders toCoi-tez 

to oncourage the cultivation of it. The conquerors 

rejected this kind of labour, as they defpifed every 

other, and it was configned entirely to the Indians* 

They are the only perfons who ftill carry it on 5 

though too frequently with funds advanced by the 

Spaniards, upon jterms more o^ lefs ufurious. 

The produce of their induftry is all conveyed to 

the capital of the province^ which is likewifc 

named Oaxaca. 

This town> to which there are beautiful roads 
leading lip, and where a perpetual fpring prevails^ 
Irifes in the midft of a fpacious plain, covered 
'with agfteable hamlets and well cultivated. Tht 
jilreets arc wide, run in a flraight line, and cbn- 
iift of houfes that are rather lowj but cohftruftcd 
in a pleafing manner. The fquares^ the aque- 
duft, and the public edifices, are executed in a 
good taftc. There are fome mahufadturcs of 
filk and cottons and the merchandize of Afia and 

A a 2 of 
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■ ^yP ^ of Europe is in general ufe. Wc have an op-» 
portunity of feeing, feveral travellers^ whom par^ 
ticular circumftances had led to Oaxaca* They 
have uniformly aflured us, that of all the fettle* 
ments formed by the Spaniards in the New 
World, this was the one ' in which the fpiric of 
ibcicty had made the greateft progrefi. . Thefc 
feveral advantages appear to be the refuk of the 
cochineal trade. 

Exclusive of what is confumed by America 
and th6 Philippines, Europe receives annually 
four thoufarid quintals of fine cochineal, two 
' hundred quintals ofgranilla, a hundred quintals 
of cochineal duft, and three hundred qdintals of 
the wild cochineal> which, when brought into it's 
ports, are fold for, 8,610,140 livres *• 
' This rich article hath been hitherto cultivated 
only for the profit of Spain. M. Thierry, a 
French botanift, in defiance of more dangers^ 
than can be imagined, hath taken it away from 
Oaxaca itfelf, and tranfplanted it to San Do- 
mingo, where he cultivates it with a degree of 
perfeverance, worthy of the courage which ani- 
mated him in obtaining it. His firft attempt* 
have fucceeded beyond his expcftations^ and 
there is every reafon to hope that the fequcl wilt 
anfwer to this fortunate beginning. May this 
fpecies of cultivation, as well as others, extend 
itfelf ftill further, and engage the attention of 
other nations I Are we not all brethren, all chil- 
dren of one common father, and are we n6t all 

• 3S8j5Sl# 16 u 8d* 
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called to fulfill the fame dcftiny ? Is it neccifary ^ 0^0 k 
that I fliould thwart the profpcrity of my fellow 
creature^ becaufe nature hath placed a river or a 
mountain between him and me ? Doth this bar* 
rie> iMithorife me 10 hate and to perfecute him > 
How many calamities hath this exclufive predi- 
lection for particular focieties brought upon the 
globe> and how many more will it (till occafioh 
in future, unlefs found philofophy fliouId at 
length enlighten the minds of men« too long 
beguiled by factitious fentiments i My voice is 
eertainly t6o feeble to diflipate the delufion. But 
fome writers will undoubtedly arife, whofe rea* 
ibning and eloquence will, fooner or later, pe^^ 
fuade future generations, that mankind is of 
greater concern to us than one's country s or ra^ 
ther, that the felicity of the one is intimately con** 
nested with the happinefs of the other. 

To the great exportations we have beeh^nen^^ 
tioning, we muft add the following at-ticles that 
are feht from Mexico : ten thoufand three hun*^ 
dred and fifty quintals of logWood, which pro* 
duce 112,428 livres^i three hundred and ten 
quintals of a fpecies of Brafil wood, which pro- 
duce 4,266 livres t> forty-feven quintds of 
rarmine, which produce 8 1,000 livres if ; fix 
quintals of tortoife fhell, which produce 24,30q 
livres § 1 forty-feven quintals of arnotto, which 
produce fli,6oo livres g; thirty quintals of far- 
faparilla, which produce 4,147 livres ^ r forty i* 

• 4,6841. los. t >77l« *S*' 
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four quintals of balfam^ which produce 459990 
)iyre9 * i five, quintaU of dragon's blood, which 
produce ayq livresfi and one hundred hides with 
;|ie hairon^.which produce 19620 livresj:* 

BuT| as if nature had not yet done enough for 
Spain, in granting to her> almofl: gratuitoofly» 
all the treafures of the earth, which other nations 
cannot obtain without the hardeft labour, (he 
}iath alfo beftowed upon her, efpccially at 
, Mexico, gold and iilver, which are the vehicle 
pr rcprefentative of every produce, 

working of SucH Is the dominion which thefc (hining and 
fkf miACf. fatal nietals have over us, that they have coun- 
terbalanced the infamy and ei^ecration which the 
plunderers of America juftly deferved. The 
names of Mexico, Peru, and Potofi, no longer 
make us ihudder s and yet we are men ! Even ac 
this day, when the fpirit of juftice and the fen* 
timeuts of humanity are inculcated in all our 
writings, and are become the invariable rule of 
our judgmenu; a navigator, who (houldcome 
into our ports with a veiTel laden witK riches 
f vowedly pbtained by methods equally barbarous, 
would land ami4ft the general acclamations of 
the multitude. Where is th^n that wifdom, 
y^hich is fo much thp t^oaft qf the pref^nt age i 
What is then that gold, which removes from us 
the idea of vice, s^nd prevent^ us from feeling that 
fenfe pf horror which the (bedding of blood natu- 
rally impreifes us with ? There are undoubtedly 
fome advantages annexed to a mediuoi of e:x- 

t 199131* 6a. 8d, t III. 5$. X 6jh los. 
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change between nations^ to an external repre- • 9^J> ^ 
ientation of all forts of value, to a common 
cftimate of all labours. But would not greater 
advantages have been obtained, if nations had 
continued in a ftate of tranquillity, detached 
from each other, ignorant, and ^ofpitable, than 
thus to have become corrupted with the moft 
ferocious of all paflions ? 

The origin of metals hath not'always been well 
underftood. It was long thought that they were 
as old as the creation. It is now believed, with 
greater reafon, that they are formed fucceflively. 
In fa£l:, it is impoflible to doubt, that nature is 
continually in a6tion, and that fhe exerts herfelf 
with as much power in the bowels of the earth, 
as in the regions of the fky. 

Every metal, according to the chymifts, hath 
for it's principle an earth which conftitutes and is 
peculiar to k. It prefents itfelf to us, fometimes 
in the form that charaderizes it, and fometimes 
under various appearances, when it requires a 
degree of habit and fkill to recognize it. In the 
firft cafe it is called native, in the fecond minera-f 
lized ore. 

Metals, whether native or mineralized^ are 
fometimes fcattered by fragments in beds of earth 
that are horizontal or inclined. But thi$ is not 
the place of their origin. They have been con- 
veyed thither by great volcanos, floods, and 
earthquakes, which are continually fub verting 
our miferable planet. They are commonly 
fpiund^ fometimes in regular YelnS| and fome- 

A a ij. timei 
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' ^^ ^ times in dcuched maffcs, within the rocks udl 
qMuntains where they are formed, 

AccoRDiKO to the coojcdures of nstoralift^ 
from tbefe large caverns which art perpetually 
heated^ there arife continual exhalations, Thefe 
fulphureous and /aline licjqors aft on the naetallic 
particles, attenuate, and divide them, and put 
them in motion within the cavities of the cardi. 
They unite again i and then, becoming too heavy 
to fupport themlelves in the air, they fall, suid ari) 
heaped up one upon another. If, in their fevera} 
motions, they have not met with other bodies, 
they form pure metals j which they do not> if 
they happen to have been combined with foreigii 
iubftances. 

Nature, which feems to have intended to coq« 
ceal thefe metals, hath npt been able to fecret^ 
them from the avidity of man^ From repeatc4 
obfervations, we are led to difcoyer the places 
where there are mines. They are ufually foum) 
in mountains, where plants grow with difficulty, 
and foon fade; where trees are fmall and crooked; 
where the moifture of dews, rains, and even 
fnows, is Ibpn dried up i where fulphureous and 
mineral exhalations arife s where the waters, are 
impregnated with vitriolic falcs ^ and where the 
fands contain metallic particles. Though each 
of tbefe marks, ieparately confidered, be ambir 
guous, it feldpm happens, when all of theiQ 
are united, but that the earth conuin^ fom^ 
fnine^.. 

RjTT what are the terms on which we es^tra^ 
this, freafure or tlijs poifon from thofe cavern^ 

8 vhcr? 
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iwlicr^ nature had concealed it? We muft pierce b o o i; 
rocks. to an immcnfe depths we mud dig Tub* 
cerra,neous channels^ . to Carry off the waters which 
flow in and menace us on every fide; we mufl: 
jcony^. ipto immenfe galleries the wood of whole 
forefts put into pjTopsi we muft fupport the yaulcs 
of thcfe galleries againft the enormous weight of 
jtbe farth which perpetually tends to fill them up, 
and to huty in their ruins thofe avaricious and 
prefumptuous men who conftrufted thcmi we 
muft dig canals and aque^uAs^ we muft invent 
hydraulic nriachines of aftonifhing and various 
powers^ and all the feveral kinds of furnaces i we 
muft hazard being fuffbcated or confumed by a 
vapour which takes fire from the glimmering 
flanje of tlie lampsj without which the work could 
not be carried on; ai^d we 'muft at laft perifh by 
^ confumptioi), which reduces human life to one 
lialfof it's duration* If we confider how many 
obfervatiQnsj experiments, and trials^ all theie 
works imply, we fhall carry the origin p( the 
world far beyond it's know'n antiquity. To (hew 
us the gold^ iron^ copper^ tin, and filver, ufed 
in the earlieft ages^ is to amufe us with an idle 
ftory which can only impofe upon children. 
. When the labour of mineralogy is finifhcd, 
that of met^lurgy begins. It's obje£t is to fe^ 
parate nfietals from each other, and to detach 
them from the extrapepu$ bodies which envelope 

them* 

In order to feparate the gold from the ftone$ 
ivhich contain ir> it is fuificient to break them in 
pieces af|d r|^d^ce th^ to pQwder^ The matter 

tlvsn 
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^ ^^ ^ thus polvcrized is afterwards triconitcd with* 
quickfilTcr^ which combines iddf co this p re ci ot g 
metal^ but without forming an^ union, cither 
with the rock, or faad, or eren the earth, which 
were mixed with it. By means of fire, the mer- 
cury is afterwards diftilled, which, on feparadng, 
leaves the gold at the bottom of the veflbl in the 
ftate of a powder which is purified in the cc^ 
pel. Native filver requires no other prepa- 
rations. 

But when filver is combined with other fub- 

ftances, or with mctak of a different nature, great 

knowkge and confummate experience arc requi- 

fite to purify it. Every circumftance authorifes 

OS to think that this art is unknow^n in the New 

World. It is alfo generally acknowl^ed, that 

the miners of Germany and Sweden would find, 

in a mine that hath already been wwked, more 

wealth than the Spaniard had been able to extra& 

from it. They would enrich themfelves by mines, 

which, through want of fkill, have been rqeded 

as infufficient to defray the expences of working 

them. 

Betore the arrival of the Caftilians, the Mexi- 
cans had no gold except what the torrents de« 
tached from the mountains ; they had (till lefs fil- 
ver, bccaufe the chances that might bring it into 
their hands, were infinitely lefs frequent. Thefe 
metals were not employed by them as a medium 
of exchange, but only as obje&s of ornament, or 
of mere curiofity. They were little attached to 
them. Accordingly, they lavi(hed the fmall 
quantity they h^d of them upon a foreign pec^le, 

whQ 
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-who made them their idol j and they call it at the * ^^ *^ 

feet of their horfesj who, while they were chew*^ 

ing the bit, fcemed as if they were feeding upon 

them. But when hoftilities had commenced 

between the two nations, and in pioportion as the 

animofities increafed, thefe perfidious treafures 

^ivcre partly throw'n into the lakes and rivers,* lA 

order to deprive an implacable enemy of them» 

who feemed to have crofied fo many feas for n6 

other purpofe than to obtain the pofleflion of 

them. It was particularly in the capital and it*s 

neighbourhood that this pradice was adopted. 

After the empire was fubdued, the conquerors 

went all over it, in order to fatisfy their ruling 

paflipn« The temples, the palaces, the private 

houies, and even the meaiicft hovels, were r^n- 
facked and pillaged. * This fource being ex- 
hauited, it became neceflary to have recourfe to 
the mines. 

Those from which the greateft expcftations 

could be formed, w^re fituatcd in countries which 

had not yiet fubmitted to the Mexican yoke. 

Nunode Guftpan was cbmmiflioned, in 1530, to 

j-cduce them to fubjeftion. The advantages 

which this commander derived from an illuftrious 

name, did not |)revent him from furpafling in 

barbarity, all the adventurers who had prcvioufly 

deluged the unfortunate plains of the New World 

wit;h blood. Trampling upon rnilliqns of car*- 

CJ^fps, he fuccccded, in lefs than two years, in 

cftabliftiing a very extenfive dominion, from 

which the audience of Guadalaxara was in(licuted. 

f his was always the part of New Spain phe moft 

abounding 
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' ^^^ ^ abounding in metals. Thdc riches are m6re 


efpecially common in New Galicia, in New 
Bifcay> and chiefly in the copntry of Zacatecas^ 
From the midft of thefe arid mountains is draw'a 
the greateft part of thofe eighty miUions ef 
livres * which are annually coined in the mines 
of Mexico. The internal circulation, the Eaft 
Indies, the national iflands, and the contrabaMl 
trade, abibrb near one half of this fpecie* The 
motber*country receives 44,196,047 of theft 
livres tf to which we muft add, five thomfaod 
fix hundred and thirty^our quintals of copper, 
which are fold in Europe for 453,600 livres %. 

In the earlieft periods after the conqueil, all 
the payments were made with ingots of filver, and 
with pieces of gold, the weight and value of 
which had received the ian&ion of government. 
The neceflity of having a regular kind of c(Hn 
was foon felti and towards the year 1542, thefe 
original metals were converted into coins of dif* 
ferent fizes. Some copper coins wefe even 
ftricken, but the Indians rejefted them. When 
they were compelled to receive them, they ufed 
to throw them, with contempt, into the lakes 
and rivers. In lefs than a year's time, the amount 
of more than a million of this coin difappeared ; 
and it became neceffary to give up a medium of 
exchange, which difgufted the lower clafs of 
people, 

Althovoh the breeding of cattle, cultivation, 
|nd the working of the mines, have not been 

J iSiJool, 
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oirfied nearly to fuch a degree of petfcftion as * ^ ^ 
they would infsillibly have been by an aAive v-— ^^.^ 
people^ yet the manufaftufres arc ftill in a worfc 
ftate* Thofe of woollen and cotton are very ge- 
neral i but as they afe in the hands of the In-^ 
dians, Meftees, and Mulattos^ and that they 
fervc only for the clothing of the middling clafy 
of people, they are inconceivably imperfeft. 
Some better kinds have been made only at 
Quexetacoj where tollerably fine woollen cloths 
are manufaftured. But it is particularly in the 
province of Tlafcala that the works are carried 
on with fpirit* The pofition oF this province 
between Vera Cruz and Mexico, the mildnefs of 
the climate, the beauty of the country, and the 
fertility of the foil, have attracted there nroft of 
the workmen, who have pafled from the Old to 
the New World. Thefc manufaftures - have 
produced fucceflively filk*ftufFs, .ribands, gold 
and filver, and other laces, and hats, which have 
been confumed by fuch of the Meftees and Spsi-^ 
niards as were not able to pay for' the merchan* 
dize brought from Europe. Los Angeles, an 
extenfive, rich, and populous town, is the center 
oJF this bufinefs^ All the earthen ware, and moft 
of the glafles and cryftals that are fold in the tm^ 
pirc, come from it's manufaftures* The govern- 
ment hath even, fire-arms made there* 

The indolence of the people inhabitiilg New whulitik* 
Spain, muft be one of the principal caufes that MMko'biith 
have retarded the profperity of this celebrated "^«fe?"r«l 
region, . but it is not the only one j and the diffir- ^p«'«y ' 
culty of communication muft have added gready 

to 
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* ^VL ^ ^ ^^ ^"^^'^ of admtjr. The circnlatioo of cnde 
is coDCiJiiiaUy flopped^ by all the obftades that 
can haTc been Aiggcftol bv an unjuft and rapacKMis 
admiBiftration. There are at moft but two rivers 
able to bear even finall canoes, and neither of 
them pofleflcs this advantage in all feafons. There 
are bot few traces of roads even near the great 
towns : in evay other part the provifions or mcr^ 
chandize can only be conveyed opon the back €)f 
nniles, and every thing diat is brittle upon the 
lieads of the Indians. In moft of the provinces, 
the price which the traveller is to pay for lodg- 
ing, for horfes, for guides, and for p rov ifions , 
is regulated by the police; and this cuftom, 
however barbarous it may be thought, is ftill 
preferable to what b praAifed in places where li*' 
berty feems to be more refpeded. 

These obftades to public profperity have been 
increafed by the fevere yoke under which ap^ 
preflive mafters held the Indians, upon whom all 
the hard labour was impofed. This evil is be- 
come more confiderable from the diminution of 
the hands employed to ferve the cupidity of the 
Europeans. 

The firft fteps of the Caftilians at Mexico were 
marked with blood. The carnage extended itfelf 
during the memorable fiege of the city ; and it 
was carried to the higheft pitch of excefsj in the 
expeditions that were undertaken to fubdue de- 
fperate people who had endeavoured to break 
dieir chains. The introduftion of the fmall-pox,' 
increafed the depopulation, which was ftill aug- 
mented foon after, by the epidemic difeafes of 
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1545 and 1576, chc firft of which deprived the 
empire of eight hundred thoufand inhabitants^ 
and the fecond, of two millions, if we chufe to 
adopt the calculations of the credulous and ex*, 
aggerating Torquemada,. It is even demon* 
ftratedj that without any accidental caufe, the 
number of the inhabitants hach been infenfibly 
reduced to a very few. According to the regis- 
ters of 1600, there were five hundred thoufand 
tributary Indians in the diocefe of Mexico $ and 
in 1 741, there remained no more than one hun- 
dred and nineteen thoufand fix hundred and 
eleven* In the. diocefe of Los Angeles there 
were two hundred and fifty-five thoufand ; and 
there remained no more than eighty-eight thou* 
fand two hundred and forty* In the diocefe of 
Oaxaca there were a hundred and fifty thoufand a 
and there remained no more than forty -four 
thoufand two hundred and twenty-two. We do 
not know the changes that have happened in the 
diocefes of the fix other churches; but it i^ 
probable that they have been the fame every 
where* 

The cuftom which prevailed, and ftill prevails 
among the Spaniards, Mefieesj MulatU)s^ and 
Negroes, frequently to take wives from among 
the' Indians, while no one female of thefe 
branches hath ever, or fcarce ever chofe hulbands 
from among them, hath undoubtedly contributed 
to' the diminution of this race : but the effect of 
'^his circumftance mull have been rather confined; 
and if we be not deceived, confequences much 
• i ' niori 
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• ^1^ ^ more cxtenfivc hare been produced by a lyftcirr 
of permanent tyranfiy. 

It muft be acknowleged^ however, that iii 
proportion as the population of the natives di- 
minilhedi that of the foreigners iilicreafed in 2 
very^ remarkable degree of progreffion. In 
1600^ the diocefe of Mexico reckoned no more 
than feven thoufand of thefe families; and iti 
1741 9 their number Kras raifed ta one hundred 
and nineteen thoufand five hundred atnd eleven. 
*the diocefe of Los Angeles reckoned only four 
thoufand^ and thefe ^ere raifed ta thirty thoufand 
fix hundreds The diocefe of Qaxaca computed 
only a thoufand ; and thefe v<^re raifed to fevetf 
thoufand two hundred and ninety-fix. The 
antient inhabitants; however, have been but im- 
perfedlly replaced by the rtew ones. The culti- 
vation of the lands, and the working of the mine$ 
were the ordinary occupation of the Indians. The 
Spaniards^ the Meftees, the Mulattos, and even 
the blacks, have mofi: of them difdained to at-^ 
tend to thefe great objeds: feveral of them live in i 
date of idlenefs. A ftiU greater number of them 
devote a few montents to the arts and to com* 
merce. The reft arc employed in the fervice of 
the rich. 

It is particularly in the capital of the empire, 
that we are difgufted with this laft circumftance. 
The inhabitants of Mexico, who for fome time 
had reafon to doubt, whether the Caftiiians were 
a fet of robbers, or a conquering people, faw 
tjieir capital almoft totally deftroyed by the cruel 
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Wars thait were carried on in it. Cortez foon ® %^ ^ 
rebuilt it in a ftile very fuperior to th^t in which 
it appeared l?efore this.cataftrophe. 

The city rifes in the midft of a great Iake> the 
banks of which exhibit fortunate fituations, which 
would be delightful if nature were a little aflifted 
by the efforts of art. Upon the lake itfelf, the 
eye beholds with fatisfaftion a number of float- 
ing iflands. Thefe are rafts formed by weeds 
interwoven with each other, and fufficiently folid 
to bear thick layers of earthy and even dwellings 
lightly conftrufted. Some Indians lives there, 
aAd cultivate a plenty of vegetables. Thefe An- 
gular gardens do not always occupy the fame 
fpace. Their fituation is changed, when this al* 
teration fuits the poffefTors. 

Very wide banks raifed tipon piles lead up to 
the city. Five or fix canals convey all the pro- 
duftiohs of the country to it's center, and in it's 
mod beautiful parts. A wholefome water, which 
is derived from a mountain at the diftance only of 
five or fix hundred toifcs, is diftributed in all the 
houfes, and even to all the different (lories, by 
means of aquedufts very well contrived. 

The air of this city is very temperate ; woollen 
clothing may be wor'n there all the year. The 
leaft precautions are fufficient to prevent any in- 
conveniences from the heat. Charles V. alked a 
Spaniard, on his arrival from Mexico, how long 
the interval was there between fummer and win- 
ter? Jufi as long^ replied he, v^ith great truth 

and wit, as it takes to pafs out of funjhine into tht 
Jhade. 
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• ^j^ ^ The advantage which this city hath of being 
the capital of New Spain, hath IbcceQively mul- 
tiplied it's inhabitants. In i777> the number of 
births aniouBted to five thoufand nine hundred 
and fifteen, and that of burials to five thoufand 
and eleven -, (torn whence we maj conclude, thar 
it's population is not much inferior to two hun* 
dred thoufand fouls. All the citizens are not 
opulent, but fcveral of them arc, perhaps> more f(> 
than in any other part of the globe. Thefe riches, 
very rapidly accumulated, foon had a remarkable 
influence. Mod of the materials, which in ocher 
parts w ere of iron or copper, were here made of 
filvcr or gold. Thefc brilliant metals were ufed 
as ornaments for the fervants, for the horfes, for 
the moft common furniture, and employed for 
the meaneft purpofes. The manners, which al- 
ways follow the courfe of luxury, were raifed to 
the fame romantic train of magnificence.- The 
women, within their houfcs, were attended by 
thoufands of flaves, and did not appear in public 
without a retinue, which amongft u§ is referved 
for the majcfty of the throne. To thefc extrava- 
gancies the men added ftill greater profufions, 
which thty lavifhed upon the Negro women> 
whom they raifcd publicly to the rank of their 
miftreflfes. The luxury fo inordinate in the 
common adtions of life, furpafTcd all bounds 
upon oecafion of the leafl feftivaL The general 
and prevailing pride was then in commotion, and 
every individual laviflied millions to juftify his 
own. The crimes necefTary to fuppori: thefe extra- 
vagances were pre viou fly expiated > for fuperftitioa 
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declared every man holy and juft> who beftowed ® ^^^ ^ 
large fums upon the churches. 

Every circumftance bore the mark of an 
ofterttation hitherto unknow*n in the two hemi- 
fpheres; the inhabitants were no longer fatisfied 
with a decent dwelling, fituated in wide and even 
ftreets. Moft of them required hotels, the extent 
of which was fuperior to either their convenience, 
or their elegance. Public edifices were multi- 
plied, without recalling to the mind of any man 
the profperous days of architcfture, or even of 
the bed Gothic times. The principal fquares 
had all the fame form, the fame regularity, and 
the fame kind of fountain, with ornaments 
executed without tafte. Trees that were il] 
chofen, and of a dirty appearance, deprived the 
walks of the ornaments which they might have 
received from avenues well diftribu ted, and from 
water-works. Among the fifty-five convents, 
which had been founded by a fpirit of credulity 
worthy of pity, there were very few of them which 
did not create difguft from the faults of their con- 
ftrudion. The numberlefs temples, in which 
the trcafures of the whole globe were heaped up, 
were generally devoid of majefty, and were not 
calculated to infpire thofe who frequented 
them, with ideas and fentiments worthy of the 
Supreme Being, whom they came to adore* 
Among this multiplicity of immenie borldings, 
there are but two that are worthy of fixing thte 
attention of the traveller. One is the palace of 
the Viceroy, where the tribunals of juftice are 
alfo holden, where the coin is ftricken, and where 
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^ *vi^ ^ ^^^ quickfilvcr is depofitcd. The people, t?ho 
were driven to dcfpair by famine, burnt it in 
1692/ It hath been fmce rebuilt upon a belter 
plan. It is a fquare with four towers, &nd h 
feven hundred and fifty feet in length, and fix 
hundred and ninety in breadth. The cathedral, 
begun in 1573, and finifbcd in 1667, would 
equally do honour to the beft artifts. It is four 
hundred feet in length, by one hundred and 
ninety-five in breadth, and hath cofi 9,460,800 
livres *. Unfortunately, thefe edifices are not 
fo folid as it might be wilhed they were. 

We have feen, that Mexico wasfituatcd upon 
a cdnfiderable lake, divided by a narrow flip of 
land into two partSi the one filled with fweet 
water, the other with fait. Thefe waters appear 
equally to flow from a high mountain at a fmall 
diftance from the city^ but with this difference, 
that the fait waters muft neceffarily traverfe fomc 
mines which comniunicate this quality t6 them; 
But befide thefe regular fprings, there exift, a 
little further offj four fmall lakes^ which in tern- 
pefl:uous feafons, fometimes difcharge themfelves 
inip the great one with deftruftive violence. 

The antient inhabitants of this city had always 
been expofed to inundations, which made them 
purchafc, at a very dear rate, the advantages 
they acquired from the fituation they had chofen 
to fix the center of their power upon. To the 
calamities infeparable from thefe too frequent 
overflowingSi the conquerors experienced the ad« 
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iditipnal difappointment ^ of feeing their heavier * ^j^ ^ 
building»^ though raifed upon piles^ fink, in a 
very fhort time, from four to fix inches, in a foil 
that had not firranefs enough to fupport them. 

Attempts were made, at different times, to 
turn afide thefe dreadful torrents: but the di- 
rcftors of thefe great works had not fufficicnt 
flcUl to employ the moft effeftual means; nor 
were the fubaltern agents fufEciently zealous to 
fupply, by their efforts, the want of capacity in 
their chiefs. 

The engineer Martines conceived, in 1607, 
the idea of a great canal, which appeared in 
general preferablcf to all the methods purfued 
before that period. In order to defray the cx- 
pences of this projeft, the government required 
-the hundredth part of the value of the houfes, 
lands, and merchandize: a fpecies of impoft 
wnknow'n in the New World. Four hundred 
and feventy-one thoufand one hundred and fifty- 
four Indians were employed, during fix years, at 
this work j and the undertaking was afterwards 
judged to be imprafticable. 

The court, wearied with the diverfity of qpi- 
nions, and the troubles they occafioned, decreed, 
in i6ji, that Mexico fhould be abandoned, and 
that a new capital fhould be erefted on fome 
other fpot. The fpirit of avarice, whkh objcifted 
to the lead facrifice, that of libiditioufnefs, 
whkh was afraid of having it's pleafur^s inter- 
rupted ; and that of indolence, which (huddered 
j^t ^he idea of trouble ; all the paffions, in a word, 
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• ^^ ^ united thcmfclvcs to oblige die miniftry to 
change their rcfclunons , 2nd they prevailed. 

Upwards of a century paffird away, before the 
government attended to the duty of preventing 
die misfortunes of which the people were incef- 
i'antly complaining. At length their attendon 
was rouzed. In 1763, it was refblved to cut a 
mountain, in which fome excavations only, had 
'ciil that time, been nuule; and the waters 
have iince had as free a paflagc as the public ie- 
curity required. The commercial body have 
undertaken this great work for the fum of 
4,32b,cx)a livres *. They even agreed to pay 
whatever additional expences this labour mighr 
be attended with, amd that if there were any 
favings, they Ihould be applied to the profit of 
the treafury. This g^erofity hadi not been a 
virtue of mere oftentadon. The oierchants have 
expended 1,890,000 livres f in rendering this 
fervice to their country. 

Other works are meditated. The proje^ of 
drying up the great lake that furrounds Mexico 
feems to be at a (land ; and peribns of the art 
require 8,100,000 livres j; to complete the new 
plan in a proper manner. This is a large fum» 
But what is money, when the bufinefs is to make 
the air wholefome, to preferve the lives of men, 
or tp increafe provifions? What infinite good 
would the rulers of the world do, and how much 
^ill they be honoured, when the gold which they 
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iavifh in inordinate luxury, upon greedy favour- 
ites, or in idle caprices, (hall be confecrated 
to the imjirovement of their empire! An airy 
hofpital, conftruCicd with Ikill and carefully 
managed; the abolition of beggary, or the enm- 
ploying of indigent perfdns ; the paying off of the 
national debt; a moderate tax, diftributed with 
equity; the reformation of the laws, by the 
compofition of a clear and finjple code; fuch 
inftitutions wowld raife their glory to a higher 
^itch than magnificent palaces ; than the conqueft 
<jf a province, after a number of viftories; than all 
the bronzes, all the marbles, and all the infcrip- 
tions of flattery. 

.If the court of Madrid, who have the grcatcfl: 
reafon to entertain fuch hopes, Ihould do for 
Mexico what they have propofed, they will foon 
fee this famous city become the feat of govern- 
ment, the place of the mint, the refidence of the 
moft exten five proprietors, the center of all im- 
f)ortant affairs; they will behold it foaring to a 
ftill greater •height, communicating to the' pro- 
vinces under it's dependence the impulfe it fhalJ 
have received, giving energy to induftry, in- 
crcafing internal circulation, and, by a neceffary 
confequence, extending atad multiplying it's fo* 
reign connections. 

That which Mexico hath formed with the Connc6Hon» 
Philippines, is the mofl: notorious of all thdfe it with the 
maifttains through the channel of the South- ^^^^^^'^ 
Sea. 

When the court of Madrid, whafe ambition 
•increafed with their profperity, had conceived the 
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* vi^ ^ P^*^ ^^ forming a great cftabliflimcnt in Afia, 
their attention was ferioufly engaged in confidcr- 
ing of expedients to infure it's fuccefs. This 
projeft was neceffarily attended with great diffi- 
culties. The riches of America fo powerfully 
attrafted the Spaniards, who confented to a vo- 
luntary exile, that it did not appear poffible to 
engage even the moft wretched of them to fettle 
at the Philippines, unlefs it were agreed to give 
them a (hare in the treafures of thofe iflands. 
This facrifice was refolved upon. The rifing co- 
lony was authorifed to fend every year into Ame- 
rica India goods, in exchange for metals. 

This unreftrained freedom was attended with 
fuch important confequences, that the jealoufy of 
the mother-country was excited. Tranquillity 
was in fpme meafure rcftorcd^ by rcft^'aining a 
commerce, which was thought to be, and which 
really was, immenfe. The trade that was to be 
allowed in future, was divided into twelve thou- 
fand equal fbares. Every head of a family was to 
have one, and perfons in office a nunjber propor- 
tioned to their rank. Religious communities 
were included in this arrangement, according to 
the extent of their credit, and the opinion that 
was entertained of their utility. 

The veffels which fet out at firft from the 
ifland of Ccbu, and afterwards from the ifland 
of Luconia, originally took the route of Peru. 
The length of this voyage was prodigious. 
Trade-winds were difcovered, which opened a 
much (hortcr paflage to Mexico s and this branch 
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of commerce was tranfaftcd on it'3 coaft, where '*, ^ o k 
it was fettled* 

A VESSEL of about two thoufand ton burthen is 
difpatched every year from the port of Manilla, 
According to the laws at prcfcnt in force, and 
which have frequently been varied, this (hip 
ought not to carry more than four thoufand bales 
of merchandize, and yet it is laden with at leafl: 
double that quantity. The expences of build- 
ing, of fitting QUt, and of the voyage, which 
are always infinitely more confiderable than they 
ought to be, are fupported by the government, 
which receives no other indemnification than 
7C,ooo piafters or 405,000 livres * per veflcl. 

The departure of it is fixed for the month of 
July. After having cleared a multitude of iflands 
i^nd rocks, which are always troublefome, and 
fpmecimcs dangerous, the gaileon fteers north- 
ward as far as the thirtieth degree of latitude. 
There the trade-winds bpgin to blow, which con- 
vey it to the place of it's dcftiqation. It i$ gene- 
rally thought, that if it proceeded further, it 
yrould meet with ftronger, and more regular 
winds, which would haften it's courfe : but the 
commanders are forbidden, under the heavicfl: 
penalties, to go out of the track that hath been 
marked out to them. 

This is undoubtedly the reafon that hath 
prevented the Spaniards, during the courfe of 
two centuries, from making' the lead difcovery 
Vpon an xjcean, which would h^ve offered fo 
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B o o K many . objefls ' of inftruftion and advantage to 
^ V • more enlightened, and lefs circumfpeft nations. 
The voyage lafts fix months, becaufe the veffcl 
is over-ftockcd with men and merchandize, and 
that all thofe who are on board are a fet of timid 
navigators, who never make but little way during 
the night-time, and often, though without necef- 
fity, make none at all. 

The port of Acapulco where the veffel arrives, 
hath two inlets, feparated from each other by a 
fmall ifland : the entrance into them in the day 
is by means of a fea-bteeze, and the failing out 
in the night-time is efFefted by a land-breeze. 
It is defended only by a bad fort, fifty foldiers, 
forty-two pieces of cannon, and thirty-two of the 
corps of artillery. It is equally extenfive, fafe, 
and commodious. The bafon which forms this 
beautiful harbour is furrounded by lofty moun- 
tain^, which are fo dry, that they are even defti- 
tutc of water. Four hundred families of Chi- 
ncfe, Mulattoes, and Negroes, which eompofc 
three companies of militia, are the only peribns 
accuftomed to j^reathe the air of this place, which 
is burning, heavy, and unwholcfome. Thei 
number of inhabitants in this feeble and mifcr- 
able colony is confiderably increafcd upon the 
arrival of the galleons, by the merchants from ail 
the provinces of Mexico, who come to exchange 
their filvcr and their cochineal, for the fpice$f 
muflins, china, printed^ linens, iilks, perfunnes, 
and gold works of Afia. 

At this market, the fraud impudently begun 
in the Old World, is as impudently completed 
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in the New, The ftatutcs have limited the fale ^ ^j^ ^ 
to 2,700,000 livres *, and it exceeds 10,-800,000 \ ^«' v---^ ^ 
livrcs f. All the money produced by thefe ex- 
changes fliould give ten per ant. to the govern- 
ment : but they are deprived of three-fourths of 
the revenue which they ought to colled: from 
their cuftoms, by falfc entries. 

After ftaymg here about three: months, the 
galleon refumes it's courfe to the Philippine 
iflands, with a few companies of infantry, def- 
tined to recruit the garrifon of Manilla. This 
veiTel hath been intercepted in it's pafiage three 
times by the Englifli. It was taken in 1587 by 
Cavendifli, in 1709 by Rogers, and in 174a by 
Anfon. The leaft part of the riches with which 
it is laden remains in the colony ; the reft is dif- 
iributed among the nations which had contributed 
to form it's cargo. . 

The long pafiage which the galleons bad t6 
make, hath made it a defirable thing to have a 
port where they might refit and take in refrelh- 
ments. Such a port was found on the road from 
Acapulco to the Philippines, in an Archipelago, 
know'n by the name of the Marianne Iflands. 

Thess iflands *form a chain which extends Defcn^oa 
from the 13th to the 2 ad degree. Several of riannt in*o<3»^ 
them are nothing more than rocks : but there arc fh"t have*''* 
nine of them which are of forac extent. There ^"^j/^ 

letved m 

i(^is that nature, in all her richnefs and beauty, them. 
difplays a perpetual verdufe 5 abounds in flowers 
of exquifitc odour, in waters as clear as cryftal, 
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BOOK falling into cafcadcs ; in trees loaded with flowers 
w-^v^^i^ and fruits at the fame time, and in pi&urefquc 
fituacions which art will never imitate. 

In this Archipelago, which is fituated under 
the torrid zone, the air is pure, the (kj fercne^ 
and the clioiate temperate. 

It wa« formerly inhabited by numbers of 
people, the origin of whom nothing remains to 
indicate. They were undoubtedly throw'n on 
thefe coafts by (bmc ftorm ^ but this- event mufl: 
have happened fo long ago, that they had forgot- 
ten their origin, and thought themfelves the only 
inhabitants of the globe. 

Some culloms, mod of them fimilar to 
thofe of the other favages of the South Sea, 
ierve them inftead of a form of worlhip, of a 
code of laws, and of a fyftem of government. 
They paffcd their days in perpetual indolence ; 
and it was to the bananas, to the cocoa nuts, and 
cfpecially to the rima, that they owed this misfor*- 
tune or advantage. 

The Rima, mentioned by fomc travellers 
.under the name of the bread- tree, is not yet well 
know'n to the botanifts. It is a tree, the ftem of 
which, that is high and ftreight, is divided to- 
ward^ it's top into fcveral branches. It's leaves 
are alternate, large, firm, thick, and deeply 
finuated towards their lateral edges. The 
youngeft of them, before they unfold them- 
felves, are inclofed in a membrane which dries 
up, and when it falls, leaves a circular impreflion 
round the ftem. They yield, as well as the 
other parts of the tree, a very vifcous, milky 
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Auid. From , the axilla of the fuperior leaves, ^ ^j^ ^ 
a fpongy fubitance is produced, fix inches in 
length, and covered all over with male flowers, 
very clofc to each other. Lower down, other 
fubftances arc found, loaded with fenialc flowers, 
the piftil of which becomes an elongated berry 
filled^ with a kernel.- Thefe berries, which are 
fupported upon one common axis, are fo clofe to 
each other, that they are confounded, and form> 
by their aflemblage, a very large fruit, ten inches 
in length, and befet with thick, (hort, and blunt- 
ed points. It appears that there are two fpecies> 
or varieties of the Rima. The fruit of one of 
them is pulpy on the infide, and full of kernels^ 
which are good for eating, and which have the 
figure and tafte of the chefnut. The fruit of 
the other fpecies is fnialler: it hath no kernels^ 
becaufe thefe come to nothing when it is perfedly 
I'ipe. The pulp of it is foft, fweetilh, and un- 
wholefome. But when it is gathered a little 
before it is ripe, it hath thc'tafte of the artichoke^ 
and is eaten as bread, from whence it hath been 
called the Bread fruit. Thofe who wifli to keep 
it one or more years, cut it into fliccs, and dry 
it in the oven, or in the fun. 

. There are thi*ee things which appear wor* 
thy of remark in the hiftory of the Marianne 
iflands. 

The ufe of fire was totally unknow'n there. 
None of thofe terrible volcanoes, the deftruftive 
traces of which are indelibly marked on the face 
of the globe; none of thofe celeftial phaenomena 
which frequently light up devouring and unex- 
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pcfted flames in all climates ; none of thofc for- 
tunate occurrences, which by fri£tion or collifion, 
extraft brilliant fparks from fuch a number of 
bodies: nothing, in a word, had given the peace- 
able inhabitants of the Marianne iflands the lealt 
idea of an element fo familiar to other nations. 
It was neceffary that the rcfentment of the firft 
Spaniards that arrived upon thefe favage coafts, 
Ihould burn fome hundreds of their huts, in or- 
der to make them acquainted With it. 

This ufe of fire was little calculated to give 
them a favourable idea of it, or to make them 
wifli to fee it appear again. Accordingly, they 
took it for an animal which fixed itfelf to the 
wood, and fed upon it. Thofe whom their igno- 
rance of fo new an objeft had induced to come 
near it, having burnt thcmfelves, their cries in- 
fpired the reft with terror, fo that they did not 
dare to look at it but at a great diftance. They 
dreaded the bite of this wild beaft, whom they 
thought capable of wounding them by the mere 
violence of it*s rcfpiration. They recovered, 
however, by degrees, from the confternation with 
which they had been feized : their miftake was 
gradually removed, and they at length accuf- 
tomed themfelves to the ufe of this valuable 
advantage, of which all other know*n people had 
been in pofleiiion, from time immemorial. 

Another circumftancc worthy of attention is, 
the fuperiority which the weaker fex had affumed 
over the ftronger in the Marianne iflandsr. Such 
was their afcendant, that the women there en- 
joyed unlimited power in their families; that 
5 nothing 
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nothing could be parted with without their con- ® ^y^ ^ 
fent, and that they had the free difpofal of every 
thing; that in no inftance, even thut of infidelity 
publicly acknovvlcged, it was permitted to be 
wanting in the attentions that were due to them; 
that how little foever they themfelves might 
judge ther huftands to be deficient in mildnefs, 
complaifancc, and fubmiffion, they were at li- 
berty to make a new choice ; and that if they 
thought themfelves betrayed, they might pillage 
the hut, and cut down the trees of the traitor, or 
make their relations, or companions, commit the 
fame havock. 

But how could fuch ftrangc cuftoms have 
been cftablilhed, and have taken root? If wc 
credit antient or modern accounts, the men of 
this Archipelago, were black, ugly, and de- 
formed ; they had moft of them a difgufting cu- 
taneous difeafc, notwithftanding the daily ufc 
of the bath. The women, on the contrary, had 
a tolerably clear complexion, regular features, 
an eafy air, fome graces, and a tafte for finging 
and dancing. It is not therefore furprifing that 
with all thcfe means of pleafing, they (hould have 
acquired an abfolute empire, which cannot be 
fliakcn. It is truly extraordinary, that there 
(hould have been any countries, and efpecially 
favage regions, where a difference fo marked 
hath been found between the two fexes. The 
tinanimity of hiftorians upon this point, will 
probably never filence the doubts that naturally 
arife in the naind from fo improbable an ac- 
counts 

The 
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BOOK 
VI. 


The united tcftimonies of any number of wri*' 
tersj cannot prevail againft a well-know'n^ gene* 
ralj and conftant law of nature. We know^ that 
in every part, except at the Marianne iflands, the 
. woman has been found, as (he ought to be, fubje6): 
' to. the man. In order to induce me to believe 
this exception, it mud be fupported by another : 
which is, that in this region, the women were 
fuperior to the men, not only in underftanding^ 
but even in bodily ftrength. If I be not affured 
of one of thefe fafts, I (hall deny the other j 
uiilefs, however, fomc fuperftitious tenet, have 
rendered their pcrfons facred. For there is no* 
thing which fuperftition doth not alter, no cuf- 
tom, however monflrous, which it doth not 
eftablifii, no crimes to which it doth not lead^ 
no facrifices which it doth not obtain. If fuper- 
ftition, at the Marianne iflands, declares to man^ 
It is the will of God that thou fliouldft cringe 
before woman j he will not fail to cringe to her* 
Beauty, talents, and wit, in all countries of the 
world, whether favage or civilized, will induce a 
man to throw himfclf at the feet of a woman : but 
thefe advantages peculiar to fome women, can- 
not eftablifh in any part a general fyftem, of th^ 
tyranny of the weaker fex over the ftronger. 
The man commands the woman, even in thofc 
countries where the woman commands the nation. 
*The phaenomcnon, at the Marianne^ iflands, 
would be in the fyftem of morality, the fame a$ 
the equilibrium of two unequal weights, fuf- 
pended to levers of equal length, would be in the 
fyftem of philofophy. No kind of authority 

ought 
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otfght to induce us to believe an abfurdicy. But ^ %i^ ^ 
it may- be urged, that the women may have 
deferved this authority> on account of fome 
important fervices, the memory of which may 
have been loft. SuppoGng this to be the cafe, 
the men would foon have forgotten the gratitude 
they might have lhew*n in the firft inftance. 

The third remarkable thing in the Marianne 
iflands, was zprofsj or canoe, the Angular form of 
which, hath always attradted the attention of the 
nioft enlightened navigators. 

Thesis people refided in iflands feparated from 
each other by confiderable diftances. Although 
they had neither the means nor the defire of 
making exchanges, yet they wiftied to commu- 
nicate with each other. They fuccccded in this 
defign with the afliftance of a veflel, entirely fafe, 
though very fmall: a veflel fit for every naval 
evolution, notwithftanding the fimplicity of it's 
conftruftion ; and fo eafily managed, that three 
men were fufEcient for all the manoeuvres; a 
veflTel, which received the winds fideways, a cir- 
cumftance abfolutely neceflary in thefe latitudes ; 
which had the unparalleled advantage of going 
and returning, without ever tacking about, and 
merely by (hifting the fail 5 a veflel, in a word, 
fo expeditious, that it ran twelve or fifteen knots 
'in lefs than an hour, and that ic fomctimes went 
fafter than the wind. All connoiffeurs ackhow- 
lege, that this profs, which is called ^ing, on 
account of it's lightnefs, is the moft pcrfedt kind 
of boat that hath ever been contrived j and the 
invention of it cannot be difputed with the in- 
VoL, III. C c habitants 
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* VI? ^ habkants of the Marianne iQands, fincc the mo- 
del of it hath never beea found on any fea in the 
world. If it were reafonable to decide upon the 
genius of a nation, from one Tingle diftinft art, we 
could not avoid having the greateft opinion of thefe 
favages, who, with coarfe utenfils, and without 
the afliilanceof iron, have obtained effeAs at iea, 
which the rnoft enlightened people have not been 
able to procure to thcmfclves frona a multiplicity 
of contrivances. But in order to determine with 
judgment on this matter, it would require other 
proofs than a fingle talent, which chance may 
have fupplied; and thefe proofs are not to be 
found in any hiftory. 

The Marianne iflands were difcovered in 1521 
by Magellan. This celebrated navigator called 
them the Ladrone IQands, bccaufe their favage 
kihabitantSt, who had not the leaft idea of the 
right of property, which is unknow'n in a ftarc 
of nature, ftole from on boaird their Ihips (oxtic 
trifles which tempted their cyriofity. The Spa- 
niards neglected, for a long time, co fix them-r 
felves in this Archipelago^ where there were none 
of thofe rich mines chat excited their cupidity. 
It was only in 1668^ that the ihips which ftopppd 
there, from time to time, in their paflls^ge from 
Mexico to the Eaft Indies, lajnded a few miffion**' 
aries on thefe idands. Ten years after this, the 
court of Madrid thought that they did not gain a 
fufficient number of fubjcfts by the means of per- 
fuafion ; and they fupported the fermons oCtheir 
miffionaries with a military force. 

Savages, 
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• Savages^ living by tbemfelves, and guided by * 9^^ ^ 
a wild inftindt ; to whom the bow and the arrow 
were even unknow'n, and whofe only weapon of 
defence was a large flick : fuch favages could not 
refill the European arms and troops. Never- 
thclefs, moft of them fuffered themfelves to be 
put to death rather than they would fubmit, 
A great number of them were the vidims of the 
digraceful maladies which their inhuman con* 
querors had introduced among them. Thofe 
who had efcaped all thefe difafters, took the def- 
pcrate refolution of making their wives raifcarry, 
in order that they might not leave behind them a 
progeny of flaves. The population decreafed, 
throughout the whole Archipelago, to fuch a 
degree, that it became neceffary, five and twenty 
or thirty years ago, to unite the feebb remains of 
them in the fingle ifiand of Guam* 
. This ifland is forty leagues in circumference. 
It's harbour, fituated in theweftern part, and de- 
fended by a battery of eight guns, is formed on 
one fide by a flip of land which advances two 
leagues into the fea, and on the other by a flioal 
of the fame extent, which furrounds it almoft 
circularly. Four fliips may anchor here, fliel- 
tered from all winds except the weftcrn, which 
never blows hard in thefe latitudes. 

At the diftance of four leagues from this har- 
bour^ upon the borders of the fea, and in a for- 
tona,ce pofition, the agreeable town of Agana is 
fituated. In this chief place of the colony, and 
in twenty-one fmall hamlets fcatcered around .the 
ittand; fifteen hundred inhabitants are diftributed, 
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the unfortunate remains of a population formerlf 
numerous. 

The interior part of Guam fervcs as an afylum 
and a pafturage for the goats^ hogs> oxenj and 
poultry, which the Spaniards brought there at 
the time of the conqueft, and which have iincc 
become wild, Thefe animals, which muft cither 
be fhot or caught in a trap, were the principal 
food of the Indians and of their oppreflbrs, when 
the face of things was fuddenly changed. 

An a6tive, humane, and enlightened man, 
hath at length underftood, that population would 
hot be reftorcd, but that it would even ftill con- 
tinue dccreafing, unlefs he could fuccecd in 
introducing agriculture into his ifland. This ele- 
vated idea hath induced him to become hinnfelf a 
cultivator. Stimulated by his example, the natives 
of the country have cleared thofe lands, the pro- 
perty of which he had promifed them, Thefe 
fields have been covered with rice, cacao, maize, 
iugar, indigo, cotton, fruits, and vegetables ; 
the ufe of which, they had been fuffered to remain 
ignorant of during one or two centuries ; their 
fuccefs hath increafed their docility. Thefe chil- 
dren of rude nature, in whom tyranny and fuper- 
ftition liad completed the degradation of the 
human fpecies, have followed in the workfliops 
fome arts of primary neceffityj and have fre- 
quented, without any evident figns of reluflance, 
the fchools that have been opened for their 
inftrildlion. Their enjoyments have increafed 
with their occupations ; and they have at length 
experienced happinefs in one of the fineft coun- 
tries 
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tries in the world : fo true it is that every thing ^ 9^^ ^ 
may be accompliflied by mildncfs and benevo- 
lence, . fince thefe virtues are capable of ex- 
tinguifliing rcfentnient even in the nnind of a 
favage. 

This unexpe£ted revolution hath been brought 
about by M. Tobias; who, in 1772, ftill go- 
verned the Marianne iflands. May this virtuous 
and refpedable Spaniard one day obtain what 
would complete his happinefs, the confolation of 

feeing his favourite children forego their paffion 
for the cocoa-tree wine, and their turn for labour 
increafe ! 

If the Spaniards, from the beginning, had 
been infpired With the rcafonablc views of the 
prudent Tobias, the Marianne iflands would have 
been civilized and cultivated. This double ad- 
vantage would have procured to this Archipelago, 
a (ecurity which it cannot expeft from a garri- 
fpn of an hundred and fifty men, concentrated in 
Guam. 

The conquerors, quiet in their poflefllons, 
would then have devoted themfelves to their paf- 
fion for new difcoveries, which were at that time 
the prevailing turn of the nation. Affifted by 
the genius of their new fubjefts for navigation, 
their aftivity would have conveyed the ufeful 
arts, and the fpirit of fociety, into the numerous 
iflands that cover the Pacific Ocean, and ftill 
beyond them. The Univerfe would have been 
enlarged^ as it were, by fuch glorious labours* 
AU commercial nations would undoubtedly have 
derived, in procefs of time, fomc adv?tntage 
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from connexions formed with thefe regions, 
which were before unknow'n : fince it is impof- 
fiblc that one nation (hould enrich itfclf, ajjd that 
others (hould not partake of it*s profperity ; but 
the court of Madrid would have enjoyed fooneri 
and more conftantly, the productions of thefe 
new eftablifhments. If we do not miftake, this 
arrangement of matters would have been more 
advantageous to Spain, than that which confines 
the Marianne iflands to the furniftiing of rcfrefli- 
ments for the galleons, returning from Mexico to 
the Philippines, as California is deftincd to fup- 
ply them to thofe which go from the Philippifles 
to Mexico. 

>ntientand CALIFORNIA is propcrly a lottg ncck of land, 
of cahfor. which procccds from the northern coafts of Ame- 
rica, and runs along between cafl: and fouth as 
far as the torrid zone : it is waflied on each fide 
by the Pacific Ocean. The part that is know'n of 
this peninfula is three hundred leagues long, and 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty broad. 

It is inrrpofiible that, throughout fuch an ex- 
tent of country, the nature of the foil and the 
temperature of the air flaould be every where the 
fame. It may be faid, however, that, in gene- 
ral, the climate here is dry and exceffively hotj 
the ground bare, ftony, mountainous, fandy, and 
confexi^uently barren, and unfit for agriculture an4 
for the breeding of cattle. Am-idft the fmaU num- 
ber of trees that are found here, themoft ufeful is 
the pitahaya, the produce of which eonftitutes the 
principal food of the Californians. This tree is 
^ fp^cies of the Cereus PeruvtanuSyVihich^ like the 
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« 

reft of the fame chfs, hath no leaves. It's ftems, ^ 9^9 ^ 
which are ftraight and fluted, have their fides full 
of prickles, and furnifli an immediate fupport to 
fome whittfh flowefs, fimilar to thofe of the no- 
pal on which the cochineal lives,* but much 
longer. The fruits' AVhich fuccced thel'e flowers 
have inequalities upon their furface, which are 
produced by the remaining bafis of the fcales of 
the calix. They are of the fize of a hen's egg, 
red -on the outfide, and filled on the infide with a 
white pulp fit for eating, and fweeter and more 
delicate: th^n the ordinary .fig. In the midfl: of 
this pulp are found fome fmall, black, artd 
(hiflirig feeds. 

Thje- Ita, which is ridier than the iknd, fwarms 
witTi rtfioft excellent fiflV of every kind. ' But the 
cireumftance which renders the gulph of Califor- 
tira of ifibre importance is the pearls, *^hich, in 
the -fifhiiig-feafon, draw^ there, from the feveral 
provinces of Mexico,' a fet of greedy men, who 
have beert fubjcfted to the tax of giving the fifth 
part of their fifliery to government. 

Th]& Califormans are ^ell-made, and very 
ftrong. They are extremely pufillanimous, in- 
corrflart!, indolent, ftupid, artd even infenfibler 
They are children, in whom rcafon is not yet 
tntfolded. They are more fwarthy than the 
Me^cicans. This difi^f rence of colour proves that 
the civilised ftate of fociety fubverts or totally 
th^ngt$ the order and laws of nature, fince we 
find under the temperate zone a favage people, 
that arc blacker than the civilized nations of the 
torrid zone* 

C C 4 B£FOR£ 
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Before the Europeans had penetrated into Ca- 
lifornia, the natives had no form of religion ; and 
that of their government was fuch as might be 
expe<9:ed from their ignorance. Each nation was 
an aflcmblage of fevcral cottages, more or Icfs 
numerous, that were all mutually confederated 
by alliances, but without any chief* They were 
ftrangers even to filial obedience, although this 
fentiment be, if not more lively, at leaft more 
pure, in the ilate of nature than in that of 
fociety. 

In reality, the helps which a regular fyftem 
of police aflures xo all individuals among civil- 
ized nations, the young favages expe£b only from 
their father. It is he who provides for their 
fubfiftence when they are children, and who 
watches for their fafety. How is it poffible that 
they (hould not haverecourfe to his benevolence? 
How Ihould they not avoid, with care, what might 
deprive them of his fupport ? 

Respect, which is not ex3i6ted, can fcarcc be 
diminilhed in children, who conftantly return, 
impelled by habit ftill more than by wantj^ to the 
cottage in which they were born, and from which 
they never wander to any diftance. The repa- 
rations which education, induftry, and trade, fo 
frequently occafion amongft us, and which cannot 
but loofen the ties of kindred, are unknow'n 
among the favages. They remain with the per-» 
fon to whom they owe their exiftence, as long as 
he lives. Jt is npt poffible, therefore, that they 
ihould deviate from obedience. They receive no 
iinpcrious orders, There is no being more fre^ 

- thaq 
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than the little favagc. He is born in a ftatc of * 9^^ ^ 
liberty. He goes and comes^ walks out and 
iretumsj and even fleeps froai hoaie, without 
ever being alked what he hath been doing, or 
what hath been become of hinn. The idea of 
exerting family authority, in order to bring him 
back, if he fhould chufe to difappear, would never 
be fuggefted* Nothing is lb comnion in cities 
as bqd fathers ; but there are none to be found 
amidft the fore(ls# The more focieties increafe 
in opulence and luxury, the lefs are the claims of 
confanguinity attended to. Wc may, even ven- 
. ture to fay, that the feverity, variety, and long 
continuance of pur fyftem of education ; that all 
thefe feveral fatigues contribute to alienate the 
affcf^lion of our children for us. Nothing but 
experience can reconcile them to us. Wc are 
obliged to wait a long time before our cares are 
returned with gratitude, and our reprimands are 
forgotten. The favage hath never hear*d any of 
thefe from the mouth of his parents. He was 
never chaftifcd by them. When he knew how to 
(Irike the animal on whorn he was to feed, he 
had fcarce anything more to learn. His paflions 
being natural, he can fatisfy them without dread- 
ing the feverity of his parents -, while there are 
pumberlefs motives which oblige our parents to 
counterafb our propenfities. Can it be fuppofed 
fhat there is not one child among us, who, im* 
pellcd by the defire of enjoying fpeedily a large 
fortune^ does not think that his father lives too 
long ? We wi(h we could perfuade ourfelves that 
;hcre were npt. The heart of the favage, to 

whom 
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• %? * vrhom his father hath nothing to leave, is a (Iran- 
ger to this kind of parricide. 

In our families, children arc apt to think that 
their aged parents talk at random ; but it is not 
the fame in the hut of the favage. There is very 
little talking in it, and a high opinion is enter- 
tained of the wiWom of parents. Their inftrac- 
tions fupply the deficiency of obfervation refped:- 
ing the craft of animals, the woods which 
contain game, the coafts abounding in fi(h, and 
the feaioAs and times proper for hunting and 
liflMng. If the old man (bould relate any parti- 
cularities df his wars or of his travels; if he 
ihduld recall the memory of the battles he hath 
been engaged in, or of the fiiares he hath efcaped; 
if he ikould elerace his mind to explain to his 
children fotne tf the iDoft fimple pfasenomeha df 
nature i if, on a ftar-light night, ftanding at the 
entrance of his hut, he fiiould trace out td them, 
with his fingclr, the courfe of the confteltatidns 
that glitter over their heads, according to the 
limited knowlege he hath of them: all thefe 
circumftanccs will excite their admiration of 
him. Should a ftorm come on, fliould any revo- 
lution happen upon the earth, in the air, or in 
the waters, or (hould^any agreeable or diftrcfling 
event take place, all the children exclaim, our 
father foretold it to usj and their fubmiflion to 
his counfels, as well as their veneration for his 
perfon, is increafed. When he is drawing near 
to his laft moments, anxiety arid grief are painted 
in their countenances, their tears flow at his 
deathj and a long-^continued^ filence prevails 

around 
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around his bed. He is laid in the earth, and his book 
burial-place is facred. Annual honours arc paid 
to his aflics ; and, in important or doubtful cir-r 
cumftances, thev are fometimes confulted. Chil* 
drcn, alas ! among ourfelves are devoted to (6 
many diffipations, that their fathers are foon for-* 
gotten by them. It is not, however, that I 
prefer a favagc to a civilized ftatc. This is a 
proteftation I have made more than once. But 
the more I reflcft upon this point, the more it 
fecms to me, that from the moft rude to the moft 
civilized ftate of nature, every thing is nearly 
compenfated, virtues and vices, natural good 
and evil. In the foreft, as well as in fociety, the 
happinef^ of one individual may be lefs or greater 
than that €)( another : but. I imagine that nature 
hath >fet certain bounds to the felicity of every 
confiderable portion of the. human fpectes, be* 
yond which we have neatly as much to lofe as 
to gain« 

Mexico had no fooner been pacified, than 
Corte2 conceived the projed of adding California 
to fiis conquefts. He undertook this expedition 
hlmfetf, in 1526; but it was not a fuccefsful one* 
Thofe which were afterwards undertaken in rapid 
foGceflion to each other, during the courfe of 
two centuries, were not more fortunate ; whether 
the expences of them were fupported by indivi- 
duals or by the government : this continuance 
of adverfe fortune may be accounted for. 

The coftom of taking views, tracing plans, 
or charts, of the places that were vifited, was not 
then very common. If fome adventurer, more 

t intelligent. 
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• ^vi? ^ intelligent, or more laborious than his compa- 
nions, wrote an account of his voyage, it was 
feldom depofited in the public regilterss and if 
it were, it was buried in the dull: and forgotten. 
The printing of it would have remedied this in- 
convenience J but the fear of making foreigners 
acquainted with what it was impofllble to conceal 
from them, occalioned this mode of communi- 
cation to be rejected. Thus it was, that the 
people gained do experience, Abfurdities were 
perpetuated; and the lad commanders who un- 
dertook thefe expeditions, mifcarried by the 
fame faults, that had prevented the fuccefs of 
the former. 

The conquefl of California had been entirely 
given up, when the Jefuits, in 1697, folicited 
permiflion to undertake it, As foon as they had 
obtained the confent of government, they began 
to execute a plan of legiflation, which they had 
formed from accurate ideas of the nature of th^ 
foil, the charaAer of the inhabitant^, and the in* 
jBuence of the climate. Their proceedings were 
not dircdcd by fahatrcifm. They arrived among 
the favagcs whqm they intended to civilize, with 
curiofities that might amufe themi with CQrn 
for their food, and with apparel calculated to 
pleafe them. The hatred thefe people bore to 
the Spanifh name could not fupport itfelf againft 
thefe demonftrations of benevolence. They tcf- * 
tiHed their acknowlegments as much as their 
want of fenfibility and their inconftancy would 
permit them. Thefe faults were partly over- 
come by the religious inftitutors, who purfue^ 

their 
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their projedt with a degree of warmth and afli- ^ ^^^^ ^ 
duity peculiar to their fociety. They made 
themfelves carpenters, mafons, weavers, and 
hufbandmen $ and by thefe means fucceeded in 
imparting knowlege, and, in fome meafurc, a 
tafte for the moft ufeful arts, to this favage people, 
who have been all fucceffively formed into one 
body. In 1745, they compofed forty- three vil-" 
lages, that were feparated from each other by the 
barrennefs of the foil, and the want of water. 

The inhabitants of thefe fmall villages fubfift 
principally on corn and pulfe, which they culti- 
vate, and on the fruits and domeftic animals of 
Europe, the breeding of which is an object of 
continual attention. The Indians have each 
their field, and the property of what they reap ; 
but fuch is their vfznt of forefight, that they 
would fquander in* a day what they had gathered, 
if the mifiionary did not take upon himfelf to 
diftribute it to them as they Hand in need of it. 
They already mahufafture fome coarfe ftufFs. 
The neceffaries they are in want of are purchafed 
with pearls, which they fi(h in the gulph, and 
with wine nearly refembling that of Madeira, 
which they fell to New Spain and to the galleons j 
and the ufe of which, experience hath (hew'n, it 
is neceffary to prohibit among them. 

A FEW laws, that are very (imple, are fufficient 
to regulate this rifing ftate. In order to enforce 
the obfervance of them, the miflionary chufes the 
moft intelligent perfon of the village ^ who is im- 
powered to whip and imprifon 5 the only punifti- 
ments of which they have any knowlege. 
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• %j^ * So many cruel and deftruftiVe fcenes hare 
hitherto diftrefied our minds^ that we may be 
permitted to ftop for a moment ia confidering 
labours that were infpired by humanity^ and di« 
redded by benevolence : all other conquefts had 
been made by force of arms. We have fcen no- 
thing but men deftroying or loading each other 
with chains. The regions we have gone over, 
have fucceflively prefented to us fo many fcenes 
of perfidy, of ferocioufnefs, of treachery, of ava- 
rice, and of all the crimes to which man is 
ilimulated by the combination and violence of 
the moft inordinate paflions. The traces of our 
pen have been conftantly marked with blood. The 
region we are now entered upon, is the only one 
which hath been fubdued by reafon. Let us 
rcpofe ourfelvcs, and take breath. Let the pic- 
ture of innocence and peace diffipatc the glooiBy 
ideas with which we have hitherto been ailailed, 
and relieve us for a moment from thofe painful 
fenfacions with which our heart hath fo conftantly 
been oppreffed, agonized^ and tor'n. Alas! 
the new fenfations 1 experience will laft too fliort 
a time to excite envy« Thoie great cataftrophes 
which fubvert the globe, and the defcription of 
which, is pleafmg to all readers, from the vio- 
lence of the fliocks they receive from them, and 
from the tears, partly delicious, and partly bitter, 
which they draw from their eyesj^ will foou fully 
the remainder of thefe deplorable annals. Rea- 
ders, are ye wicked, or are ye good ? If ye were 
good, ye would not, it ihould feem, liftcn to the 

recital of thcfe calamities j if ye were wicked^ ye 

' would 
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would hear them without Ihedding a tear. Yet, book 
I perceive your eyes arc overflowing. Ye pant after 
happinefs, and yet misfortune alone caq awaken 
your attention. TMe rcafon of it is plain. The 
afilidions of others^ afford you comfort in your 
own, and your felf-eftimation is incrcafed, by 
the compaflion you bellow upon them. 

In all California there are only two garrifona, 
each CQnfifting of thirty men, and a fold ier with 
every miftionary. Thefe troops were chofen by 
the legiHatorsj and were under their orders, though 
they were paid by the government. The court 
of Madrid faw no inconvenience in leaving thefe 
trifling forces in the hands of thofc who had 
acquired their confidence; and they have been 
convinced, that this was the only expedient to 
preferve their new concjuefts from a fyftem of op- 
preflion totally deftrudtive. 

Such was thoftatc of affairs when, in 1767, the 
court of Madrid expelled the Jefuits from Cali-» 
fornia, as they did from all the other provinces. 
Thefe miflionarics had formed the prcgeft of 
carrying-on their labours upon the two (bores of 
the rea,.as far as the chain of mountaii^ which cOn* 
nefts California with New Spain* They wiihed 
to raife the empire, the fubjeAs of which they 
were increaGog, to a degree of power, that might 
allow them to behold with tranquillity tho 
voyages of the Rufllans, and the difcpvcjy of tbtt 
Nprth-Weft paffage, which thfi . Eftglilh have 
been in fearch of for fo long a tupe. Far from 
abandoning thefe great prcge^^,. it is-. f»id th« 
tl)« Spaniib miniftry h;ith exte(Mk4 xhtm. ftUl 

further. 
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BOOK further. It will not even be long before the irt^ 
habitants of the two heoiifpheres will fee them 
carried into execution^ unlefs fome unfurmount- 
able obftacles> proceeding from unexpedted events^ 
ihould counteraft their plans. 

But 'till thefe vaft fpeculations Ihall either be 
annihilated or realifedj California ferves for a 
port of refrefhment for fhips that fail from the 
Philippine iflands to Mexico. Cape St. I^ucas^ 
fituated at the fouthern extremity of the peninfula^ 
is the place where ihey touch. There they find 
a good harbour^ refrefhments, and fignals> which 
give them information of the appearance of any 
enemy in thefe latitudes^ which are the mod dan« 
gerous for them. It was in 1734 that the galleoI^ 
arrived there for the firft time ; where it hath ever 
fince been ordered, or compelled by neceflity, to 
flop* 

The fyftem, adopted by all the Ifates of Europe, 
of holding colonics in the moft abfolute depend- 
ance on the mother- country, hath always ren- 
dered the connexions of Mexico with Afia fufpi- 
cious to feveral of the Spanifh politicians. Far 
fronni agreeing with them in opinion^ Alberoni 
wifhed to give an unlimited extenfion to the 
freedom of thefe conncftions. It appeared to 
him a very wife plan, that the Eaft Indies Ihould 
clothe the two continents of America. It was 
his idea, that the colonifts would be dreflcd 
more to their tafte, at a cheaper rate, and in a 
manner more fuitable to the climate. In times 
of the European wars they would not be expofed, 
%^ they frequently had been, to the want of the 

5 moft 
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kiioft cdtpmotK and ncceflary articks of liie; ^ ^^ ^ 
^hdj^A/WOiijkl be: Tf^h^i more attached to the 
mothe^K^Hoti^^ a;^ better abk to defend them^ 
ielves Ugainft the enemies it might draw upon 
them; Thefe enemies themfelves would be kia 
iintnidaUe, becaufe thc!y would giraduallY lofe the 
Arength which they acquire from furnifbirfg Mexi^ 
CO and Peru with proylfions* Spaing in a wdrdi by 
coUfding from the merchandize of tn^i^y the 
fame 6utks which it receives from thofe that are 
furnifhed by it's rivals^ would tofe.no part of 
it's revenue^ It might even> Upon emergfcncies, 
obtain from it's colonies fuccoursi w^ich^ at prer 
fcnt, they have neither the will nor the powi^r tQ 
fupply. 

The views of this bold add enterprizing mi- 
»ifter were extended ftill further. He wi^ed 
that the mother-country itfclf fliould form im- 
nteafe cdnnediom^ with the Eaft> through the 
fidcdionr; of it*s, American colonies* According. 
(0 himj the Philippine^> which had hitherto paid 
iafi e^lormou$ tribute to the induftryof the Euro- 
pean) or Afiatic nations^ that furnifhed them 
with manufaAures^ or ; produftionss might {cad 
their if>hgbitants in (earch of them^ upon their 
own il)ipSy and obtam them ^t firfl: hand. By 
giving the fame quantity of metak.as their cqoh 
petitpr?^ they would purchafe at a cheaper rate^ 
bpcaufe thefe metals coming directly from 
A{peri«a, would not have incurred fo much cx« 
j^nce^ d(S thofe which are conveyed into our 
^eglCinsy before they go to India. The mec- 
^todiz^ embarked a4; Manilla^ would arrive at 
' Voj^*III. D4 Panama, 
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' %? ^ Panama, upon an ocean perpetually calm, in a 
V J . ^ very ftraight line^ ?.ftd with the faoic • winds. 
By means of a very (bort canal, which hath been 
iblicited a long time by the merchants, the car- 
goes would afterwards be eaflly conveyed to the 
mouth of the Chagre, where they would be em- 
barked for Europe. 

Alberont was well aware, that thofe powers, 
whofe interefts this arrangement would prejudice, 
and whofe trade it would ruin, would endeavour 
to obftruft it; but he thought himfelf in a con- 
dition to bid defiance to their refentment in the 
European feas, and he had already given orders 
for putting the coafts and harbours of the South 
Sea in a ftate not to fear the efforts of any feeble 
fquadrons that might attack them. 

These views were approved of by fome. Thofe 
.who were enthufiafts in favour of Alberoni, and 
there were many of them, conceived them to be 
the fublime efforts of a powerful genius, for the 
profperity and glory of -a monarchy, which- he 
was endeavouring to reftbre to it's fornf>er fplen- 
dour. Others, and tbefe were the greater num- 
ber, confidered thefe projedsj fo great in appear'- 
ance, merely as the ravings of a difordered 
imagination, which exaggerated the refburces of 
a ruined ftate, and which flattered itfelf that it 
Ibould givo^c commerce of the whole world to 
a nation reduced, for two centuries paft; to the 
impolBbility of carrying on it's own. The dif- 
grace of this extraordinary man quieted the 
ferment which he had raifed in the two hemi- 
fpheres. The connexions of the Philippines 
with Mexico, continued ^ipon the fornicr footing, 

5 -as 
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-€s wtllas thofc which thi& gr^at prttVintc niaixi- ^'%^ ^ 
tain^d with' Peru by the SqikH Se^i ^ ■ ^ — ^ 

The coafts of Me:feico A) not. refemblc thofc commnni. 
of-PerUi" where the vicinity' and height of the Me^dtowith 
Cordeleras entertain a perpetual fpring> and J^tthslTatii 
-keep up regular and mild winds; As foon as the ^^""^|^**^ 
line is troffed, .at the height of Panama^ the free 
comrminication of the atmofphere from Eaft to 
Weft being no longer interrtiptcd by that prodi- 
•jgious chain of mduntatns> the c)ima,te becomes 
'different^ The navigation^ indeed, is eafy aiid 
•fafc m thcfe latitudes from the ijndddle of 
Oftober to the end of May t bilt during the reft 
of the year, the calms and ftorms which alter- 
.hately prevail^ rcndtrr. thie Tea trouWefome . and 
dangerous* 

The eoaft whicih borders^ this ocean^ hath an 
extertt of fix Tiundted- leagues^ Formerly, not 
*one lingie trading Teiiel, nor fifhing fmack, was 
know?n*to conic out of the ports which nature hath 
ffoifmedl thcre^ . This'ifaadlivity was partly owen 
to> tfa:e. jiidolence of the people: but the fatal 
arrangecnenta made by the court of JMadrid/ had 
contributed ftill more to jproduce it. 

Whbn* the enfipirc of the Inca&, aftd thslt of 
'Montezuma, firft became provinces of Spaibi thp 
coiTimunication between them by the South Sea 
was open and uncontrouled. 3orne . tinoe after 
this, it was reftrained to two (hips; and in 16^3$ 
it was entirely (Prohibited* . Urgent and repeated 
reprefentations determined the government to 
open it again at the end of half a centyry,^ but 
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^ %? ^ ^^^^ reftriAtons that rendered it of no tSkSt. It 
was not till 17749 that North and Sooth Ame- 
rica were allowed to make all the exchange 
which their mutual intereft might require. The 
ieveral parts of the two regions will undoubtedly 
derive great advantages from this new arrange- 
ment of things. It may however be foretold^ 
that it will be more lerviceable to Guatmiala than 
to any other country. 

Tms a\idieace extends it's important juri^ 
didion over twelire leagues to the wefl;^ fixty to 
the Eaft, x hundred to the Norths and three 
hundred to the South : it : is formed by frven or 
eight provinces. 

That of Coda Ricca is very tUnly peopled, 
but little culdvated, and fcarce affords zay thing 
except cattle. A grms pare of the anCienf inhabit- 
ants have hitherto refufe4 o^fubmit to the; yoke* 

Nicj^RAouA' is regularly diftreffcd every year 
with a fix month's ratn, which falls down in tor- 
• rents, and a fix month^s devbonng drooglm The 
inhabitants are foine of the mo& cffeininaCBtmen 
of Kfew Spain^ though among tbe.letft. jopu- 
lent. 

Tr£ ' Caftiliana have exercifed more cruelties 
at Honduras than at any others place.. They 
made a dcfert of it, and accordingly they get 
nothing from ir, except a little caSia, and fome 
farfapariUa^ 

ViaX-pAZ ufed to furnilh the Old: Mexico, 

with tkofe bright plumages, of which thofe 

piAures, that have been extolled for fo long a 

I time, 
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titne, iRrer-e. compoicd. This proTince hath loft 
al) it's importance^ fiacc this kind of trade hath 
been given up. 

»SocoNti«co:is kiiow*n only by the perfeftioil 
of ijt's Cacao. The greateft part of ;his fruit, 
fupplies America itfelC The two hundred 
quintah that are brought to Europe belong to 
governndent. If there be a greater quantity 
than the court can confume. it is fold to the 
public at dpubie the price of chat which conieg 
from Caraccas. 

Chi APA, though in the center of Mexico, 
formed a ftate independent of that empire at the 
arrival of the Spaniards : but this diftridl was 
alfo compeUed to yield to arms, the progrefs of 
which nothing could ftop. There was not much 
blood fpilt on this fpot, and the Indians are ftill 
more numerous here than any where elfe. As 
the province ,abounds only in corn, fruits, and 
pafturage, few of the conquerors fettled in it; 
and this is perhaps the reafon why man is lefs 
degraded, and lefs degenerated here, than in 
thofe diftridts that are full of mines j or advan- 
tageoufly Gtuated for trade. The nativcf; iliew 
fome intelligence, and a degree of aptitude for 
the arts, and they fpeak a language which is foft, 
and hath even fome forjt of elegance. Thefc 
qualities are efpecially remarkable at Chiapa de 
^s-Indios, a pity of fome importance^ where 
the moft coniiderable families of the natives have 
(aken refuge, which they alone occupy, and 
where they enjoy great privileges. The dexte- 
if^Vf )^h1 'courage of thefe men^ who are iefs op- 
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^ %i^ ^ preflcd than their neighbours, is hdbltusily dif^ 
played, upon the river which waflies their walls* 
With a number of boats they form naval arma- 
ments, inftitute fea fights with each other, and 
attack and defend then>Ielves with furprifing 
agility. They buiH up traftles of wood, which 
they cover with painted linenf, ami lay iiege to 
them. They do not lefs excel in bull-fightingt 
cudgelling, dancing, and ail bodily exereifc. 
How much will thefe accounts make us regret, 
that the Indians (hould have fallen under the 
power of a conqueror, who hjtth contratSked, 
inftead of enlarging^, the bonds of their ftrvi- 
tude. 

Thb province of Guatimala hath, m cooimon 
with the other provinces dependent upon it, 
cattle, mines, corn, maize, fugar, and cotton; 
bot none of the reft fliarc with it the advantage 
of cultivating indigo. It is upoi> it's territory 
that a city bearing it's name is fituated^ -where all 
the offices of adminiftration, and all the tribunals 
neceflary for the government of fo large a coun- 
try, are united. 

This celebrated city was built, whether proper- 
ly or improperly, in a valley, about three miles 
broad, and bounded by two lofty mountains. 
From the mountain towards the South run ftvcral 
rivulets and fountains, which delightfully refrelh 
the villages that are fltuated on the declivity, and 
keep up a perpetual fucceffion of flowers and 
fruits. The afpeft of the mountain that is to the 
North, is terrible. There is no verdure ever 
feen upon h-, nothing but alhcs, and cakijied 
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ftones. . A kind of rumbling noifc, which the ^ ^ •<> <^ 
inhabitants afcribe to the .boiling of nietals that 
are. In a ftate of fufion wichin the caverns of the . 
earth, is cgntiqually hear'd. Froni thefc internal 
furnaces iflue flames and torrent^ of fulphur^ 
whidh fill the air with a horribk infcdtiqn. Guav , 
tiniata, according tq an expreffion aiuch pfcd, is . 
fitiatjed between paradife and hell. 

Tfii articles that are wanted in Peru^ are xlif* . 
patched- from this capital by the South Sea. The/ 
gold, the 'filver, arid. the indigo dcftined for this i 
cotitin^nt, are carried upon, mules to the towu; 
of St. Thomas, fituated at the diftance of ftxt/: 
leagues from the city, at, the e^^trtmity of a M^y 
deep lake, which lofes itfeif in thegulph of Hon«>: 
duras. All thefe. riches are exchanged in this, 
ftapte for the nierchandi^e that is brought from 
Europe in the months of Jujy and Auguft.- 
This place is intjr^ly open, though it would 
have been very eafy to have fecured it frooi everv 
attack; the mor^. fo as it's entrance is, ren- 
dered narrov^^ by two high rocks, which proje<35, 
on each fide within cannoq-ftiot of each other. 
It is probable thaf Spain will not alter her con- 
du(Sb (ill fhe, hath fuffered for her negli^encei 
which (he might eafily be made to do, . . 

The ve(&ls that Ibould undertake (hb cxpcr 
dition might anchor in perfe6): fafety in the road, 
A thoufand or twelve i)updred men, landing at 
St. Thomas, might {)^fs over the mountains for 
the fpace of fifteen, leagues, where th^y would 
find coomipdious rQgds and fubfiftence. Th^ 
peft of their. way. wottl^ be s^crofs plaima that are 
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' vr ^ ^^'^ peopled and pkodfoL They wcmid then 
arrire at Guariaiala» in which there is not ^ 
fing^ foldier, nor the leaft fortificatkHu It's 
forty thoufand fouls, Indians^ Negroest Mcfiees, 
and Spaniards, who have never ieen an enemy, 
would be incapable of making the kaft refift* 
ance. In order to fave their Itfcs, they weokl 
deliver up the immenfe richm they have been ne<- 
comulattng for more than two centuries, which 
wotdd amount at leaft to thirty millions \ The 
troops woold reimbark with tltts Iwoty, and, if 
they chofe it, with lipftagei |hac would fecure 
their retreat* 

Unfortukatilt this danger ctnnot now bf 
incurred. A dreadful earthquake hath oqoIt 
pletely deftroyed Guatimala in 177a* This city, 
one of the richeft in America, prefents nodiing 
but a heap of ruins, 

" In other countries fuch a city would 1i)on be 
reftorcd again ; for what cannot aftive and in* 
duftrious nation^ do ? By them, regions that were 
thought uninhabitable are peopled; the moft 
ungrateful foil js rendered frpitfyl ; the • waters 
are driven back, and thit^ fertility arifes from the 
flime I moraffes are madjr to bear houfes 1 and 
man cuts roads for himicif through the bbdi^ of 
mountains. He feparates, or conneAs together, 
at pleafurr, the rocks, by bridges which are, as 
It were, fufpended over the obfcure di^th of the 
abyfs, at the bottom of which the 'angry torrent 
feems to mprmur at bis bddnefs. He raifes 
flikes againft the fwelling pf the fea, aad fleepi 
^ith (ranquiUity in the dwelling which he hadf 
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fottfDcle4 «i the waves* He colteift$ togdih^ril • ^^ ^ 
few planks^ and fittiog down upon theoij Ofdfn 
the winds to convey him to the excremicy ^ ^ 
globe^ and the wind$ obey his commands^ Q 
man t th^t art fomeiimes {b pufillaniipoMs ^nd lo 
little^ how great 4oft thou appeiu: in thy prc^e^ 
add in thine adions $ with two feeble ^vers cf 
fldb| and allifted only by thine nqderftanding, 
thou doft attack the wh<^ fyfttm of nature^ ami. 
doft fubdoe her( Thors bravcft the con^iriog 
clementSi and doft reduce them to obedience) 
Nothing can r^Hl theei whether thy ibul i)e tor^ 
m«!!itecl with l<>vej^ or with the defire of poflefCkig 
ibone beautifbl woman, deftined one day to be* 
cotne the objeft cif thine ^verfioo $ whether it bo 
fwayid by intereft* or by the rage of filling thy 
cofeiB with rkhes^ from which thou doA flatter 
thyfelf with tfatf proQieft of enjoyments whidi 
thou wilt reje£i: when in thy power -, or whether k 
be ftioHilated with the thirft of glory, or the am* 
bjitioo of obtaiiiHig the apptauTe of thy cotem'i 
poraries whom thou doft dkfpile, or of pofterity, 
which cannot certainly have a ftroiiger claim to 
thy ffiverence ! (f thou doft great things from 
pafllon^ thou dpft (Withers equally great from a 
ipirtt pf reft)ei9a^ epd ^ifqiiietudt* Thou waft 
p^quainted with but poe world | and when thou, 
didft (onjeftiire (he eaiftenot of aqother, thou 
didft go \n &szTch of it, and didft fiQd it^ I have 
pn^rcflively £blbwc4 thy fQptfteps in this New 
\¥orkl« if ' the boldnefi pf i:hine enterprizes 
^uld ibmetimes haye concealed their enormity 
ffQtfi ipe^ lam ftill eaually confounded^ whether 

thy 
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^ %i^ ^ ^^^ crimes freeze me with horror, or thy virtues 
tftanfporMTie with admiration. 

Such is the pifture of the ftrocious Spaniards 
who conquered America: but the nature of the 
dimatc, a vicious adminiftration, and the plen- 
tiful enjoyment of all things, enervated their de* 
ieendantSfc Every undertaking which carried 
with it the feaft difficulty, was found to be above 
the*- efibrts of their corrupted minds ; and 
thcif eflPemtnate ' arms rcfufed' every kind 'of 
labour/ During this long period, a ftate of le« 
thargy prevailed, of which there are few examples 
in hiftory. How was it poilible, that in fuch a 
ftate, a city fwallowed up by volcanoes, fliould 
have been raifed out of it's ruios ? But for fbme 
years paft, the /pint of the nation hath becfi. 
reviving* Already hath the plan of another city 
been traced, move fpacioqs, more convenient,* 
more beautiful than the former : and it will be 
erefted zt the diftance of eight }e{igues from that, 
vpon a more iblid bafis. Already hath the court 
of Madrid, contrary to their ufual and too tardy 
modes of proceeding, fet afide the funds nece^ 
fary for the conftrufkion of the public edifices. 
Already do •the inhabitants, relieved from tbofe 
tributes which might have ferrcd as a reafon or 
as a pretence for their inactivity, .coincide with 
the views of government. New Spain will Toon 
be embeliiihed with a New Guatimala. If this 
exertion fhould continue, or if it ihould increafe, 
the Engliih'will probably be driven from the 
fettlements they have begun between the Ldcf 
of Nicaragi^a ^nd Cape Honijuras. < 
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Ttas diftr'«a. occupies .one httftdrpdand eigkiy ' ^^0 if 

leagues of the coaftj and runs back into the itir <»■ . ■^^^■l ,• 

.]a{Kl p^rcsj^ as far a^ fome vyry higj^.mountaiijs at a J^/hX'u!? 

greater orjefsdiftance fronij^h^j^ean* . ., , J*^' >^ 

Tifje cUm»te is wbolefomc niwi temperate)^ campeachy. 

< Rciiba* of 

The foil 16 icommonly even». very well /y^^r^^ thedifpvtct 
^id .ifeeaqiifit ibr jdl tha pnodv&ions cukiyatje^ sp,Tn?na 
*)C£J^e^ii; tte:«o^i$:s^ The iob^bitant3 are not ^St%^ 
here expofed to thofe frequent droughts and ter^ 
ribl^ burriqanest whichi in the illands.of the New 
World, .fo often fruftrate the moft reaipnable 
jexpedtaxions,. - : : . . ^, 

The CQWatry^is ^hicfjy inhabited by the hSpfkif^^ 
Indians. Thefe people were femierly nufaerou^^ 
but the fmall'pox hath conliderablx diminiflied 
their populatipn, ; It 4s not fuppo&d ^hat.. their 
feveral tribes. ca£^ at prefeat put more thaa^oe 
or ten thoufand 4[nen under arm$* . - . ., - 

A N^^TioNj ftjll lefs populous, is4 fixed in the 
en V iron^ of Qipe Gr^cias-A-£)ips« Thefe aro^ the 
Samboes, defcendents, as it is fa jd, of the crew 
pf a Guinea ihip which was fliipwrecked in thelq 
latitudes. Their compleftiant their features^ 
their hair^ and their propenfities, will fcarce allow 
us txx sflign any other origin, to them. 

The Englifli are the.on}y Europeans, whoqn 
their cupidity hath induced to-fettle in thefe fa:* 
• vage regions* < 

TH^iR-firft eftablifhmeht was formed about 

the year 1730, at twenty-iix leagues dtflanoe 

frotn Cape Honduras. - It's ' pofition, attheex- 

treoMty of the coaft, and upon jthe Black River, 

•^fffhich hatb^no more than^fix feet water itti^^s 

' mouthj 
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mouthj will prabftblf alwifB record aod pitveiit 
31*8 progrefs. 

At tlie diftuee of fifiy^fbur leaguet ffom this 
colony is GrtckiA^-Dios i the harbour of which, 
Ibrmed h)r an «rm of the feaj 18 immenfej and 
teicraUy fafe. It is near thii famous cape that 
the Eaglifii ba?e fixed themfdves, upon a na- 
vigable riverj the borders of which are vtrf 
fertile. 

SsTXNTY leagues beyond this, this enterpriz- 
ing nation' hath fbuhd, at Bltie<^ld fome fpa- 
cious and fruitful plains^ an acceflible river, a 
convenient htrbour^ and m rock which niight 
«afil7 bfc made ktopregnable. 

Im 1769, the three fadories did not employ 
more thitn' two hundred and fix white men, as 
matiy-Mulattoesj and nine hundred flaves. £x^ 
clufiye of the mules and other articles fknt to 
Jamaica, they lent thii year to Europe eight 
hundred fhoufand ieet of mahogtny^ two hun«> 
dred thoUfand pou^s wotght of faifapariUa, 
iind ten thouflind pounds of tortoife^fliell. The 
number of hands hath been finoe increafed^ Su-* 
garicanes haye begun to be plamedf and the 
firft fugar they have yif Id^d hath beet^ found so 
i)e of a Superior quality, (Some carefol obfervers 
aftrm, fhat a quiet potftffion of the M<^to 
frountry, would one day bjp rporc V|lu8ble to 
Great Briiatn, dian all the iflands whic)) thut na- 
pon now pqflefi^s in |be W^ft Indies^ 

Thb Engiifli <k> n0c feem to form the kaft 

(Soubt refpefHng their right of property. Ncvcr;| 

fw thC' Kfifcri of thiyeountrr, did Stoao fubdue 

^^ . ' Ihefq 
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thcfe peoplr, aMid never did thcfe people fabtmt • ^? * 
ta Spain» They were bjr right, and if^o faS^ 
jndependenty wJien^ in ' i&jo^ fAncht chiefs, of 
their own accord^ had reeoncfe to England, ami 
acknowlegcd it^s fyvtcehgrity, So limit wa^ tkm 
fnbiDtiikm compeUcd, that ic^ was renewed u, 
fereiral int0eyal&. At their fidtcbation, die coone 
0jf Londdn fitiiti in i74t> xboif o(^ troops Bpm 
,i;his terriiiQiy, and thefe were ibon followed bfi a 
civil «d[miniftratioa. If, aftei: the peacQ of 1763^ 
the troops and the magiftraoes were witfa0QbFaw'A» 
and if the fortifieations,. r^ed for the fceurify pf 
th^.fiivagtts, and their pro^^^ms^ Weri^^^o^ 
iiK>liflied, this was owen to the igi|opaflico;&f-the 
minillry, who fuffered theonfelii^s to .|>e' per^ 
iuaded, that the Mjoikita country in^e. paiit of 
the B^y o£ Hoinduras^ .Thia n>iftake haying been 
MniQ)ce4f si negular . form pf .governme^^t hafh 
again beea eftabliAied in, (hefe r^ions at th^ be>- 
gHining of 1776. ,. ; . 

Wt JEh^tuld not fcruple to eoQerupOn the dt(^ 
ciiflion of (fade great intefeft^,. if the powe«& 
vwhich they concern, condu&ed themfelves with 
reaibn and j^ftice : but ic is (Irength and fswr^ 
yen i^ee that fettles every thii^g between tbei^, 
although' none of them have had the boldoefstf^ 
acknowlegie it. Monarchs, what is that fal& 
ifl^ame which checks you*? Siqce equity* is for yiou 
nothing bvt an idle nantis,^ ;ivhjgv4p. y^ ^qc avv^fw 
it ? Of whacufe are diofe. treatiea which caiuioc 
^arantee. thp continuation of peace, to which 
the weakef^ is^compcUed to accede ; which -dc^ 
note notbic^riA either of the contraftiagrpartiesy 

except 
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* ^,^ * except their being exbaufted of the means to 
continue the wari r and which are always uk^ 
fringed ? It would be better that ye ihould fign 
only, a fyrpenfion of hoftilities, without fixing 
*the duration of it. . If ye have refolted to be un- 
.jufty ceafe, at leaft^ to be perfidious; for perfidy 
48 a bafe and odious vice> inconfiftent with the 
dignity of potentates. The fox in the lion's Ikin^ 
or the lion in the fox's Ikinj are two animals 
equally ridiculous. Buty inftead of addrefiing 
ourdifcourfe to deaf perfons> whom we cannot 
convince of any thing, and whom we may offend, 
let us give fome account of the Bay of Honduras 
and Campeachy, and of the peninfula.of Jucatan, 
which feparates them. 

This peninfula is a hundred leagues in 
length, and twenty or five and twenty in breadth. 
The country is entirely levd. There is neithct 
a river nor a fir earn to be feen in it : but the 
water is every where fo near the furface of the 
earth) and the (hells are every where found in fo 
great abundance, that this large fpace muft for- 
merly have made part of the fea. The firft Spaniards 
•who appeared upon thefe coafts, found, according 
to Herrera, a very fingular cuftom eftabJifhed 
there. The men generally carried about them 
-fortle looking-glaffes made of a (hining ftone, in 
which they inceflantly viewed themfelves, while 
the women never made any ufe of this inftru- 
^ncnt, which is of fo much value to besluty* 
' If the continual ufe which women make in 
our country of a looking-glafs, only (hews the 
defire that they have of makingthemfelves agree- 
able 
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able to the mch, by adding to the charms wKich • ^j^. ^ 
they have, received from nature, every attention 
thajt 2kTt can give them j the men would be taking 
the fame trouble at Jucatan in order to pleafe the 
women. But it is fo fingular a faft, that wc 
may reafonably call it in queftioPi unlefs it be 
fupported by another, fiill more extraordinary, 
which is, that the men devote themfelves to idle* 
ncfs, while the women are condemned to labour. 
When the funftions peculiar to th^e two fexes arc 
perverted, I fhall not be furprized to find in one, 
the frivoloufnefs of the other. 

The Jucatan, Honduras, and Campeachy, 
did not oflfer to the devaftators of the New He- 
mifphere thofe rich metals for which they had 
croffed fo many feas. Accordingly, they negleft^ 
cd, and defpifcd thefe regions. Few of them 
fetded: there; and thofe who came there by 
chance, foon contraiSbed the indolence of the In« 
dians. None of them attended to the cultivatioA 
of produ^ions fit for exportation. In common 
with the colonies which had been deftroyed. or 
enflaved, they lived upon cacao, and maize i to 
which they had added, the eafy and conyetii^nt 
refource, of cattle brought from the Old World. 
In. order to pay for tbcir cloathing, which thc^ 
cither would not, or knew not. how to maJit 
themfelves,. and for fome other articles of mode- 
rate value, which they were fupplied with frorii 
Europe, they had properly no other refourcd, 
than a kind of wood for dying, know'n in aU 
the markets by the name of Campeachy or fo^ 
wood. 

The 
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Thb tree which furmlhes it» is rather highi 
hath alternate leaves, compofed of eight iinalier 
ones^ ia fonn of a heart, and dtCpofed ia two 
rows along one common cofta. It*a flowers, 
mhidi are (mail and reddifli, are coUeded id 
ckifters at the extremities of the branches. They 
ha^e eaeh of them a calix of a fingle piece i from 
the bottom of each arife five petals^ and teft 
diftinfl ftamina ; the psftil, piacrd ia the center, 
tocomes a fmalL aval pod, flattened, and divided 
loogitudtnaUy into two dvala fiUed with two or 
three feeds. The moft internal part of the wood, 
which is at firft red> becomes black fomc time 
after the wodd hath been felled. It is only this 
inner part of the tree that yields thii.black and 
violet colour. 

The tafte for thefe colours, wUch Was perhaps 
more general two centuries ago than it is at 
prtfent, procured a xonfiderahle vent for this pre^ 
cious wood* This fale was for the benefit of the 
Spaniards ^lon.e,^till the fettlen^ent of the Eng^Hh 
at Jamiaca. 

. Amono the multitude of pirates who were con^ 
tinually coming from this famous ifland, iieveral 
mtnt to cruife in the two bayi, and do the coslfts 
0f thepeninfula, to intercept the veficls that failed 
jthere. Thefe plunderers were fo little acquainted 
with the value of their cargo, that, when th^y 
.fout^d barks laden with *it, they took away no*^ 
.thing but, the iron utenfils* One of them having 
iftarricd off a large vcflel,. which had nothing clfe 
.but the logwood on boards bi'QUght it into the 
Thames, defigning only to equip it as a prirv- 

teefi 
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tecTj when, contrary to hjs ^xpeftation, he fold^ ® ^^ ^ 

at a very high price the wood which he had 

thought to be of fo little value, that he had 

always burnt it during his voyage. After this 

difcovcry, the pirates, who were not fuccelsful 

at fca, never failed to repair to the river of 

Chaaipeton, where they took on board the piles 

of wood which were always found ranged on the 

ihorc. 

This peace of the Englifti with Spain having 
put a flop to the depredations of thefe pirates, fe- 
vcral of them employed themfclves in cutting In- 
dian wood. Cape Catoche furniflied them at firft 
with abundance. As foon as they perceived it di* 
mini(h, they went to fettle between Tabafco and 
the river of Champeton, about Lake Trifte, and in 
Beef Ifland, which is very near it. In 1675 their 
numt}ers amounted to two hundred and fixty. 
Their ardour, which at firft was extreme, foon 
gave way s and the habit of idlenefs prevailed. 
As the greateft part- of them were excellent 
markfmen, the chace became their predominant 
pafilon ; and their former inclination to plunder 
was rekindled in them by this exercife. They foon 
began to m^e inroads into the Indian towns, the 
inhabitants of which they carried off. The women 
were deftined to wait on them ; and the men they^ 
ibid at. Jamaica, or other iflands. The Spaniard^; 
roufed from their lethargy by thefe enormities^ 
fiirprifed them in the midlt: of their debaucheries^ 
and carried tijenn off. Mod of them were even 
taken in their cottages : they were led prifoners 

Vol.. Ill, Ec ta 
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* %2 ^ ^ Mefcic<i> where chey ended their dayi in tfai 
ft)iftei« 

Tho^e who efceped took refuge in the Gulph 
of Honduras^ where they were joined by ibnie 
irAndertng freebooters of North America* In pro* 
cefs of time they in<retfed eo 6fceeti hundred UMu 
The ft4te of independence and plenty in which 
they livedo rendered the itiarlhy country they in* 
habited agreeable to them. Strong intrenchioentl 
fecured them and their provifions i and they con- 
fined themfelves to thofe employoiena^ whkh 
their unhappy compani<a(a8 lamented that they hid 
ever negleded« They only ^ook care iioc to pe« 
netrate into the interior part of thecountry^ to cut 
woodj without being well armed* . 

Their induftry was crowned with tbe grenfteft 
fucceii^ In reality^ the tun of wood, which hnd 
been fold as high as nine hundred livres \ was 
gradually fallen to a very low price ; but this dif- 
advantage in the price wea compenfated by the 
quantity that was fM. The cutters delivered up 
the produce of their laboitir^ either to At people 
of Jamaica, who broiight them Madeira unmc^ 
ftffolig liquors^ linens^ and tioatfass or on <he 
£ligU4h colonifea of North America^ which iup^ 
plkd them mdx provlfions. This oansaeroe^ 
^hich was always carried on by fcmggPrft^ ud 
I whkh cGCa(iiDned much dsmourt becaoie kawfii 
[ in i|r^j« The liberty of cMting li0gw«od WM S> 
€Mttd so Gitat Britain is b%it Ate was inot permit* 
eed CO raifefori^ a^nd ^im even oU%ed to (dtflasy 

? 371* »^»^ 
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thofe which bad been )biiilc. Th« cQiiin |jf M4? * ^,? '^ 

thftt of eftabUfl)ing, in jh^ ecnfier »f f h*ir |^(&ft 

^s, an aftiye, ponr^rfu}, ftn<} arobjiitipii* «»atj»fl^ 

Accordingly, fopn after the pjcacc, ihcy ^ghf^ 
10 render e^en chi$ concefliw^ syjhic^ u^fortiy^aff 
i;irG4inij(laAce3 h^d ^icjUH'IAdi «1.iik>^ iufe)e% 

The wood which grows x^pgrn the dry Cqil ^ 
Campenchy^ is much fuperior. to tha^ which jjs 
cut in (die marfhes of Honduras. Th; IfLf^r ffBf^fir 
tipfied w^od WAS, hpwiwer, mgft j/i ufp, ^^c^ufc 
th« ^ice ,^f th# fpiwer fcaxj, for % jopg fmc paft, 
j^¥<^4jed ^1 boujjd?, Tfci* d^fi^ iency in t^ f^ 
w^$ * juft pjwiftf»c;»t flf t^ bji^jndiiipf^ ,aad avir 
iditf of th^ itr<e«&iry. The ISfta?*^ ^R^&ry at 
leflgtfa under/lood ii^% gre^tf {r^. The mi^r- 
chaadize was .d^uritifa^qucd of |U jthe <ducief wjti^ 
wibick. k bad beep ppprjeflcd ; it V?$ freed frftq? 
all the ihackie$ wjiich jngipedc^ ji*^ circidat^n^ 
and then U ji^d a Jjarge ven^t in all t.Ijie n^if^mf 
Soon after this, the E(9g/iij|b ^yad j^O fale for 
ttheir <:oo»3[iodi)tiesi« The co^ijrt jof j\f a^id^ mx^ 
out havAPg f^leid in <thieir engfgeai^nts^ j^fWl &g4 
fihomiejyes (ft^d fyom $1 cqa^ikyjti, wbic^ r^^ 
dered ttbe poffeffipn of two iibrge prpyri^ces ^fe- 
Ijrfi to them. The ^port of Cftdi? ^flnjic^^c? f^r 
ceives the wood dinodtly from iche pjiac? J^ cpguf ^ 

from s hut it i9 iVKVe Crequeo^y ^B^ to Ver^ 
Cruz, .which is the true |K>iAt (pf wipn b4;t^w4^A 
Mexico .and ^aih. 

Qld ¥era-X^ruz ferved •at fvrA for a mart. This ^^ *>• ^^^f 
town, founded iyv Cortez ^on ithe .very fpqt where cms thllt 
he itrft Undcdj as &v[ated «n 4i^ dbor^s jo£ ^ coi^m*. 

E c 2 river, |J«;,;'^ 
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river, which is dry one part of the year, bat 
which in the rainy fcafon is capable of receiving 
the largcft veffels. The danger to which the fca- 
men were expofed, in a (ituation where nothing 
to caiuiaa« defended them againft the violence of the winds 
fo common in thefe latitudes, induced them to 
feck for more fccure (helter, which they found 
eighteen miles lower down on the fame coaft. 
There they built New Vera-Cruz, at fevcnty-two 
leagues diftance from the capital of the empire. 

New Vera-Cruz is fituatcd in a climate ren- 
dered difagreeabie and unwholefome by a burn- 
ing fun, and by frequent ftorms. Ic is bounded 
on the North by dry fands, and on the Weft by 
infeftious moraffcs. The buildings arc all of 
wood. The only inhabitants are, a moderate 
garrifon, fome agents of government, the navi- 
gators arriving from Europe, and the commif- 
fioners that are neceflary to receive and expedite 
the cargoes. This harbour is formed by the fm all 
ifland of St. jfuah de Ulloa. It hath the difad- 
vantage of not being able to hold more than 
thirty or thirty-five veffels, which are not always 
iheltered from the northern winds. The entrance 
into it is by two channels only, which arc fo nar- 
row, that they will not admit more than one ihip 
at a time. The fea in the neighbourhood is like- 
wife extremely dangerous, on account of a great 
, number of rocks almoft even with the furface of 
the water. It was generally thought by the pi- 
lots of the country, that nothing but a complete 
knowlege of the fituation, acquired by many 
years experiencej could poflibly have enabled 

thcra 
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them to avoid (b many flaoals. 'Some defperate ® ^^ ^ 
pirates having furprifed the place in 17 12; 
towers were then conftrudted on the ihore, where 
vigilant centinels are continually on guard for the 
common fafety. 

' It is into this bad harbour, which is' properly 
the only one there is in the Gulph, that the fleet 
arrives, the deftination of whiqh is tofurnifli Me- 
xico with provifions. The fliips that bring them 
do not land in fucceflion. They are fitted out at 
Cadiz, with a convoy, every two, three, or four 
years, as occafions and circumfl:ances require* 
They are ufually from twelve to fourteen large 
merchant fliipsj cfcorted by two fhips of the line, 
or by a greater number, if public tranquillity be 
difturbed or threatened. In order to prevent the 
dangers to which they might be expofed at land- 
ing* by the hurricanes, they fet out from Spain 
in the months of February, May, or June -, in 
their paflfage, they take in refrefhments at Porto 
Rico, and arrive, after a voyage of feventy or 
eighty days, at Vera Cruz, from whence their 
whole cargo is conveyed by mules to Xalapa, 

In this town, which is fituated twelve leagues 
from the harbour, on the back of a mountain, 
and well built, is kept a fair, which was limited 
by the antient regulations to fix weeks, but which 
at prefent lads, four months, and which is fome* 
times prolonged to a further period, at the folU 
citation of the Spanifli or Mexican merchants. 
When the commercial tranfadlions are finiflied, 
the metals, and other articles given by Mexico | 

E c 3 m 
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* %f ^ in cxcRarigg fSr the prOdU^lttnS ahd ttictt^tinAhc 
of Europe, arc fcnt to Vtti CtbZi WhCfk tfiiy iit 
embarked fof our feemil^h6W.' Thft ieafbils for 
dirpatching them are ndt i\\ Scjually faVbtTrlM^. 
It would be dangerous to put to feil in tke 
hionf Ks of Adguft &bd S?pkrttlber, arid ihlpoMble 
to do it iri O^loter and JJovctiibef. 'the (l€it 
always takfes the route df tht Havantiah^ wh^fb 
it is joined by Veflfeh from ttoriduris, Cafthi- 
geha, and othet places. It fto^s thttt ten d'r 
meWfe days, to takfe ih frefh pt^iHlibhii, ittd t6 
allo^ time to the (hi|jS to freight tfieftifiJives ^ith 
Tugdr, 'tobacco, land other article Wp^jlied by the 
illihd df Ciibl. The [hips thfeh Ml thrtt^h tht 
ftrci^tS bf Bahittii ; th^jr cdrttidtJC thtif ^o^Hfc 
to the height df NeW England, Und kft^\r filing 
for a long time in this latitude df fbriy tftegitt^, 
thty it fcngth vtcr 16 the fiWlh-eiftj to c«ftfe 
in view of Ca^e St. Vincent, ind V6 friPoSKd lb 
Cadizi 

In thie interval between the ftilih|| tifont fi^rt 
artd the other, the court of Madrid fertds otit dhfe 
or two n'icn of war, which are taHed AzogueSi tb 
carry to Mexico the quickfiiver that Is ttfcxrctfary 
for working the mineij. Thi^ qXiitkftlvfer wfe 
originally draw'ii froih Peru ; but the cmihiif- 
fions were fo uncertain* fo flow, and fo dften 
fraudulent, that in 1734 it Was jiKlged to fafe 
more convenient to fend it fr0m E^Jitape^ The 
mines of Guadalcanal at firft furnift^d the mcihs. 
iThefc were afterwards forfakfeh forth* richer ^inits 
of Ahfiaden, in Eftramaduria. The Aii;0gf6%s, on 

their 
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fhrfr rttufn^ wkf charge o( the prddtic* df the * *J *^ 
firt^ci that bav€ been mtde fince th^ d^^artur e of 
the fleets of the fbrtis repaid for credit granted^ 
Md of the funds whi^h the Mexican merchatiiss 
€boafe t^ employ oft th^ir own account in the 
next expedition. The government habitually 
aHows three Or four merchantHnen to accompany 
thefe ihips^ Their whole cargo fhould confill aC 
fruits and liquors ^ but other more important ar^ 
tides are fraudulently introduted. Thefemer-. 
ohtintmen always return with their ballaft^ unleft 
by fpecial favour they fhould be allowed to take 
in fome cdchineah 

If th<J departure of the fleet be delnyed from 
nafons of convenience or policy, the court (ttt^ 
ione of it's fliips from the Havannah to Verk 
Cruz^ It there takes charge of evtry thing thiit 
belohgs to government, and of the metals ivhicli 
the idebton$> or fpeculating perfons^ chioofe t<i 
fend fVom the New Hemifphere itkto the 01d% 

FftO!^ 1748 to i7j;3> <>nt yeat with another. 
New SpAin feftt to the mbtheNcountty, by the 
way of Verst Cru:^ lind ti[ Honduras, 61,661,466 
livi-ei*, 574>550 t ^ irhi^h were in goM, 
4^i6ftti497 X **^ ^^l^^ **»<! t*>46|,4i$| in pto«- 
«iii£Hoii^ at the prii^e ih Europe. 

Ot the ^odutaions, there were to thfc at«5Unt 
irff 5 4^,460 \ittt^% far tfit erowttj^and 17,93^,21 jif 
Mr the nPterchants» 

* *2j6i^Sff^U 81; 4'4. t 3^i939l« its. 84. 

X i>8i7»562l. 79. 6d. II 769,5921. 9s. 2d. 
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Or the gold and filvcr, there were to the amount 
of 25,649,040 livres * for trade, ia>o67,oo7 
livres f for the agents of the governmentjj^ or for 
private perfons *vho meant to remit their faxiunti 
to Europe, and 6,480,000 livres § for the go- 
ycrnment. 

The court of Madrid cannot fail of feeing this 
tribute increafe ; arfd it is upon the following rca- 
fons that this conjedure is founded. 

Mexico was formerly without any means of 
defence : for what was to be expeded from a few 
tradefmen, whom each city might put under 
arms, when the (late was threatened with any 
danger of greater or lefs importance ? Six rcgi- 
mems of infantry, and two of cavalry, were foon 
formed outofthefefcatterednniilitia, and who have 
£nce been difciplined by officers fent from Burope. 
Time jextended the ideas of government. Men, 
accuftomed to the occupations of the arts and of 
commerce, did not appear to afford a fufficient 
fupport to authority ; and it was determined to 
raife, in the country itfelf, two battalions of in- 
fantry, and two regiments of dragoons^ who 
ihould have none other but the military profef- 
fion. After the peace of 1763, the government 
thought that a people, enervated by. idlcnefs and 
by the climate, were but ill adapted to war \ and 
they fent fome regular troops from the mother- 
country into the colony. This fyftem is ftill fol- 
lowed, and there are always three or four bat- 
talions from our continent at Mexico, Which are 

• 1,048^7101. f 502,791!. 19 s. «d. 
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only relieved after they have ftgid there four 
years. 

To thefe means of prefervation others have 
been added, not lefs effedual. The ifland of St* 
Juan de Ulloa^ which forms the harbour of Vera 
Cruz, and which is to defend it, had but a few 
bad fortifications. Thefe have been razed. Some 
extenfive and folid works, c^culated to make the 
moft obftinate refiftance, have been lately con- 
ilru(5led upon their ruins, and in the body of the- 
rock. If, contrary to every appearance, this key 
of Mexico Aiould be forced, the country, even 
after this misfortune, would not be without de- 
fence. At the diftance of four-and-twenty leagues 
from the fea, and at the opening of the moun- 
tains, in a plain which nothing can conimandy 
the foundations of the magnificent citadef of 
Perole were laid in 1770. The arfenals^ the bar- 
racks, the magazines, and every part of it, arc 
bomb-proof. 

According to all appearances, the court of 
Madrid will never lefTen the number of troops 
they keep in New Spain : but that part of the 
public revenue which the fortifications ufed to 
abforb, cannot fail of increafing their treafures, 
unlefs they ftiould employ them in the colony it- 
felf, in forming fome ufeful eftablifhments. Al- 
ready large docks are opened upon the borders of 
the river Alvarado, where woods for fhip-build- 
ing abound. This novelty is of fortunate prefage, 
and will undoubtedly be followed by others. 
Perhaps, after having remained for three centu- 
ries 


